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The growing denmnd for Uie original edition of thede 
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Chapterfc^^acation, Jiaa sijggested i^me^the propire^ 
of iesiiing_^ edition tlBit shd^com^ within eaej^fioh ol 
a larger publjc^ work^has had con^derable 

u P 

cnirenoy in the tlnited States, and th^t there haTe b^B 

9 

made translations of it into the French, German, lij^li^, 
Bussian, Hungarian, Dutch, and ^^nish langoagpe,^ pre 
facts which hay?Tnrtler encouraged me toybelieve that at 
hoAe an edition fitted bj lower price for wider oiroulalSon 
is called for. o ^ 




No alteration^ haye been made in the te^ In the 

I , •} 

absence of more pr^toing ocofiparioDi I ahouM haya)iuk^ 






' To which IIS 7 nom (1884) bo r4d0d Bptnlih, e(^dli3h,‘BohAnyC 
Greek, Japanese and Ohiuw. i ^ 
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^eotedii'to b caref|lmoD^k rather 'than postpone 

1,1* I 

4uks'of ^ater importance I ha^ refreined. 


^Ab tie more eipensivefiiitioDf paUil hjthe saGie 
Ijrm as (hiB,^ill continue ijn sale, it is needful that orders 
^j|heii for tlie one or Ihe other should saj which is desiiecl, 
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EDUCATION.- 


CHAPTEBl 

WHAT KNOWLEDGE 13 OP MOST WORTH P 

i • 

It has been truly remarked that, in irder of time, deco^ 
ration precedes dress.* -Alncjng people who submit to 
physical lUjJering that they may have^ihemaelyBB iftiai 
Bqmely tattoodB ^ extremes o^Jempej*ature are borne, with 
Int little attempt at mitigation. Humboldt tells lis that 
an Orinoco Indian, though quite^ regardless ofp bodily 
comfort, wil> yet laoour for a fortnight to purch^Se pig, 
ment wherewith to make himself adn^red; and that (Hi# 
same woman who would not hesitate to leave her hut 
without a fragment of clothing jn, wpuld no# dare to 
commit such a breach of decorum as to go out untainted. 
Voyagers finc^Jli^ coloured beads and trinkets are much 
more prized by ^d tribes, than are cal^joes er broadolotha 
And the anecdotes we ha^ of the" ways in which, whsn 
shirts and coats we given, savage turn them t6 some 
ludicrous display, show how completely the idea of orna? 
ment predomin^| over that of use. Nay, ther^ a^still 
more extre'me illustrations^ witnes^ the laot nhiHlied hy 
Capt. Speke of hft African attendants, who strutted about 
in their ggat-skin mai^tlos when^the weatl^r waa fine, bat 
when it was wet, took thftn off, folded them np, ahd Wenf 
about naked, shivering in th9 rain I ^deeif the fJots o{^ 
aborigmal life se^m to indioate tllat dr^ is develdp 
of decorations And when ^ rem^nibeT tt^t i _ 
ourselves most think njore abontibhe fidenem of &bric. 
than its^ warmth, an^ mors* about the ci^ than ti|9 con^\ 
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vtoiBHCB— wbeil v/b b^b that the fanctioA is great 

meAsur^ InbordinaCm to the a|^araiice — w0 have- f UBfcher 
'pftliion fot j^erring locB an orig^. 

^ It i^'CTV^oiis that the like relatioiiB hold -mth the inin(L 
AjSbhg iftantal .aB •among bod^^qnisitions, the orna- 
mental e&tneB before the nsefth ■ Not^only in timed past, 
^nt almost as mach in onr own era, that &Qowledge wbi^h 
cMdncss to pvffonal well-being has been postponed to thafi 
Tj^ich bring J applanse. ii the Greek Bchools, mnsic, 
poetry, rhetoric, and»a philosophy which, until Socrates 
^anghl^ had bnt little bearing; upon action, were the 
dominant hnbjects ; wh^e knowledge aiding the arts of life 
had a vely subordinate place. And ki our’ own nniver- 
Bities and schools at the present n&'oment, the like antithesis 
holds.. We are guilty of something like a platitude when 
we fay that throughout hfs after- career, a boy, in nine 
cases out of ten, applies his Latip and Greek to no prac- 
ticftl purposes. The remark irf’trile that in his shop, or his 
office, in managing his estate or fcis family, jp^ T rying his 
pai^ director of a’^bankef'r a railway, fie is very littlo 
aided by this knowledge he took so many years to acquire 
—BO li^tile, that generally the greater part of it drops out 
of his memory; and if he occasionally vents a Latin 
fidbtation, or allucies to some Greek myth, it is less to 
throw light on the topic in hand than for the sake of 
effect. If we inquire what is the real motive for giving 
boys a, classical edupation, we find it to ^ be 'simply con- 
formity to pubho opinion. Men ndresc^ «Li6ir children’s 
minds as they"^ do theif bo^ie^ in the prevailing fashion. 
As the Orinoco Indian pnts ^ point before leaving^ his 
hut, not with a view tr any direct ben^t^ but' because he 
wc^ld be ashamed tojbe seen without it"; =^60, a b^y’s drill- 
ing in Jl^tin and Greeks is insisted on, nnt^becai^ of their 
iftrinsid'^lue, but.th^ he may not be disgraced by being 
loniid ignorant of them— that he may ho’^ the education 
a gentlepaon’’ ^the bodge morning a certain social posi- 
(ioin;^anil bringing a (cohsequint respect. 

This paralw is ^ill more 6 learly displayed in the case of 
03 9 ot'bar sex. In the treatment of both mind and body, 
fehs deoo^tsvu ||len^t h^ oobtinued fo pretiominato in a 
greater d^^reeVmong women t&nftmiAg i 9 en. Originally, 
Mommvit occupied Che attention of both sexes 1 



Xnfl OBIil^NTAL THE USSrUL. 


eqTiall^^ fiT tlefe laf;ter|dajs of ditI^ 

Bee ^hatf in t^e" drees of men the r^gui|l for 
ip a considef^Ie degree gelded to the regard fbr 
while in their education th& nsefnl has or| ttte beit]f^r|i3#by 
ing on the oi^amenfcai. ^ |n neither* dkl^idn haa this 
change gone bo ^r with Women. The wearing 
finger-rings, bracelets ; the elaborate dressings of the 
the still occaAonal nse of paint ; the imm^se laBbnr be- 
stowed in makipg habiliments sufficiently a^rSotive j fflWd 
tfte great discomfort tlSl will be sulteittecl to for the sake^ 
of conformity ; show hOw greatly, in the attiring^f 'Women,' 
the desire of approbation ovtprideS the desire few warmth 
and convenience. 9^nd ijhnilarly in their education, the 
immense preponderance of “ accomplishments" proves hoW 
here, too, nse is subordinated disjiJay. Dancing, deport- 
ment, the piano, singing, drawing — what % large space do 
these occupy! If you ask^why Italian and German are 
learnt, you will find that^ under all the sham reasons gi'^n, 
the real is, that" a knowledge of those tongues is 

thought ladylike. It if not tlRrt the oooks vpritten in them 
may be utilized, which they scarcely ever are ; hut that 
Italian and ^GermaB songs may be sun^, and tfmt the 
oxter t of attainment may bring whispered adoSiratiui^ 
The births, deaths, ^nd marriages of kfngs, and other like 


|B(l|)ii>howeVfaF^ 

for 


ip a considef^Ie degree gelded to the record fbr do^fort^ 
while in their education th& useful has or| ttte beit]f^r|i3#by 
ing on the oi^amentai. ^ |n neither* dkl^idn haa this 
change gone so ffir with Women. The wearing ot^-ring^ 

— T P? 1 1_T X_ J _• £ XT- 1- 3^^ 


historic trivialities, are committed to memory, because 
of any direct Ignefits that can possibly i*e8ult from know- 
ing them ; h uj^ Dec ausg society considers ^hem paftfl of a 
good educatio^^^JcaJe the absence of siy^h knowledge 
itjay bring the^ contempt of ^hers. •When we have nain^ 
reading, wrijing, SDelling, grammar, arithmetic, and sew- 
ing, we have named about all the things a girl is tanghW 
with a viw to tHSif actual uses in lif9 ; and even soiae'of 
these have.inor^ inference to the good opiniom gf l^theBB 
than to immediate personal welfare^ » 

Thoroughly to realize the truth that '^th th^ kninil, U 
-with the midy the 0ftiaBien1^1*pr|cedeB the flseiul, jt iw^ 
requisite to glance at its raiioi^le. 'Riis lieg^iH the fiaot 


that, fre^m the far past down even to the present eocia| 
needs have si^x^rdii^Eed individual necds,| and (balT the^ 
chief social need has been “^e control ef ii^dividoals. It 
is not, as we commomy^mppose, that there are lA gonm^ 
'menU but those of bonarohs, and pavlii^en^B, an dpb’ 
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anthi 


DUiiilOP^^^BM TClic^at? a«^A.ui.uT iciJ g cix gi^T c^i 

^npl^l^inellted by oNiIt unacknowledged ones^that grov^np 
ur ail ^rcle»|*m wl^cn e^ery manner woman sbriyes to be 
or qf een nr lesser dignitary. To get above some and 
Be r^reTenced by tHem, and to^i^pitiate ^bose who are 
above Ti3,^ifl the universal 8frugf)^lB which the chief 
^Ygies of l^fe are expended. By the feccumnlation bf 
wealth, by styfebf living, by beauty of dresafby display of 
knowledge or Intellect, each tries to subjn^te others ; and 
Bo.^ids in weaving that ramified network of restraints by 
iwluch f ocipty ifi kept in order. Jt is not the savage chief 
only, wh(^ in formidable war-paint, with scalps at his belt^ 
aims to strike awe into his inferiors f it is not only the 
belle who, by elaborate toilet, polished manners, and nu- 
merous accomplishments, strives to “ make conquests 
but the Bcholarfthe historian, the philosopher, use their 
requirements to th^same end. are none of ns content 

wi#L quietly unfolding our owd indiiTidualibiea to the full 
fn all directions ; but have a resMess cravjp^iM impress 
ouiwndividuali^ies updn othom, and ki some way subordinate 
them. And this it is which determines the character of 
our edifeation. Not what knowledge ift ef mest real worth, 
u the censideration ; but what will bring most applause, 
nonour, respect— ijvb at will most conduce to social position 
and influence — what will be most imposing. As, through- 
out life, hot what we are, but what we shall be thought, is 
the question; so in educatfon, the question^ is, not the in - 
trinsiD yoluB of sp mppg as KJa^yA rmsic etfe^U 

^ And thisy be^g^ur dominant idea, direct 

utility is scarcely more regained than by the barbal'iaii 
,when filing his teeth and staining his nhJls. 


lese acknc 


^ If there, requires father evidence of *^0 rude, unde- 
velope^%];iaracter of education, we have it in the fact 
that comparative worths of different kinds of know- 
Jedm h^fObbeeiF^ yet scaircely ^eib discussed — much le^s 
disAssed in«a methoAo way with definite results. Not 
only th&C no ^4iJidaM df relative values has yet been 
^agreed upon ; but the existeDce of kny such stauAard has 
nob bee^ dnnc&ve^ in a plea! manner^ And not only is jt 
,that the jxistAice of such a standiinf'has nob been clearly 
Oonseiyed ; 'but need for it'leema te have been^arcely 





iUUit Hi 


\hi3A msTMj^nD or talus. 


> Ueif read |jooks on Ui^ atid atU&d 

leoiare^on tkat; decide that their Mldren bULU t^in- 
stmcted in these branohea' of kntfwlrage, aM^shall^lot •h'6 
instructed in Chose ; and itll nnder tbo gu.ida&fl# 0^ 
ciiBbom, or liking, or l^ej^dice ; without .eTer-cb]^(ferLii£| 
the enormous imp<^rtan0e of determining iQ softv ratioluU 
'^ay what thin^ are really most worth learning, 
true that in all circles we hear occasional ^marln on%e 
importance of this or the other order of information. 
whether the de^ee of its importance ^ustidea theezpenditjire 
of the time needed to acquire it ; and whether therc^ro ^o( 
things of more importance to which such time might be 
better devoted ; are queried which, if raised at all, are" 
disposed of quite sumiftarily, according to^praonal pre- 
dilections. It is true also, that ^ow and Th^en, we hoar 
revived the standing controvA-sy respectiig the oom^ra- 
tivB merits of classics and mathematic^. This controversy, 
however, is carried 'on In" an empiricg<l manner, wit^ no 
referenrWiAfl aji ascerbaivied criterion ; and the question at 
issue is insignificant vwhen^lpmpa^ed wi^h the ^eDeral 
question of which it is part. To suppose that deciding 
whether a m^hem^tical or a classical education isA^e best, 
in deciding'wbat is the proper curriculum^ is imuch tho 
same thing as to suppose that the whoAe^of dietetics liof if. 
ascertaining whether or not brOad is more nutritive than 
potatoes ! , • ' " 

The^ questidh which we contend is of such trauBOendent 
moment, is,^a^wh(t;her such or •such* knowledge is of 
worth, but what is its relativ^ woj*th»P When they have 
named cerbaih advantages which a given course of study 
has secured them, persons ate apt tp assume that they hav^ 
justified themBeWes : quite forgettiqg that the adeau#te- , 
ness of Aie ad^U^ages is the pointy to be judged* » xhere 
is, perhaps, not a subjectHo which men devoT|^fetenti5n 


perhaps, not a subjectHo ' 

that ha^ not soir^k value. A year diligently spenE in getting* 
up heraldry, would .vei^ possibly giT9«a little furthe^ 
insight into ancient manner^ anc^inorals. *A]ny onAwho 
should learn the distances l^tween aU the^wns m Eng- 
land, Aight, in the eflurse of his life, find one of Ewer Of 
the thousan(^&€ts Ke had adt^ulijed of^BOii|e E^iAi service 
when arranging aPjonm^. Gathering TOgel^er nil the 
small gossip of a cwuity, profitless occugation as it would > 





\VHAT 


l:(|, iftglit yet bccaApoally help to estafcliihi 
laot — a* goo^^xample of* hereditary* t 


IS or voft RtSeth P " 

■^on^nsefal 

tranBmis^ion. 

Bab in these cases, SevAy one ‘wonld admit that there was 
po proportion between the required labour and the probable 
&9B^t. ^o one 'Would tolerate the proposal to devote 
Bdme ye^i3 of a hoy’s time to 'gltbing such ioformation, at 

S e cosu of much more valuably information which iia 
hght ^se ha^^ot. And if here the test o£ relative valail 
is appealed fo and held ponclusive, then should it be 
appealed to and hel^ conclusive throu^out. Had 'vro 
titne to master all subjects we n^ed not be particular. To 
qdbte the hid song : — , 

o >- 

Could a man be Becni;^ ^ 

That hiH days would endure 
. As of uUh for a thonsand long years, 

» What thfngs mfght he know I 

What deeds might he do I 
And all without h^rry-or (lare. 

O o 

HBui^we that have hut span-long hves" m'qpt 90^ bear in 
miqjiour limited timfl for OBCi^uisitisii. And remembering 
how narrowly this time is limited, not only by the short- 
ness o^dife, but also still more by the businoss of life, we 
ought te be especially solicitous to employ what time we 
B^e to the great^jjt advantage. Before devoting years to 
some subject wliith fEishion or fancy suggests, it is surely 
'W^fie to 'v\‘feigh 'witii gre^it care the worth of the results, as- 
comparpd with the worth of various alt^mativo results 
which the same ^ears might bring i(j othi^=^\^e applied. 

In educatioh, then, ,,thi^ is the question of questions, 
which it is high time we diseased in some methodic 'way. 4 
The first in importance) though the last to be considered, 
n (be problem — how fp decide among tbp 'conflicting claims 
of van^ui subjects on Qur attention. Bofd^ tb^re can be 
a''ration£'^7*7-tcuZTAm, we must ^settle which things it most 
conOOms ns to know ; or, to use a word of Bacon’s, now 
i^anloHiinatqJy obsolete — ws muB^ dntermine the relativo 
volnto o{ knowledges. ^ 

O □ C • 

B 

8'o,\^'is end, ft measure of talue Is the first rdtjuisite. 
And hazily, ^s^^ting. thh true rdeaB'iirb of value, as 
express^ ^ graerm terms, tbohe can b@ no dispute. Every 
. one in opniendiniL for the wortli'of an^ nartioolar erder of 



^ leif PUBPosi or |nnoATioN. ^ 

do^a so by sbowing ^ 4}eaniig apoP B(toe 
pa^t oi^life. ■ In reply to tha questic^^^Of wjfat lUe is 
it P” the mathematician, lingnist, Aatnralist, (A* phili^pha]*, 
‘explaina the way in whicE kia learning benehoiallj mffden^B 
action — BaveBafrom evil or sacnreai gpod^-pOndnle^^O 
happiness. Whei^ the^ietfdber of writing has ^Q^ted out 
low great an aM writing ia to anccess in bnaines^^tha^s; 
to the obtaiofnent of Boabenance — that to saVisfadC^j 

living ; he is held to have proved his case, ^ And whei^ the 
tf:ollector of dAid facts (say a nupiiamatut) fail! to malce 
clear any appreciable efi^cts which these iacts oan DrodbcS 
on hnman welfare, he is obligecl to admit tlTht thojFare 
comparatively vaiaeleas. All then, either directly or by 
implication, appeal to tlis as the nltiiuate teat. 

How to live ? — that is the easential question, for us. 
Not how to live in the mere tiatei^fal sep^ onlyi bat4n the 
widest sense. The general problem* wlqi:h oomprehenda 
every special problem ia— “the right mlil^ of conduct in 
all direMinns under aU circumstances. In what ^^y .to" 
treat the body; in vahat w^to treat the mind; ip^wha^ 
way to manage our affairs ; in what way to brmg up a 
family ; in '^hat wjay to behave os a citizen ; in ^hat way 
to utilize those sources of happiness which nature suppliea 
— how to use all our faculties to the greatest advanba^^t 
ourselves and others — how to live completely P And this 
being the great thing needfnl fo^ ns tp learn /is, by (X)n^ 
sequence, th0 great thing which educevtion has ,to teach. 
To prepare^k4jir c^plete livingbis the function which 
education has to discharge ; and the vnly ^tional mode of 
judging of ' an edneatiodEd conrso is, to judge in what 
degree it discharges such fnnctioi^ 

This t^st, neaer used in its onbirp^y^but rarely even 
tiallj ns^ ap4 then in a vagne, half conaciqA way* 
has to be applied conscisnsly, methodically, ailw through- 
out a^l cases, ft behoves os to set before oniwlvetii and 
.ever to keep olearly,in view, qpmplete living wthe e^ to 
be achieved ; so that in*briifging Cip^ our oli^dren w% may 
choose sabjects and methods of instruction” With dSliberatoi 
reference to tbi^ end. Not only onglit we to ofiaRa IrOtn 
the mere uflthinkbig adojAkin of tJ^ ourremt^fashion in 
education, which ”fa^ nef beUfV warranP thpA any othef^ 
fashiqn ; but we aUo rise above {^t vaoe^mpini^ 
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ptJUe of 'judging ^^lajed by those ludrev inb^mgent 
people who do beslj^^ some care m overseeing the ualtiya* 
xiqn of theil^ children s iibnds. 'It must not suffice simply 
thinlc tijat such or such information will be useful in 
.'^t^t’Qife, Oi; that this kind. of knowj^edge iso of more prac- 
tical valq^'^an that ; but we iddisb seel^ out some process 
* B^cstiurfating their respective values, sc^ that as far \iA 
ptfwibleiWe ma^ positively hnow which are msst deserving 
of attention, a 


doubtless the task i^ difficult— -perhaps nfever to be mora 
'jh^ a^roximately achieved. Q^t, considering the vast- 
nesS of thrf interests at^ stake, its difficulty is no reason 
■^for pusillffhimously passing it by; butorather for devot- 
ing every energy to its mastery. 'And if we only proceed 
systematically, we may very soon get at results or no small 
mon^nt. r, ' 


Our first step must obviously be to classify, in the order 
^of l^eir importance, the leading kinds of activity which 
c(msti^lite human life. They may> be natui’all 3 fatnTanged 
into^:-j-l. those activities ^]jch dioectly minister to self- 
preservation ; 2. those activities which, by securing the 
necessarips of lif^ indirectly minister t 9 self-preBervation ; 
(j3. those .activities which have for their end the rearing 
discipbne of ^pfFspring; 4. those activities which are 
involved in the maintenance of proper social and political 
relations ; "5. thosa miscellaneous activities which fill up 
the leisure part of life, devoted to the gratification of the 
tastes and feelingk. » ^ ^ 

That these stand in something like their true Order of 
subordination, it needs no lon^ consideratibn to show. 
The actions and preoap^tions by which, from 'moment to 
ifio^enb, we secure personal safety, must clearly take 
preeed^C^ of all otherp. Could there bg a;^an, ignorant 
bh in&jit of surrounding objects and movements, or 
. (bow . to gdide himself amon^ them, hb would pretty 
cerUfcly ToBe his idfe the fir|t time he.went into the street ; 
nbtwjthstanqu^ anyoauount'' of beaming he might have 
o on othfir mabt^rs. cAnd as Entire ignorance in all other 
dusetfOEA would hi less firomptly fatal than entire igno- 
race in thi« direction, it musts be admitted tbhlt knowledge 
^ immediate)^ ooiniimve Belf-^lreserv#tioli is of primary 
iffiportA^caT * C » 
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aftdl* direct ^lf-preBervati(& comes bB^ indii^h 
eel^-pr^ervatloii which Gonsists in tbfl meails o( 

living, nune will qnestiqp.' Thalf a man’s inB«5tria^func- 
lions must be considerec^ befbre J^is parental 
manifesb from* the fac^ that, speaking gfenerallj, the dis- 
charge of the paripntaT’ mfictions is made pBBff^le oiijx 
the previoiA discharge of the indnstrial onea JVe 
power of self^naintenance iiecessarilj preC^ing the power 
cf maintaining offspring, it follows that knowledge needfal 
lor self-maintenance has stronger alaims than knowledg^ 
needful for family weliaA'e — is second in vulqe |p npflia 
fiave knowledge needful for immediate solf-prese^vatioti. 

As the family cemes before the State in order of time-^ 
as the bringing up of children is possible before the Stito 
exists, or when it has ceased to whereas the State is 
rendered possible only by tne bringing anp of chilcfren ; 
it follows that the duties of the parent demand clnsor 
attention than thosd of th”e citizen. Pr, to use a farther 
argumeniM'-since the goodness of a society nltio^tely 
depends on the natureAof its citizens', and sjnee th^ nature 
of its citizens is more modifiable by early training than by 
anything elseiS we most conclude that Ihe welfaSa of the 
family undeflics the welfare of society. And hence know- 
ledge directly conducing to the first, nAut take precedencS 
of knowledge directly conducing to the last. 

Those various forms of pleasuiable occupation which 
fill up the leidhre left by grader occupations — the enjoy- 
meu^ of m if g t e^ ^ WBtr^i painting, &CT. — m^ifestly imply a 
pre-existing society. Nob onl^ is ^ censid^rable develop- 
ment of them” impossible ifithout a long-established social 
union; but their Very subject-m^ter consists in gre9| 
part of BcjDial sentiments and sympathies. Nob onlv does 
society 'Supply ^hi conditions to tiieir growt|^j*b» bL|P 
the uSm and sentiments they express. A^, oonse- 
quently, that jtAi of human conduct which constates 
good citizenship, is o£ m^re mosnent tha^ that« Whichjgbe^ 
out in accomplishmente or exeroi^ of the tastes ; ^nu, in 
education, preparation for thb one mv^t r aTA be^i^pre* 
paratioA for the other! • ^ 

Such theUf^e rd^>eab, ^ *soii\ethin^ like Mie* rational 
order of subordinaAon: — xhat education wbio( prepares 
for dirqpt self-preseifatioir; that which jj^pafes i|r ind^ 
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aiid’conyentitfh&llj ; and tl^ir re^rflaliv# lu^^uoes 
estimate^sbotii &s j^i^wledge and discipline, f - s 

that all-i|Dpoiiant sparb of education whicH 
^o^ ^ H^Qure i]iracb self-prea^ryation, is«in great part 
already provided for. Too mcdfearouBp to be left to our 
Mi^ndoring, Nature takes it into her own^handp, W7JIb 
yft^in ihe nursd!^ arms, the infant, bj hidings its face and 
c^ng at the ^ight of a Bti 9 >nger, shows the dawning in- 
stinct to attain safety 1:^ flying from that wRich is unknown 
^n^ be dangerous; and whq^ it can walk, the terror 
lb manifests if an unfamiliar dog comes near, or the 
'acreams w^th which it runs t6 its mother after any start- 
liipg sight or Bound, shows this infitinct further developed. 
Moreover, knowledge subserving direct self-preservation 
is tlftt which it ^ chiefly buSied in acquiring from hour to 
hour. How to balance its body ; how to control its move- 
me^ba so as to avpicf collisioib : what objects are hard, 
and will hurt if struck ; what objRicts are heavy, and in- 
jurq,!! J^hey fal^ on the limb^ e which things will bear the 
weight of the body, and which not ; the pains inflicted by 
fire, by^ missiles, by sharp instraments — tnes^, and various 
other pieces of information needful for the dVoidance of 
fieAh or acoident^t is ever learning. And when, a few 
years later, the energies go out in running, climbing, and 
'jd^ping, in gamcsi of strength and games of skill, we see 
in all th^se actions by which the muscles hre developed, 
the perceptions sharpened, and the jf^dg^tewi^uickeaed, a 
preparation fol* tha safo conduct of the body among 
surrounding objects and movements ; and"' for meeting 
those greater dangers tj|at occasionally bccur in the lives 
<Sf ^1. Being thus, of we say, so^ well cared for bv Nature, 
this fh'^dameiital eduction needs comp^alively &ttle care 
fi'bm us. ^^bab we are chiefly ^called upon to see, is, thal 
c there BlLall'l>e free scope for gaining thid^xperieupe and 
^oeiving *t^iB deocipline — ^hat thei^p shall be no sucb 
mwa^ ting of. Naturs us thkt by which stupid school- 
misbrj&es c^hiimoniy prevefift the girls in their charge 

ihb spontaneous physical activities the^ wdald in- 
dul^ in P amd so i^pndertheiSi rompaiSitive]}^ incapable o{ 
t^in^ cafli^of themselves in cuftamstoBces of periJ. 

0 ThiB,rhowever,(^ by no meooB all is comprehended 
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in Chat pre^res for di^Sbsdf-preftjrratioiL, 

BeaideBtf^ard^^ the body against mA^nfbai damage or ^ 
feetraction, it has to be ^uArded a^i&iifst iiy'ui^froin^other* 
canses — against the disease and deatk that foQo'VS breach^ 
of physiologic ^w. Fi^ complete fivi^ it i» necelsary* 
nob only that sndd^n EUlnfhilations of life shalHn warded 
oS ; bnt also th^t there shall be escaped the inc&paoitiss 
and the slow ^nihilation which nnwise haUlts entail. %\ 
without health and energy, Ahe industrial^ the pareiithj, 
the social, and all other activitiesp become more Ot less 
impossible ; it is clear that this secondary kind o^ dirg^tk 
self-preservation is only less important than the primary 
kind ; and that knewledge tedding to seoure it slfould rank ' 
very high. ■ ‘ 

It is true that here, too, gnidani^ is in some measure 
ready supplied. By our various pnysical sensations %,nd 
desires. Nature has insured a tolerable conformity to the 
chief requirements. * Forthnately for^ ns, want of food, 
great heat, extreme cold, produce promptings too pe^mp- 
tory to be disregarded. And wonld men hahituayjb i^cy 
these and all like promptings when less strong, compara- 
tively few evi^s would arise. If fatigue aDf body brain 
were in every case followed by desistance ; if the oppres- 
sion produced by a close atmosphere always led to ventflaJ 
tion ; if there were no eating without hunger, or drinking 
without thirst : then would the system be but seldom cfht'^ 
of working oraer. Bnt so profound an icnorance.is there 
of the laws TTf* life, that men do no# even know that their 
sensations are their natural ^ides, ^d(wh^n not. rendered 


morbid by long-continued •disobedience) their trustworthy 
snides. So that though, to speak teleologically, Natnr^ 
has provided efficient safeguards to^health, lock of know* ^ 
ledge m^BS th^mifin ft great measnse useless. ^ ' 

If any one doubts the* importance of an ac^fuaintance 
with the princififes of physiology, as a means to complete * 
Living, let him look oro^d aod see h(^ ma^]^ men an^ 
women he can fi^d in middle *ov later i life wh8' are 
thoronghly well. Only occasionally do, we*flieet^^|h ftu 
examplb of vigorous h^ib continued to old age ; CoMg 
do meet with^examjles of ^nte , disorder, ohnmiB ailmenU 
general debility, premature decrepitude. Scarry hi thei^e 
onetoffvhom yon the qnestion, whi} has nol^ in thp^ 
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pArse crf'hiB life, BAnghfc nponi himaelrtlftiefifetjAiiol? a 
little inftrmtftiitii ^^nJd have saved him frdtai. Bereu ev 
'case heai^-diseaB^coi%eqnent qn a rhenmafcic fever thsf 
foUowed cecklesB explore. There is a case of eyes spoilea 
BrlSe by over-stuiy. Yesterd^ Jhe accoifnb was of one 
whose leop-en during- lameness hvonght on by con- 
tinuing, hpite of the pain, to use a knee aJ^r it. had been 
BW^tlycinjur©<®r*s;And to-day we are told o^ another who 
h^ had to lie J^y for years, because he did not know that 
the palpitation be sudjcred under resulted from overtaxed 
J)rain. -Now we hear of an irEremediable injury which 
followed BiDme silly feat -of strength ; and, again, of a con- 
'stitution that has never recovered from the effects of 
i^^'Cessive work needlessly underPaken. While on every 
aide w& see the perpe^kl nriij^or ailments which accompany 
feebfbnesB. Noi^to dwell on the pain, the weariness, the 
gloom, the waste df time and naoncy thus entailed, only 
coniider how greayy ill-healtH hindfers the discharge of 
aU dfl^es — makes business often Impossible, and always 
moi^ fl^cnlt ; produces an pirrit ability fatal to the right 
mana^ment nf children; puts the functions of citizensnip 
out ot questiou. ; and makes amusement a ^bore. Is it 
not clear tnat the physical sins — partly our forefathers’ 
At p^ly our owji — which produce this ill-health, deduct 
more from complete living than anything else ? and to a 
^I'&at extent makeclife a failure and a burden instead of a 
benefaction and aj)leaBure P* n ^ 

Nor'is this all. Life, besides being thus Wfinensely de- 
teriorated, is alio cut yiort^ It is not truq, as we com- 
monly suppose, that after a disoi^er or disease from which 
we have recovered, we lare as before, disturbance of 

^tfie^ormal course of t^e functions can pAss away end leave 
thiilge'^ I exactly as they were, A |:terman'bnt dam^e is 
dcTne — no immediately apprecmble, it may be, but still 
^there ; and along with other such items whil^ Nature in her 
r^riot accodn^kee^ng ueven ^rop{^, it will tell against us 
to th3 inevitable shot^teuin^^of our days. Through the 
Bccum^tabionli^ BiqKU injuries it is that constitutions are 
a3,.xmeiily undermined, and break j^oVn, long befoi^ their 
timo. ^d^ if weo call fo m^d bow far^the average 
deration o^life falls below tbe/possimB duration, we see 
bow imunnse-iii tl^e loss. Wh^, to tm numerous partial 
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opntioN. 

Lpaltli entaifj^ ^0 add gre&b 
•no-halr of>life 


dedaction^vvbioM bad 
fin^ ^^^actiom it result^ that ordinlri^ 
thrown away. ^ 

* Hence, knowledge wbtob Babsertfs direct 
vation by preaenting this loss of TLealt[i, is 
importance. We noV Aibtend that posseBsiDDis of Bad 
lAiowledge wontd by any means wholly remedy Iho evil. 
It is clear that in onr present phase of jBMtlization, mAfii 
necessities often compel theip to tranSgi-ci^. And ip 
farther clean^'thSt, even in the absence of such compulsion, 
their inclinations woulcL frequently lead them, wite 
their Convictions, to sacrifice future good to prd^nt grati- 
fication. Bat we. do contcdd that the right ftnowledgO 
impressed in the right ^ay w6nld effect much ; and 
farther contend that as the laws of health must bo recog- 
nized before they can be fully VonfonBled the impai^ii^ 
of such knowledge must prodede a mere rational living — 
come when that may. Wtf infer that as vigorous he^th 
and its accompanying bigh spirits are larger elements of 
happiness than any oiher things whatever^ the tfSsIyng 
how to maintain them is a teaching that yields in moment 
to no other \^atever. And therefore we assert tb^t such 
a course of {Physiology as is needful for the comprehsnsion 
of its general truths, and their bearings^n dbily 'dCKuldbl^ 
is an all-essential part of a rational education. 

Strange that the assertion should need piaking! Strang^^ 
still that it shotsld need defending ! Yet arc ^ere ne>t a mw 
by whom snok a p^ppontion will be received with something 
approaching ^ derision. Men who would blUsh if caught 
saying Iphig^Aia instead of Ipfiigenia, or would resent as 
an insult Einy imputation of ignorance reBp>ecting the &blei^ 
labours of a fabled idemi-god, show ny t the slightest shaiie 
in confessing that ^hey do not know; where the East^hfan 
tabes are, wnat are the oeffons of the spinal coz^, what u 
the norpial rate^* pulsation, or how the lungs are inflated. 
While anxious that (;^eir son V should ba wcU Up in th^ 
superstitions of two thousand jem^ ago, they car^'not 
that they should be taught eAiything a{>oaf fhe Btiamtue 
and fuifttions of their wn bodies — nay, even wiAi cRua 
imt to be BO itaughC. 8b ofer^elmipg is tbe InAoence 
of established routiiib I . S<7*teiTiDly in our edusUott 
theonivziantalf#sn4Mt:^il9^l:, t f -.M;! i 
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used not ine^t on the ’^alne of • that* jcni^ledge 
l^^iich indir^tl^lf-preseryation by faoilitAtjn^ 
^inin^ of K liviHihoodi This is admitted by' all ; and^ 
inde^, by Ihe mass ^ perhaps ^db exolnsively reguided ai 
fBb %nd of educa^oh. Bnt while every one is ready to 
l^ndoTBe^J^h^ abstract propositiro.4hat instruction fiUing 
youths for the business of life is of Iiigji importance, 9r 
W9ti tq consiiier it of supreme importance; yet scarcely 
uy inquire '^hat instructiqn will so fit them. It is true 
U^I^Teading, writing, and arithmetic are "taught' with Bji;i 
ii^Ui^nt appreciation of their t^s. But when wc have 
smd tms We have said nearly all. While the great bulk 
of what etee is acquired has mo bearing on the industrial 
^tivities, an immensity of information that has a direct 
bearing on the industrial activities is entirely passed over. 

Bor, leaving o^ut oul^ somb very small classes, what are 
all men employed iu P They are employed in the produc- 
tio^ preparation, and distribution of commodities. And 
q^ what does efficidhcy in the prodnction, preparation, and 
diitf^lmtion of commodities dependJP It depends on the 
nse^ o^ method's fitted to tne respective natures Of these 
commodities; it depends on an adequate acqqaintanoe with 
their phylioal, chemical, and vital properties,® as the case 
^[iCy De ; that is, it depends on Science. This order of 
kuowled^ whic^i^ is in great part ignored in our school- 
courses, IB the o^er of knowledge underlying the right 
performanoo of those processes by which civilized life is 
made possi^e. Undepiable as is this tr^th, there seems to 
be 00 living consciousness of it ; its very familiarity 
makes it unregarded. To gfve due weight to our argument, 
we must, therefore, realize this truth io the reader by a 
‘i*upid review of the facte. 

Pawsip^ over the n^t abstract scieuc^, I|Ogic, (Sn the due 
guidance which, however, the large produd&r or dis- 
tributor depends, knowingly or uii]cnowi::^ly, for success 
in his busiuess-fqireoaste, wp some first to Malnematics. Of 
tbiSfOthe mo^ ^uerafyd^risioif, deling with uumber, guicM 
all industria&uctivi^iBs;^ be they those'by which processes 
or e^lunatetf tinned, or oommoditiesobbaght 
and sold) or accounts kept. « No ou» ueedo to ha'^ tho 
value of t^B division of TOStraA soiree insisted upon. 

For tl^O^ighv arts of Oonstsuctio^ some acquai n t aD oo 
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vitli pie iMre*8|9^cial di-^ion of Maj^^atios i9'ijidispei|i-i 
ealje. .Tha villagB carpcntor, who iRy^ dht'his' worlc by 
empirical rules, equally with tha'^bu^cier a Bri^unia 
Bridge, makes hourly reference to tTJ^ laws of opaco^T^I^' 
tions. The survey or who. measures the Jand -purchased J 
the architect in de^gniAg ^ mansion to be buil^ 01| it ; the 
bbilder when l^ing out the foundations; the niEsoni 
cutting the stones ; and the various artize^^ho piA up the 
fittings ; are all guided by geometrical truths. 
leaking is regulated from beginning to end by 
alike in the preparation gf plans and sections ; in ^nogi 
out the line ; in the mensuration of cuttings anl embank- 
ments ; in the designing and building of bridge?, culverts, 
viaducts,. tunnels, statioift. Similarly with tho harboufflf 
docks, piers, and various enyineerjpg and architectural 
works that fringe the coasts and ovesiSpread the country, B*d 
well as the mines that run underneath if. And now-a-duys, 
even the farmer, for 'the correct laying-out of blB drafus, 
has recourse to the level"— that is, to geometrical prin^iple^. 

' Turn next to the Aibs tract- Concrete sciepces. Ol^ Ahe 
application of the simplest of these, Mechanics) depends tha 
success of mc^em manufactures. The projier^s* of the 
lever, the el -and -axle, &c., are recognized in ev^y 

machine, and to machinery in these timea wo owe all pro-^ 
duction. Trace the history of the breakfast-roll. The 
soil out pf which it came was drained vwiih machine-made 
tiles; the surfkce wm tui’oed'over by a turbine; the 
wheat was r^ped,Bthrashed, and winnow?d by machines ; 
by machinery it was ground anj^ bolted?; and hod tho flour 
been sent to "Gosport, it' might have been made into 
biscuits by a machifie. Look roundtthe room in which jon^ 
sit. If modern,- probably the bricljB in its walls ^wm 
macbine-mple ; %n^ by machinery ^he flooring 'V^OciSa^ 
and planed, the manteL-shelf sawn and polished, j|be paper- 
hanging:s mada^iid printed. The veneer on the table, the 
turned legs of the chaij^, the cojpet, the'-^urta&nS, are all^ 
products of machine^, ^onr clotlhiJg — plain^'fi'guipSi or 
printed — is it not wholly woven, ijay, po^hapS' evei^s^nd 
by mAchtuery P And Voltune yon are reading — arOoBV 
ite leaTBS fabrteated fly oiie jpAobiga andDOdvered^^th these 
words by another P Add to which that for theJqiaftlW of 
distribik^on over bdih lofid and sea,^ w^ aro sil^ilii^ 
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Aufelbted. And tRA observe tb^t according' a^knowled^ 
□fi mecWmics "is wBll or ill applied to these eif^, cgmw 
aace^s or, tailnre.l The . engineer who miscalcnlatea th©^ 
fttr^gth^, of matcrim, builds ••bridge that breaks dowfi. 
the manufactnyei^wno uses a ^d machina cannot compete 
with a|M)ther whose machin^^rf^tes^less in friction and 
inertia.*’ The ship-builder adhering to th^ old model, is olfc- 
^ledbj one who builds on the mechanically justified wave* 
l^e principle And as thg ability of a nation to hold its 
T)wn against other nations, depends on thfi skilled Etctivi^b^ 
^f ita units, we see that on n^chanical knowledge may 
turn the tational fate.. 


On a^nding from the divisions of Abstract- Concrete 
Hcience dealing with molar for(55s, to those divisions of it 
which deal with molecular forces, we come to another vast 
B^es of applications? To Aiis group of sciences joined with 
the preceding groups we owe the steam-engine, which does- 
the work of millions of labourers. Thab section of physica 
which formulates the laws of h^t, has taught us how to 
ecymc^ize fuel in Ya^ioua^ industries ; how to increase the 
produce of flm citing furnaces by substituting the hot for 
the c^old blast;* how to ventilate mines; pliow to prevent 
explosions by using the safety-lamp ; and, through the bher- 
iflometer, how Jjo regulate innumerable processes. That 
section which has the phenomena of light for its subject, 
ogives eyes to ^the old and the myopic ; aids through tho 
microscope in detecting diseases and adultft-ations; apd, by 
improveci lighth?>usess prevents sbi^r^ks. “Researches in 
electricity and magnetism have saved innumerable lives and 
incalculable property through the compass; Tiave subserved 
many arts by tho electrotype ; and no^, in tho telegraph,, 
have supplied us wi^h an agency by which for the future, 
mei^^i^kDitiie trausactio^s will be regulat^dmnd political in- 
t ere ourstj carried on. While iif the details of in-door life, 
from the improved kitchen-range up to lica stereoscope on 
the drEPwjng-r0bm table,, the apjjlications of advanced 
phfs ica underlie ohm (Dmfoi^ and gratifications. 

^ill mo^nnmarous are*the applications of Chemistrv 
bleacher, the dyer, the oabccNprmter, are *iseverally 
cxscnpiell in procei^Bea tb^t afc well of ill dofte according ^ 
they do do not oonfoim to Shemiodl laws. Smelting oF 
copper, zUtCi lead, vilver/ iron,^must be bji 
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^bemist^.®* Sn^r-refintng-, gua-m|kin^ .soap^'boiljnH’/ 
guBpo'VTOer-m&inufactaro, aro oper^ioiu all pantlj ohomical;^ 
as are likewise those wl^icti prodno^glasa anu porfclaiiL„ 
whether the distiller’s worf stops at ^e alcoholic^fermSnt;;®- 
tion or passes "into the^ ao^^us, is a cHemicfl-l ^aostioD. oa 
Tjiiich hangs his profit ot fiss ; and the brewer, ifltis busi- 
ness is extensive, finds it pay to keep a ^ henaist on 
premises. Infleed, there is now scarcely aby mannfaotTirB 
over some part yf which chenftstry does not preside. s»y. 
ia these times even agriculture, to bfi profitably carHed bn, - 
must have like guidanceP The analysis of mofinAfl affd® 
soils ; the disclosure of their respective adaptation^ ; ihe use c 
of ^psum or other B^^^stance3 for fixing ammonia ; t^p 
ntilization of coprolites ; tho production of artificial manures 
— all these are boons of chemistry* which it behoves ^ha 
farmer to acquaint himself with. Be it jn tfie lucifer match, 
or in disinfected sewage,. or in photographs — in bread m|d9 
without fermentation, perfumes extracted from refuse, 
We may perceive that chemistry affects all our industries; 
and that, therefore, knowledge bf it concerns^very ofie'Who 
ia directly or indirectly connected with our induBtries. 

Of the Con(7rcto sciences, we come firsl to Astrffiiomy. 
Out of this has grown that art of navigation which hus^ 
made possible the enormous foreign conftnerce that sup- 
ports a large part of our population, while supplying rf— 
with many iicct^ssaries and most of onr lilxaries. 

Geology, i^ain, is a Science knowledge which 'greatly 
aids industrial sutJCcss. Now that iron ores are Bo large a 
source of wealtji ; now that the duraiiofi of our coal-supply 
has become a question of great interest; now that we have 
a College of Mines and a GeologicaPSurvey ; it is scarcely 
needful to enlace’ on the truth tl>At the stndjj □§ tfle 
Earth's crust is im{k)rtant our maCerial welfap^ ® 

And then the science of life — Biology : does' not this, 
too, bear fan dilf^n tally on these processeB of indirect self- 
preservation ? With what. we orflinar^ Call ^la 2 lt^actv 5 ^«^,•^ 
it has, indeed, little oonnexion^ bnt^mth thry’^a'll- essential 
manufacture — that of ^ food — it ia insefarably conneC^::^.^ 
As agri(&ltnre muBtqpnform i^ m^ods to the ghoBomena ' 
of vegetal amf uniiqpl lifi*,oit fol&ows that the asience of 
these phenomena is^the rational basis (jof a^rietdture. ' 
VorioUB >biological tilths nave i^sed beeA empiricj^J^^ ' 
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and p/ctedjnpon by faftnera, w 


been no coBception of ^hem as science ; sucb as 
ticni&r mahures are^iiited, to pa^^icnlar plants ; that croQS 
^ iertafti kinds un^ the soil tor other crops; that horses 
cannot ^o' good* Whrk on pcHtf^ ; thatT such and such 
diseaseVof cattle and sheep are caused by such and such 
tfpnditions. TJ^iese, and the every-day knc^ledge which flie 
agriculturist giins by experience respectilT^ the manage- 
'iflent of plaflts and auimslls, constitute ^is stock of bio- 
logical facts ; on tht largeness of which greatly depends 
Tiis SficcpsB. And as these biological facts, scanty, in- 
definite, ^rudimentary, though they are, aid him so essen- 
tially ; judge what must be the '^alue #□ him of such facta 
when they become positive, definite, and exhaustive. 
Indeed, even now Tie may see the benefits that rational 
biology is oonftrring on him. The truth that the produc- 
tion of animal heat implies wa.ate of substance, and that, 
tnerefore, preventing loss of hejt prevents the need for 
extra food — a purely theoretical conclusion — now guides the 
ftttleTiing of cattle : it is fdbnd that by keeping cattle warm, 
fodder is saved. Similarly with respect to variety of food. 
ThB^^xperimenfs of physiologists have sho^^ that not only 
W change of diet beneficial, but that digestion is facilitated 
by a mixture oF ingredients in each meal. The discovery 
»that a disorder known as “the staggers,” of which many 


£il§ thare 
such as that ^ar- 


thousands of sBeep have^ died annually, Jis caused by an 
entozbon, whict presses on the {brain, and that if the 
creature is extracte'd through the si^fteneS place in the 
skull which markl its position, the sheep psually recovers, 
is another debt which agricnlfure owgB to biplogy. 

Tct one more scieCce have we to note as bearing directly 
^ninc^strial sneedfes — the Science of l^ociety. Men who 
daily Iqpk at the st&te of the^ money-market ; glance over 
prices current ; discuss the probable or^s of com, cotton, 


■ngar, ,wool, ^k; weigh the chances d¥ war ; -and from 
tl^se dtfta decide on iheir ftie^antile operations; ‘are 
students'^ social ^scieiv^e; empirical and blundering 
^j^lTdcmbs it may*Cei bat still, stui^ents who gain the prizes 
or are^plncked of their prqjits, Bcco^Nling as they do or do 
not reB«;E the ri^t Ooisslusia^. Not^only tne manufacturer 
and jihe-^ercEfant must ffnide their^ransaotions by calonla- 
t jonf of supply and dtt based on nunieroos^^ts, and 
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tacitly, snad^ general -principles of* flooial 

Bctitn; bub even the retniler mus^ do theiikjp: bis proa- 
■gerity very greatly depending upon correotneas his 
judgments respecting the iiAure who%ale prices * and itlu^ 
future rates of" conaumntio^. Maniieallyf whoever takes 
part in the entangled comVniroial activities of a oOidJ^unity, 
is vitally interestsd in understanding the laws according 
which those activities vary. ■ ' ■ 

Thus, to all such as are occupied in the pioduobion, qX-< 
change, or distriEution of commodities, acquaintance wibt« 
Science in some of its departments, is of fundaiqpnt^ ind* 
portance. Each man who is immediately or jemotely 
implicated in any form of industry, (and few are not,) hEis 
in some way to deal with the mathematical, physical, anfl 
chemical properties of things ; 9 perh^>S, also, has a 
interest in biology ; and certainly has* in sociology. 
Whether he does or does not succeed well in that indirect 
self-preservation which we call getting » good livelihoc^p 
depends in a great dcgrel on his knowledge of one or more 
of these sciences : not, it may be, a rational knowlud^ ; 
but still a knowledge, though empirical. For what we call 
learning a business, really implies learning^ the soieiftio in- 
volved in it; though nob perhaps under the name §f 
science. And hence a grounding in scienon is of great im- 
portance, both because it prepares for all this, and because 
rational/ knowledge bps an immense superiority over 
empirical knowTedgo. I Moreover, nob cmly is scioiitifio 
culture requisite fo* each, that he ma^ understand the hcuo 
and the why of the things and proceise# with which he is 
concerned as maker or distributor ; bub it is often of much 
luoment that he should understand t^e how and the why of 
>7arious ot^er thingi and processes. ^ this age of j^in'^ 
stock ande^iakiI^*gfw nearlj^ every mam above th© AbuurOT 
is interested as capitalist in some other occupati off than his 
own ; and, as tMs interested, his prolib or loss depends on 
his knowledge of the saieqpes luring on This oiher oi^a- 
pation. Here is a mine, in tlje siAfbg of ^V|hich ^laby 
shareholders mined themselves, frgm ndU knowing 
certain fi)6sil belonged” to th| old red sand Bton|, bMoV 
which no coal ^is foiyid. I^meryns attempts fi^ve been 
made to construct electro -magnetic engine^ in tHc hope of 
superseding steam ; bat had'thosn who sppjilied'the i^OneJi 
understood the general law of the^correi»tioi\ and eqni- 
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valeucB forces, tfit^'inig’lib haT% had betfcr 1ftiI§,nteB at 
^hei^ banScr^ ®Dailj ai^ men induced to aid in carrjflig’ 
out indentions whicl^^mere tyro m science could show tor 
t^u^ile. Scarcely a I^ality butT has its history of fortunes 
fhrown awtfy over ^me impossible^roject. 

And if already the loss from want^ of science is sp 
frequent and so great, still neater and miFTe frequent will 
it De tolihose wnb hereafter Tack science. Jflst as fast as 
productive prifcesses become more scientigc, which com- 
petition will inevitablynmake them do ; and just as fast aS 
3 ofeit- stuck jinder takings spread, which they certainly will ; 
BO fast mu^ Bcientifickncywledge grow necessary to every one. 

That which our school-courses lijpve almost entirely out, 
wb*^ thus find to be that which most nearly concerns the 
husmesfe of life. Our industries would cease, were it not 
for the information which men begin to acquire, as they best 
may, after their edncation is said to be finished. And were 
it irot for the inforiBation, from age^to age accumulated and 
Bj)read by unofficial means, these industries would never 
ha*^ %Asted. .Had there b^en no teaching but Buck as 
^OeB on in our public schools, England would now be what 
it was «fi feudal tflnea. That increasing aciJiAintance with 
thqTaws of phenomena, which has through successive ages 
fenablcd us to Buhfagate Nature to our needs, and in these 
dFv^^a gives the common labourer comforts which a few cen- 
turies ago kings 'coald not purchai^, ib s^rcely in any 
degree owed to Jhe appointed meafis of ins^picting our 
youth. The vital kfiowledge — that by which we have 
grown as a nation t(5 what we are, and whicji now under- 
lies our whole existence, is a knbwledgg that has gob itself 
f aught in nooks and cofners ; while the ordained agencies 
fnf teaching have bceQ mumbling little "dl^e bub ^deal for- 
mulas.^ ^ ® j 


AV'e come now to the third great di^fcion of humur 
^tivities— a divf^on for which no '^preparation whatevei 
is m'ad^. Tf som^ Arange chanco • not a vestige of ut 
dear^ndpd to the refnote future save a pile of our school- 
1/ooks” or some college examin^tion-pa|^rB, we may imagine 
how puz^ed an antiquax^ of t^ porit^ w'outd bo on findi 
ing iu thertf no sign that the l^mers wero ever likely tc 
be pardhts. ’ “ This^ xqust^ have' been* the nirri’cuJwn foi 
thoif cQlihatcs,”,vWe m a v fancy him concludinir. " 1 inor* 
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coive %B «0 an elaborate prepafatiohl for ^anjt {hin^ ; 
especially for reading’ the hooka ofiPe^nefc nafions and of 
□o-existing nations (from K^Jiioh inde«^it seems cleaf^hat 
these pei^le ha^ V’ery little worth ^a^ng in tteir Rwn 
tongue) ;\bnt I find no igf^nce whateve/ to tlje tjfinging 
up of ehilMren. Thby could not have been so ab^rd as 
to omit all tr^iAing for this gravest of ^nfsponSif^iliti^SP 
Evidently then, this was the school-course of one of ^eir 

i - 1 II • ■ ■ ■ 

monastic orders.* 


Seriously, is it not an astonishing fact, that thovh on 
the treatment of offspring flepend their lives or dcatlfi, ana 
their moral welfare or ruin ; yst nol one word o6 instruc- 
tion on the treatnient o£ offspring is ever given to tho^ 
who will by and by be parents ? Is it nob monstrous that 
the fate of a new generation sl^uld left to the chan»a 
of unreasoning custom, impulse, fancy — joined with the 
suggestions of igngrant nurses and the prejudiced coun^l 
of grandmothers P If a merchant commenced business, 
without any knowledge of arithmetic and book-kegpjn^, 
we should exclaim at his folly, and look for disastrous 
consequences. Or if, before studying an^ltomy, a nqan set 
upas a surgioal operator, we should wonder at his audacity 
and pity his patients. But that parents jhould begin tloi 
difficult task of rearing children, without ever having given 
a thought to tho priMipleB — physical, moral, or intellect 
tnal — which ought to wide theiHi exciCes neither Borpriso 
at the actors jior pity for their victim^. • 

To tens of thous&nds that are killet^ add hundreds of 
thousands thai survive "^^ith "feeMo constitutions, and 
millions thal-grow up with constitc^ions not so strong as 
they should be ; apd yon will have soijie idea of the cur^ 
inflicted on their .offspring by parcnt|'ignDrant of ttiq4aws 
of life. Do but consider fbr a moment that th^ regimen 
to which childrgj^ are subject, is hourly telling n^on them 
to their life-long injury or benefit; and^that there aro 
tWenty ways of goingVrOng'^ oi^yvay of g^ng right;' 
and you will get Bom& idea of vihe euorjnous* Riishiel that 
is aXmosi everywhere inflicted hf the though ties#, 
hazard system in connnon nsef Is it decided tbsl a boy 
shall be clothed in sesne fliofly shdH dress, and ^<7 allowed 
to go playing about ^th liitibs i^eddoned %y cold P« The 
decision Vill tell on his whole future exislence — eithen in 
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illnesses ^ or in fitni^cd growth f or in SeficiStpeiiergy ; 
or in a maturity less viaorous than it ought to hav^ bffbn, 
and 4ti coiAequenb %i^rancea (jp anccess and happiness, 
Arelchildren doomedYo a monofonous dietary, or a dietary 
lhat is dcfiftieiit in Tiutritivenesa ■? ^Their uHimate^hyaical 
power atfd fheir efficiency as men and women, 'wdl inevitp 
^Jy be more of leas diminished by it. Are they forbidden 
vociferflus play, dr (being too ill-clothed to l^ar exposure), 
are they kept tn-doors in cold weather ? certain 

to fall below that meupure of health and strength to whidh 
tHby would else hare attained. When sons and daughters 
grow up |ickly and fedble, parents commonly regard the 
event as a misfortune — as a v^itatiOn of Providence. 
TLinking after the prevalent chaotic fashion, they assume 
th^ these evils com» without causes; or that the capses 
are supornaturdl. Nothing of the kind. In some cases 
the causes are doubtless inherited; but in most cases 
fdcflish regulations are the causes. ,Very generally, parents 
{hemselves are responsible for all this pain, ibis debility, 
thU Idipressioa, this misery. They have undertaken to 
Co^ltrol the lives of their offspring from hour to hour; 
with ehuel carelwness they have neglected \p learn ai» 
^hjfL^ abont these Tital processes which they are nW- 
ceasmgly affectiflg by their commands and prohibitions; 
ijj utter ignorance of the simplest physiologic law^s, they 
have been year by yvar nnderminiw the ponstitutions oi 
their children ; a^d have so inflictedlaiseaso aiyl prematnre 
death, not only on th$m but on their descendants. 

Equally great afe ^he dgnorance and f^e consequent 
injury, when w'e turn from physical ^ training to moral 
[training. Consider tUh young mother and her nursery- 
ld|p3]^bign. But a f^ years ago she w&d ^t schaol, where 
her memory was oramAed with '^rdSjazfd names, and dates, 
and her renective faculties scajuoly in the slightest degree 
ezfliroifled^ — where not one idea was giveff^er respecting 
the methods of (fealipn wftla tb^ opening mind or child- 
hoou ^ an'd'^^^re hef mscipVne did not in the least fit her 
fq^rthiuking out ^hethods of her o,wn. The in^-^rvening 
^ears ha^e l>een passed in pryatising ^lUBio, in fan^y-work, 
lU novel-leading, Aid in^party^going^ no thought having 
yet been g^ven the grave rvspon^ilitieB of maternity ; 
'i|ud scarcely an^o^ that solid iutallmual cnitore ebtoined 
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which•w^u^tf be some preparation fon |ncb responsibilitiea, 
Anfl now B 0 B her with an unfol^in? hatno^i characlei 
committed to her charge — see her pfO^undlj ignorant ol 
the phenomena with whicfi^Bbe baa t^ deal, undei^kiii^ tc 
do that ^hich dbn bo d^o ^ut imperft^tl^ eyeti with the 
ayl of tbV profonndeHb Kiftwlodge. She kno'^s^otbing 
abont the Batnre^f the emotiona, their ordef of evolntiim 
their fanction^ or where nse ends and abil&e begins. Snt 
is under the iny^resaion that? some of th9 feelings EVC 
wholly bad, which is not true of any one of them; and 
that others are good however far they may 1^ (mrrie^ 
which is also not. true of an^ one of them. And then, 
ignorant os she is nf the stmcturo aho has to deal with, 
ahe is equally ignorant of the effects produced on it by thia 
or that treatment. What cauibo mqre inevitable thhn ^le 
disastrous results we see hourly arising P ■Locking know- 
ledge of mental phenomena, with their cause and con- 
sequences, her interferei^ce is frequently more misuhievBua 
than absolute passivity would hare been. This and tha^ 
kind of action, which are quite normal and JoenehciRl' ihe 
perpetually thwar^ ; and so diminishea the child’s happi- 
nass and pro^ff, injures its temper emd Ker own, aM pro- 
duces eatrangement. Deeds which she thinks it desirajlle 
to enconrage, she gets performed by thftnts and bribes, 
or by exciting a desire finr applause: considering litbl^i 
what the inwaiji motve may be, so 4mg os the outward 
conduct conforms; oAd thus cultivating hypocriAy, and 
fear, and Eelfishness, in place of gobd feeling. While in- 
sisting on trab^fuluess, she coneiantly %ets on example of 
untruth, by. threatening ^naltiea which she does not 
inflict. While inoulcabiifg self-con tM, she hourly visits on 
her little, ones, BcoldiugB for.^ts undeserving ^f 

them. She has niA the remotest id0a that in the nftrseiy, 
as in the world, that alone is the truly salutar^ discipline 
which visits all conduct, good and bad, thp natural 
consequences — the consequence, pleasn/able vr pa^fuh 
which in the nature of things ^ach^<mduct i^ds to^bringi 
Being t^ns without theoretic guidance, hed quite ifica^pe^LB 
of guidftig herself trooiug the mental proces#eB going 
on in her chfldreUip her mle impi/lBive, inqpnsisbeilt, 
misohievoufi; and wrald indeed he generally mEnons, were 
it nob (hat the ovAirhelming tendency of the 
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miDd tc^asanme the (roral type of the race, snb- 

prdin B tea all dnih or influences. ” ^ 

^ 'An^ theif the cuk^e of the intellect — is not this, too,, 
mismanaged in a sin^lar manner P Grant that the phe- 
iiomena of 'intelkg-Bnce conform- tj laws; gran t^hat the 
■evolutioA'of intelligence in a child also "conformal lawa^ 
it follows ipevitably that education cannot be rightly 
guided fvithout atnowledge of these laws. TB suppose that 
y^u can properly regulate this process of fonnjngand accumu- 
lating ideas, without understanding the nature of the prcf- 


Cdbs, i^«,bagrd. How widely, thfti, must teaching as it is, 
differ from teaching as* it sljould be; when hardly any 
parents, and but few tutors, know anything about psychology. 
As^ might be expected, the established system is grievously 
at ^ulf, alike in matt*- andkn manner. While the right 
class of femts iS withheld, the wrong class is forcibly 
administered in the wrong way and in the wrong order. 
Under that common limited ide^ of education which 
confines it to knowledge 'gained from books, parents thrust 
prifhBr# into the hands of their little ones years too soon, 
to tfceir great iniurr. ^Not recognizing tjlB truth that the 
funotidd of booWi^ supplementary — that fluey form on 
indirect means to knowledge when direct means foil — a 
means of seeing ttirough other men what you cannot see 
Jot yourself ; teachers are eager lo give Second-hand facts 
in place of fi|r8t-haHi*^acts. Not pefceivin^the enormous 
value of that spontaneous education which goe^on in early 
yoars — not perceiving 'that a child’s restless observation, 
instead of .l^ing igdorad of cheeked, should be diligently 
ministered" to, and made as accurate complete as possi- 
ble ; they insist on occupying its eyes and thoughts with 
thtug^, timt ar^ for fhe time being, incomprehensible and 
repugiunt^ Possessed* by a feuperstitidh which worships 
the ^jmibon of knowledge instead of knowl^ge itself, they 
‘do no* that only when his acquaintance w^h the objects 
and j^OesstfB of t^e l^UBehbld, tbv streets, and the fields, 
iS-beco|!ping'Vll^^^l^|y^^{^^^'^B — only then should a child 
\3e ^wtroduced to toe new sources pf informatioi^ which 
^^'BSoks* BU^pJy : and this, no^. only diccau^e imfnediate 
cognition ^s of far^ireatof val^e than^mediate cognition; 

alsc^ IftcausF the words oc^toia^ in books can be 
.tightly^ in torpre tod into ideas, only in proportion* to iho 
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AH fcec^e^t Experience of t^inga. Obslrve next, ^Imt thia 
forAal iliBtiTQction, far too soon coi^mencedf ia carried on 
^ with bnt little reference ti^tlie laws of Rental d^elopiaent. 

, Intellect^! progresB is of necessity f^m the concrete Uf tbo 
nbstract.V But regardlej^ if this, highly nbstnfct studies, 
such as gmmniaT, '^ich should come quite late* begun 
quite early: Political geography, dead an(^ unin teres big& 
to a child, an d^hich should be an appendage of socidlogicM 
studies, is commenced betimes^ whilo physidlil geograpl^^ 
ccftnprehcnsible and comparatively aitmetive to a imild, is 
in great part passed ovor.J Nearly every subject dealt 
is arranged in abnormal ordgr : definitions anc^rules and 
principles being put firsts instead of being disclosed, as th^ 
are in the order of nature, through the study of cases. 
And then, pervading the wh(fle, is dhe vicious syslen^of 
rote learning — a system of sacrificing^ th® spirit to the 
letter. See the resnlts... What with perceptions nnnatu- 
rally dulled by early thwarting, and a eoerced attentioif to 
books — what with the mental confusion produced by teach- 
ing subjects before they can bo understood, and ib "eltoh 
of them giving generalizations before tho facts of which they 
•are the gcneuaiizations — what with mak&g the pupifs. mere 
passive recipient of other’s ideas, and not in the logst 
leewiing him to be on active inquirer or self-instructor — antf 
what with taxing the faculties to excess ; there are very fej^ 
minds^that bei^me asl^fficient ag tbe^Bf^tbe. Examina- 
tions being gnee passra, books are laid acide ; the' greater 
part of what has "been acquired, being unorganized, soon 
drops out of recollection ; wha# remains is mostly inert — 
the art of applying^knowledge nob having been cultivated ; 
and there is but little poWer either^f accurate observation 
or independent, flunking. To all li^ich odd, tl^t^wl^u 
much ot the infonf ation pained is of relatively ^alf value, 
an immense ma^s of information of transcendent value is 
■entirely passei^ver. ^ , 

Thus we find the fEfttaito be ftneh u might have be^ iiW 
ferred f) priori. The training^f ciftlaren — pA|r%i ral,3naoraJ, 
and in^llectual — is defective. And ui ^T^at 

measure it is so, beqausc portnts are devoid of tlgib know- 
ledge by whicu this^tr^ining’ cai^*’ alone be rignt^ giuded* 
What is to be expect^ w|^en one of the anosb Intrjcate of 
tprobleilis ia underta&n by those whob h^e g^ven |oa{t:q)y, 
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^ Ibongtt’ to the pAmples on wMcli its silutiof^ depends P 
Foi^shoB-ba^in^ or noi^e-building’, for the managSlQf^tl^of 
a or % locomd^ve en^ns, a long apprenticewip ia^ 
Js it, theti, Tnat the nflfolding of a hnmAn being 
■ In bodj and mipdfis^so commratively' siraple a process, 
that any» ome may snperinteni alld ragnlate i^Jnth ng 
pr^aration whatever P If not — if the prqpess with ono 
eldepti«n, mord •omplei than any in Natni%pand the task 
of /ninistering^ it one of BTvpaBsing difficulty ; is nob 
madness to make no provision for such S task P Bettei 
^■criho^ accomplishmen ts thaut omit this all-essential 
instruction. When a .father, acting on false dogmas 
‘ adopted wfthout examinationj has alienated his sons, driven 
thtm into rebellion by his harsh treltment, ruined them, and 
made himself miserably ; he ^ight reflect that the study of 
EtlJblogy would# have been worth pursuing, even at the 
cost of knowing nothing about .^schylus. When a mother 
is Houming over ^ first-born that has sunk under the 
secpiele of scarlet-fever — when perhaps a candid medical 
mas bae confirmed her suspicion that her child would have 
recoyered had not its system been enfeebled by over-study 
^whovsho is prc^ttf&te under the pangs of combined gri^ 
and remorse ; it is but small consolation that she can read 
Dante in the oripnal. 

Thud we see that(^fcFr regulating the third great division 
w htiman activitioK^kJcnowledge of &e laws of life is the 
one thing needful. Somd acquaiilbance Vith the first 
principles of physiology and the elementvy tnfths of psy- 
chology, id indispensable ^r the right bringing np of 
children.) We doubt not that many will reaf this assertion 
with a smile. That pan^nts in genoral ^ould be expected 
to«ac(mire a km>wled|;e of subject's bo abstruse, lyill seem 
to them* an absurdibja And i^we pr«pflsed that an ei- 
hanstivo k^wledge of these subiects ^onld be obtained by 
* all fathers and mothers, the absurdity 'f^ald indeed be 
glaring cifougb. 43ub we do ^ot. ^ General principles only, 
accmlipanTed diy Buolf iUnstrations as. may be needed to 
^em ifTfder^tood, 'VfouTd suffice. And these might 
^Jbo 'readily taught— if not i^bionoll^, then dogi^tically 
Bo this Ss *it may^ however, here afe th# indisputable 
facta the developmbnt of childrin in mind and body 

"follows* certain laws; that nnldds thfte laws are in some 
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degree coflforbi^ to bj ^renbs, de^tL^ inovitable , tHat 
TmLeH^ Aej are in a great degree (jpniormq^ t^ere ttinst 
resnll^Bi^rioiiB physical and ‘mental deftqts ; ai}d tha^ oi^ly 
when ^ey- are completely oonform&^^itQ, can. a pprfecf 
matnriW be reached- then^^wbe^er bU who may 

^e da}^^ parenta, ahdtil(^ not strive with some anxiety to 

learn what thef|e laws are. * 

• • • 

From the parental functions let ns pn^s now to .tbo 
functions of tab citizen. Wo hav^ here to inquire what 
knowledge fits a nmn foathe discharge of tboso fi^mtion 
It cannot be alleged that the nged of knowledge fitting 
him for these functions is "wholly overlookeH ; for on? 
BcliDol-coursea contain Sertain studies whioh, nominally at 
least, bear upon political and^ socia^ duties. Of tK^e thtf 
on^ one that occupies a prominent placets History. * 

But,' as already hinted, the information commonly given 
under this head, is almost yalueless for purposes of guidftice. 
Scarcely any of the fadta set down in onr school-historic 
and very few of those contained in the more elaborate 
works written for adults, illustrate the right principles of 
political action. The biographies C^Hflonarchs ^nd our 
children learn little else) throw scanjely any light upon the 
science of society. Familiarity with court intrigues, ploA, 
nsurpations, or the lik& and with all the penonalities 
accompanying thenA aids very elucidating £Ee 


accompanying thenn aids very elucidating £Ee 

caiisca of national piCgress. We road some squabble for 
power, tb^ it led to a pitched battle; bnat such and such 
were the names of the generals and their leading snbordi- 
nates ; tha^ tbey had siKSh so many thousand infantry and 
cavalry, and so i&any cannon ; mat they arranged their 
forces in this ^Ud that order ; ^that they manceuvMa, 
attacked,, and felV back jp certain ways ; that^atf tRs part 
of the day snob disasters were sustained, and that such 
advantages girtned ; that in one particular movement somtf 
•leading officer fell, w^ii^ in pivtuer a c A* tain ferment was 
decimated ; that after all the ckuging fvrtimcs bf the 
fight, the victory was gained Joy tht^ or Mat anny;,and 
that sMnany were killed ai^d wounded on each side; and m 
many captn^d by the c^queqprs. And no^, ^out of thfc 
accumnlated detail making np*the narrative, lay which it 
is that helps you itf deciding on your^ conduct as A oitizeiL 
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Snppo\ing evoh tbkt yoa dilig^tly reaW, TL» 

Filiteen D ccieite Batklea of tho World,” but accoul^ttfj^t all 
other ^ battles that ^islory meutiona ; how ‘ inuc£ ‘ tuora- 
|judj^iou 3 „would your ^ofce be ai»<;hB next election ? " BuB- 

►those are .facts — iptatesting you «ay. yWithout 

doubt ttkeyBarc facts (such, at ^ewft, are not ^holly or 
partially fictions) ; and to many they may be &tercstirfg 
talcts. , But thfig ^y no means implies that are valuable, 
^i^titious or jnorbid opinio^^ often gives seeming value tu 
things th at have scarcely any. A tulipom^iac wUl not p^rb 
IKith lyjhoice bulb for its weigh t^in gold.; To another man 
an Ugly pfece of craphed old china seems his most desirable 
possessioifl And there are ttiose who give high prices for 
the relics of celebrated murderer^; Will it be contended 
that these tastes are any me^uro of value in the things that 
gi^tify them ? not, then it must be admitted that the 
liking felt for certain classes of historical facts is no proof 
of ^eir worth j and that we must test their worth, as we 
test the worth of ofher facts, by aSking to what uses they 
applicable. Were some one to tell you that your 
neighbour’s cat kittened yefltorday, you would say tho 
infori^tion was valueless. Fact though it jnight be, you 
would call it an utterly useless fact — a fadt that could 
u^o way influence your actions in life — a fact that would 
not help you in learning how to live completely. Well, apply 
same test to nreat mass of h^torical facts, and you 
will get.tho same result. They are fijets frofii which no con- 
clusions can be dtawi ^ — unorganizahle f^ts ; cWid thereforo 
facts of no servioBoin establishing principles of conduct, 
which is the chief use bf facts. -Read them,°if you like, for 
amusement ; but do no^ flatter yourself ore instructive. 

„That which tonsti^itos History, proptwly so colled, is in 
gr«at^j)&rt omitted fi*pm works on thui sftbjeot. ’ Only of 
late years^Aiave historians comihenced giving ns, in any 
considerable quantity, the truly Valuable information. As 
in past agps ths king w^ everything and the people 
fiotihng; «g, ^n past tori es thh doings of the king fill 
the entiro picture, to which ^he national life forms bat an 
.obscure^ background. While only bow, when tlk^welfare 
of nations cather Jhan of ruli^^ is be6bming)the dominant 
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ccnceTiiB n^Jbo jniow, ia tl|B natnAl hiat^ry -of society. '\^o> 
facts which help ns to und^^twd ^ow|a^iialj|oii 
has and organized iisolf. . Among let us of 

conrse have an occonnt its gowiiSnent; 'vfith a^litble 
as may ^ of gossip abonb the men^wh& officered ib,^nd^ 
os mnc\ os p^ible the Btrh.rtTire, 'p|inoipleB|. 

mcthodsj^rejndicBfl, corruptions, i&o., which if exhibited ; 
and let tbi^ account include not only the natfre and acbipii^ 
of the central* government, but also thosf of local ^v^rn- 
ments, down to .their minutcfit ramihcatioift, Let us "of 
c(9urse also have a parallel description of the occleswtic^ 
government — its organization, its conduct, its ifi 

relations to the State; and |4:con5panyiDg this^tbo cere- 
monial, creed, and religious ideas — not only those nonji- 
nally believed, but those really believed ana acted upon. 
Let ns at the same time be ififormifd of the control eagr- 
cised by class over class, os displayed ip^dbial observances 
— in titles, salutations, and forms of address. Let us 
know, too, what weyp all the other customs whlcl^ 
regulated the popular life out of doors and in-doors 
including those coiiecrning the relations of "the sesSsj’iflid 
the relations of parents to children, '{'bo superstitions, 
also, from tlifi’more important myths down to the Charms 
in common use, should be indicated. Next should oonv a 
delineation of the industrial system : sFi owing to whaf 
extent the division If labour was carried ; how trade&- 
were rcgulatei^ whetaer by i^te, or otherwise ; 

what w as tb^ connection betw een employers and em'ployed ; 
what were the Agencies for distributing commodities 
what were tha means of confmuiMcalion ; what Was the 
circulating medium* Accompanying all which should be 
given on account of the indnstrin arts technically conn 
sidered : etatinglfie processes in ns8, ant the qpG^lby^bf 
the prodnois. Further, the intelledtual condi^on 6f tho 
nation in its varioos grades should be depicted* not only 
with respect To the kind and amount qf educi^tion, but 
With respect to the progress *mad% in sciedte, ami tb* 
prevailing manner of thinking’. 'AiB degniilb’of a^sthetiu 
culture,^ displayed ^ a/chiteoture^ roulpbnre, painting, 
dress, m^ic, noetrypand fiction, should be dest^il^d. Nor' 
riiould there Do omitted a ^etclf of ttib daily Jiv^eB of thw 
people — their food, ^hstf jioines, and tbeir aiiLiiB|iiient0. 
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And lastly, to connect the wbf)le, shodldpbe^axbibitod tbs 
i]V:)raTs4 theoretical abd practical, of all classes : ai^indif^tec 
in their la^8,®bal^ts, •proverbs, deeds. These facbS, given 
"wirti as inncb brevity as c^sists witb clearness aifd 
Bw:8nracy,^ should be Bp grouped and arrangsd thaWfebey may 
be comprt|bendba in their and contemplated as 

mutuaty-dependent parts of one * great ■wole. Tbe 
mm fhonld be so to present them that ^en may readily 
trace the consenaua subsisting among them ; with the view 
6f learning Vhat social phenomena ctp-exist with w;bat 
others. And then the corresponding delineations of suc- 
cee dflig nges should be so managed as to show how each 
oelief, i^titution, custom, and arrangement was modified ; 
^nd how the consensus of preceding structures and funt- 
tions.was developed into t^e consensus of succeeding ones. 
&ich alone is the ^ind of information respecting past 
times, which cait be Of service to the citizen for the 
rggulation of his conduct. The only history that is of 
practical value, is^^^what may be ucalled Descriptive Socio- 
logy. And the highest office which the historian can 
ffischarge, irf that of so narrating the lives of nations, as 
to fuyiish matepials for a Cfljnparative Soqjology ; and for 
the subsequent determination of the ultimat^laws to which 
0^ial phenomena conform. 

But now mark, that oven suppi^sing an adequate stock 
■of this truly viable historicalfi knowledge has been 
acquired, it is olf"compara,tively lityo useswithout the key. 
And £he key fo tec be found only Science. In the 
absence of the geperalizations of biology and psychology, 
rational interprctatic^u of social phenomena is impossible. 
Only in proportion afl men draw cei^^in rude, empirical 
jnferences respectiqg numan nature, they enabled to 
luidu^and even tho^ simplest facts o{ social life : as, for 
instance, i^he relation between ^npply and demand. And 
if the rfiost elementary truths of Bocio4,9gy cannot bo 
reaqbedb until spnie kno^wledge is obtained of how men 
^gQSfiYuUy i^hink, fee^ ^nd act nbder given circumstances; 
thennb is minifesf; that ttere con be nothing like a wide 
cbmjpi^bension oT sociology, unless through aVTpmpetent 
acquaintance wit^ bis ^faculb^s, bodily and 

mental- Consider the Witter in the abstract, and tbis 
conclusion .is sj^lf- evident. Thus r-oSociety is made np of 
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sqoie^ is doi^ mhj the 
ther^ol^, m indfvi- 
the PBoilutio4B of i^poial 
ifidividuols depend on 


indiyi^uAlsY^Bll fhat is Cone in 
CDi%bi^^ actions of individnaJs ; e 
dual actions only can bo ^oond 
|)benonaena. Bnt the acferons of 
the law^ of their natures ^ and thtir ^q^ioDB •cannot bo 
Dnderstood until thqae Ivw^aro understood. Thjse laws, 
however, reduced to their simplest expressions, proTO 

to be corollari^ fiom the laws of body and ^Tnd in gvneroL 
Hence it follows, that biology and payohol^gy ore indie-t 
pqpsable as iutOTpreters of sociolog-y. Or, to state the 
conclusions still more Bin^>ly : — all social pbenomqpa 
phenomena of life — are the most p>mplex manifestations 
of life — must confirm to th^ laws of life — aiM can be 
understood only when fbe laws of life are understood. 
Thus, then, for the regulation^ of thu fourth jiivision of 
human a/ctivities, we are, os bcfo^, oepen^nt on ScienJe. 
Of the knowledge commonly ilhparted in educational 
courses, Very little is of service for gliding a man in his 
conduct BS a citizen. Only a small part of the history he' 
reads is of practical value; and of this sn^ll park^as 
not prepared to make proper use. He lacks not only the 
materials for,, hut the very conceptioif of, descriptive 
sociology ; anti he also lacks those generalizations of t^e 
organic sciences, without which even desciiptive sociology 
can give him but sm^ aid. 

And now we^ome to that ronraining division of .hnman 
life which iiSClnde^the relaxations and afinsements filling 
leisure hours. After considering what training best fiU 
for self-preservation, for the obtainfflent of BiistonancB,’for 
the discharge of pafental duties, and for the regulation of 
social and politic^ conduct ; Wo have Bow to consider what 
training best fit^for the miscellaneods ends not nK^ded 
in these — for the enjoy me&ts of Nature, of Litef^ture, and 
of the Fine Aj^^, in all their forms. Postponing them as 
do to things that hear more^vi^llupoa hnmf nVel^re^ 
and bringing everything, ks we bav^ w ^the test of aAnaf 
value; it wnl perhaps he mfdlred thatvye aM inclined W 
slight less essential things. No greater miEtake 

could he niadep however, yi^d to ^one in* tie Ttflne 

we attach to esthetic culture anci its p 1 efl|areB.* Without 
painting, scolpture, mnfiio,”jk)eti7, and tbs emotioift pro- 
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daoed^by natural* beaaty of oT^ry kLui), liftfiwou^d lose 
half its Ihaimi. So far from regarding the tralhiog #nd 
pratihcatiod ot th^ta^es aa unimportant^ we believe that 
in^yke ^ come they ^11 occu^ a much larger share of 
human lifp thaji When-the forces of Nature have 

been fi^UynConc^ered to man^ — when the means of 
production have been brought to perfection — when labotir 
4»8 be^n economized to the highest degi^'ee— when educa- 
tion has been so systematized that a preparation for the 
*m'ore essenti^ activities may be made with comparative 
fl^pidity — and when, Consequently, there is a great increase 
of speEi^ 6ime ■ then will the beautiful, both in Art and 
Nature, rightly fill a laVge space in the minds of all. 
o fiat it is one thing to approT^ of ffisthetic culture aa 
largely conducive to humai^^ happiness ; and another thing 
te.r admit that it is‘^a fundamental requisite to human 
happiness. However idiportant it may be, it must yield 
pi^cedence to those kinds of culture which bear ‘ directly 
^npon daily duties. ' As before hinted, literature and the 
fine^a^ts are made possible by those activities which make 
in^iviclual an'd social life possible; and manifestly, that 
whicb^is made possible, must be postponei^ to that which 
makes it possible. A florist cultivates a plajrt for the sake 
□of ' its flower ; apd regards the roots and leaves as of Value, 
chiefly because they are instrumei^tal in producing the 
flower. But w hile^ a s an ultimate [product, the flower is 
the thing to whlct everything el^ is subordinate, the 
florist has learnt ^hat,the root and leaves are intrinsically 
of greater import^ce ; because on them the evolution of 
the flower depends. He bestows every care in rearing a 
healthy plant; and knows it would •be foUy if, in his 
anxiety to obt^ th| nower, he were ta peglect the plant. 
Simiki^y in the case ^before us. Arclytecture, kculpture, 
painting, ^usio, and” poetry, fnay truly be called the 


efflorescefloe o^ civilized life. But even sup^sing they are 
of transcendent wort|^ os to subordinate the civilized 
diftlpt of Wjiioh fpuw (whifib ban hardly be asserted), 
it stiU W adn^t^ that the production of a healthy 
oivilgsed bTe mult be tfhe first consideration that 

culture inksaryuig^thiB must^T^upy bhe highest pUce. 

Abd bo^ we Bee most^dl^tinotly tb^ vice of our edaoa« 
tional oysteip. aegleote tbtf ^dtttsfor tbe sake of . the 
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flower, • In tfnxiety for efegancB, it, forgets Babitsnce. 
Whilfc it gfyeB no knowledge conducivp to Belf^pr^BeTYatioA 
while of knowledge that fatiilifcatea gaining a UvnlihiyMl 
it gives bi}t the mdiments, AM leaves the greater part io 
be picked np anyhow in afterlife — while loi^the disoharge 
of jparental functions tit iflkkSs not the slightest pi;QTision 
— and while. for tljo duties of citizenship it nrep^M by^ 
imparting a maaa of facts, most of whicn ^re iirvOTant, 
and the rest without a key ; it is«diligent in toaohing what^ 
Bvei adds to refinefuent, polish, 6cla6. Fnlly as we may 
admit that extensive acquamtance with modem l^igi^kgee 
is a valuable accomplishment, whigh^ through reading, 
conversation, and trowel, aids iif giving a certain* finish ; 
it by no means follows thA; this resalt is rightly purchased' 
at the cost of the vitally importqrit knqi^ledge saqrihced to 
it.. Supposing it true that olassical^ducation eondoaes 
elegance and correctness of style ; ft caifnot be Said that 
elegance and correctness of style are cq^parable in imt 
porbance to a familiarity '^th the principles that should 
guide the rearing of childron. Grant that thq taste Riajb 
be improved by reading the poetry written in extinct 
languages ; yet it is not to be inferred thaff such itnppeve- 
ment of taste Is equivalent in value to an acquaintano^ 
with the laws of health. Accomplishments^ the fine arts, 
hclles-lQttT^^ and all thm things which, as we say, oon- 
stitut^ the efflorescence of civilization gjjrmlrl be wholly 
subordinate to tfhat instruction vund disc^line in whicn 
civilization reSts. A| they occupy the leisurF part of lifOf to 
should they occupy the leisure part of education. 

Recognizing thus the tme jrasitiftn of ^thetioa, and 
holding that while tho onitiyation of ^hem should form a 
part' of education fipm its commencemept, sooh oultijatioii 
should be subsidiary ; we h^ve now to Jnquire what 
ledge is of most use to this end — what knowledge best fits 
lor this remainU^ sphere of activity P To this qudslion the 
answer is still the same i 
the assertion may be^ 
highest Art of every kind L> -- — -- 
ont Scien^^here be. neither perfect ^productio A noj 
full appreciation. Sdieneet lin^ted aoEeftation 

oniTsnt in society, maj not liave b^en poaseaied bf Tariooil 

artiflU of high repute ; dm! eedte obseryere fe nioh artiiti 
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lia7» ^en, they” hEive always *^ssesse^ \ Sfoc^ of those 
flmpincaV g^eralizaJ;ioiis which constitute sciWice fn its 
lo^vest phase ; ofld they haVe hahituall^ fallen far belqw 
perfection, partly hlcause thMr generalizations jWere com- 
paratively fev and inaccnnl^. That science necessarily 
nnderjje# the fine arts, become^ toanifest, d •priori^ wjien 
^we rememby that art products are all piore or less repre- 
sentative of objective or subjective phenomena ; that they 
rf:an be goo(i only in proportion as they conform to the laws 
of these phenomena; and that before fhey can thus con- 
forig, t^e artist must know what these laws are. That 
this d ^iori conclusion tallies with experience, we shall 


Boon see. 

Youths preparing for the practice of sculpture, have 
to acquaint themielves with the bones and muscles of 
the human fiame in i^eir distribution, attachments, and 
movements. This is a portion of science ; and it has been 
found needful tg impart it for the prevention of those 
many errors which sculptors whh do not possess it commit, 
■^knowledge of mecham'cal principles is also requisite; 
and such knowledge not being nsually possessed, grave 
meshanical mistakes are frequently made. Take an 
instance. For the stability of a figure it is needful that 
the perpendioalar from the centra of gravity — “ the line 
of direction,” as it is called — shoiifc fall within the base of 
support ; and^^hanufi it happens, that when a man EissumeB 
the attitude kn^wn as ”*8tanding at easj,” in which one 
leg is straightened And the other relaxed, thS line of direc- 
tion falls within- the foc\^i of the straightened leg. Bnt 
Bculptors unfamiliar with the theoir of equilibrium, not 
uncommonly so repv^^sent this attitude, th^t the line of 
> direction fallB midway between the feAt. Ignorance of the 
la^ of ^momentnim leads to analog&ns bloHders : as 
witnes^^e admired Piscobolus, which, as it is posed, 


must inevitably fall forward the moment qnoit is de- 
liyered'. » • ^ . 

' pointiu, tj^e mtcessiiy for soientiflo information, em- 
piri^l if not ^stiona^ is' still more conspicuous. What 
gi^s the grotesqueness t^ Chinhs^ pictures, ikless their 
utter ^iil^gard of the^lawsiof app^rauAs — ^their absurd 
HneaT pCfrspeqfiive, audi tbeif want of aerial perspective P 
In what are the drawinffs of k ohiM so faulty, if not in i 
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Bunilar iib^nSe of trut^ — an absence a^In^, in 
trom^lgTiorance of the way in whioh the asp^ts'Cf things 
with the oonditiona ? Do bat r^mBniMr ttie bdbka 
and lectar^B by which studeBls are instmctod; or dbneidBp 
the criticisms of Raskin ; or^ok at thB diTings of Ihe Pre- 
Raffaelitea ; and yon* wilT adb that progr^a in'paihting 
implies increasing knowledge of how effects Nature aroi 
produced. The %ioat diligent obseryation,^ unaideft by 
science, fails to pijeaerve from error. Every ^inter wifr 
endsrse the assertion that unless it is known what appear- 
ances must exist under giveA oircamstances, they o&teaPwill 
not be perceived ; and to know what appearangga muat 
exist, is, in so far, to understand \he science of appearances. 
From want of science Mr. J. Lewis, careful painter as ho 
is, casts the shadow of a lattice-^indowvin aharply-dedned^ 
lines upon an opposite wall; whioh he wOAld not have 
done, had he been familiar with tho phenomena of pennm- 
brffi. From want of scien^je, Mr. Rosetti, cjatching sight of 
a peculiar iridescence displayed by certain hairy surfaces 
under particular lights (an iridescence caused by the^dif-'* 
fraction of light in passing the hairs), comn^ita tho error of 
showing this iridescence on surfaces and in positions wliere 
it could not occarr ■ 

To say that music, tcto, has need of sciefftiffc aid will 
cause stUl more Bnrprise| Yet it may be shown that musio 
is but an idealiza|<ion of the natural langWg^ of emotion ; 
and that consequently, music mull be gootkor bad accord- 
ing as it conforms io the laws of this natural language. 
The various inflections of voice which ^cdhipany feelings of 
different kinds and in^n3ibie&, are the germs out of which 
music is developed. It is demonstrable that these infleo 
tions and padences not accidental o^ Arbitrary ; btit ^lab 
they are determined by certain general principles of 'fibol 
action ; and that their expressiveness depends en this. 
Whence it folWtfs that musical phrases and the iqplodies 
built of them, con be effective oiff j w8ten they are in h^- 
mony with these general principles.* It^is aAi^nlt here 
properly toillustrate thjs position.- But^^rhaps ib will 
suffice to^^tance swarm^ of worthless ballade that 
infest drawing-iboms, |S comffdsifcicmB wbibh scieq^ would 
forbid. They sin agai^t science setting to music, Jdeafl 
that are not emotional enough to prompt ofbsic&l ex.preg* 
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theyVlso sin against Boience”b7*tiB^^ mnsical 
{^brases ^ve no natural relations to tb? ideSs ex- 
proBsed lAeven w^ere these 'are emotional. They are bad 
because tbey are nntme. Add to say they are i^true, is to 
say they are unfciebtific. 

in poetry the same i^in^ bolds. Like music, poetry 
bas its rooLin those natural modes of expression which, 
accompany uvp feeling. Its rhythm, it^ strong and nu- 
vmerouB metaphors, its hyperboles, its violent inversions, are 
simply exaggerations of the traits of excited speech.® To 
be glOO^ therefore, poetry must pay attention to those laws 
of nervous action which excited speech obeys. In intensi- 
fying &d combining the*^ traitp of efxcited speech, it must 
have due regard to proportion — must not use its appliances 
without cfestriotiott but,^h0re the ideas are least emo- 
"tional, must BSe the forms of poetical expression sparingly ; 
must use them more freely as the emotion rises ; and must 
tSarry them to their preateat extent, only where the emotion' 
reaches a climax. The entire contravention of these prin- 
•-crpNja results in bombast or doggefrel. The insufficient 
respect for them is seen in didactic poetry. And it is 
beca’dae thoy are rarely fully obeyed, much poetry 

^ inartistic. 


Not only is*it that the artist, whatever kind, cannot 
produce a truthful work without Ife understands the laws 
of the phenom«aa be represents ; but it is^that he must also 
understand ho^ the minds of spectators or listeners will be 
affected by the sevofal peculiarities of diis work — a question 
in psychology. Wha^t impression any art-product generates, 
manifestly depends upon the” ment^ natures of those to 
whom it is presents ; and as all mental natures have cer- 
tain (^oracterifiticfr^in common, there "i^UBt result certain 
borkespopding general principles on which olono art-pro- 
ducts 0 ^ bo successfully framed. These general principles 
oannot be fully understood and appbed,^le8s the a^isi 
Bees hbui they fclJ^Dw Armn Uie.laws of mind. To -ask, 
'^hethei' tb| compe^ion pf a picture is good, is really to 
ly)W the perceptions and feelings of obse^grs will bo 
affitot^ by it. To ask whei^er a is well constructed, 

to Vhethev ils situatioiiB ore po an%nged as duly to 
consult Ae popper of attention of an audience, and duly to 
^ avoid ovcrioxing any one nlam of feelings. Equally iu 
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arranging ffie leading diTlkions of a p^oeA or fiction, ifi 
combinij^ the words of a aingle Be^itence, the>^odiioB9of 
the efiect depends npon the* skill with«wmoh the i^enbal 
energies^ and snsceptibilibiw of the f^adcr are ect^omi^d. 
Eveiy artist, in the course %i. his edaoaijon and after-life, 
accumulates a stoc]^ ofm^ims by whioC hisppwhctice is 
regulated. . Trace such maxims to their roots, an3 they in- 
evitably lead ypu down to psych ologicsal piTnoiples. AiTiP 
only when the artist understauds these psyo^ologioal pr^-^ 
cifiles and their Various corollaries, can he work in harmony 
with them. , ’ ^ 

We do not for a moment believe that science VilT make 
an artist. Wliile contend that {he leading l^s both of 
objective and subjective phenomena must be understood by 
him, we by no means contei^l tha^ knowlef^e of auo^ 
laws will serve in place of natural percv^ion. Not tfle 
poet only, but the artist of every type, is bom, not made. 
What we assert is, that innate faculty c|Lmiot dispense with 
the aid of organized knowledge. Intuition will do much^ 
but it will not do all. Only when Oenius^is marviadjo 
Science can the highest results be produced. 

As we hav^ above asserted. Science is hecessary nqb only 
for the most successful production, but also for the full 
appreciation, of the fine arts. In what comsists the grealea 
ability of a man thanipf a child to perceive the beauties of 
a picture ; unless it is in his more Qxtg^i^d knowledge of 
those truths iif nature or life which the picture renders ? 
How happdhs the cultivated gentleman A enjoy a fine poem 
so much more than a boor does ; if it is not because his 
wider acquainfbuce with objects anfi actions enables him to 
see in the poem mifch that the bo^v* cannot see P Ajid if, 
as is here so obvious, there must be tome famiUapty with" 
the things represented, |pefore the ^p^uaeniation ^n> be 
appreciated ; then the representation can be» TOmpletely 
appreciate^«nly when tne things represented are com- 
pletely understood. The is,^tbab e'^ry additional 

tmth which a work, ot art expre^yei, gives waddifioifll 
pleasure ^ the percipient mifia — a pl«|siir^ Riat is missed 
by thi^^gnorant jii* this truth’. The more realities” an 
artist indicate in any Bjpount work, ^;he more 

faculties doetf he afl^al to* the. more nu^ierott Tdeas does 
he suggest ; the mc^e gratificanon does he afford. * But to 
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feceiv^ this gratifS cation the spectator, or leader, 

met kJbw the realities which the artist has indictied ; And 
to knpw th^se (ealM.ies is to have that much science. ^ 

’ j^d npw let ufl notfOverlook^iiie further great f^t, that 
not onlj (hieB sci^cei underlie scnlptnre, painting, music, 
poetry,, that science is poetic. The currei^) 

opinion l^iat science and poetry are opposed, is a delusion. 

is doubtless ^rne that as states of consoioanesa, cognition 
and emotion t|na to exclude each other. And it is doubt- 
less also true that an extreme activity *of the reflective 
^ower^ tends to dea(fen the fellings ; while an extreme 
activity dt the feeling tends to deaden the reflective 
powers : im which sense, indeed, all orders of activity are 
antagonistic to each other. But it \s not true that the facta 
^f science ^e unpoetinal; oil that the cultivation of science 
id^ecessarily unmenaly to the exercise of imagination and 
the love of the beantifnl. On the contraiy, science opens 
nr^alms of poetry where to the nnscientiflc all is a blank. 
TnoBe engaged in scientifio reseaifches constantly show ns 
tlmt, ttey realize not less vividly, but more vividly, thjBm 
others, the poetry of their subjects. Whoso will dip into 
Hugh ^ J^iller’s 'v^rks on geology, or reai Mr. Lewes’s 
** Sea-side Studies,” will perceive that science excites 
|K>ftry rather thin extinguishes it. And he who contem- 
plates the life of Goethe, must see mat the poet and the 
man of science eg- exist in equal activity. Is it not, 
indeed, an absurd and almost a sacrilegious "belief, that the 
more a man studio Nature the less he reveres ft ? Think 
you that a drop of water, \^J^ich to the vulrar eye is but a 
drop of water, loses adytbing in the eye oi Ijhe physicist 
who knows that its elewients are held together by a force 
•which, if suddenly liberated, would preduce a flash of 
lightuf^^ P Think yoi^that whatsis carele^ly Ictoked upon 
b;^ the uninitiated as a mere snow-flake, does not suggest 
, higher aalociations to one who has seen tbroBgh a micros- 
cope the ^won'oronsly-isrieil pnd elpgaut forms of snow- 
caysinls ? . the rounded rock marked with 

parallel scratbhes, palls up all much poetry in an ignorant 
mind as^in the mind of a ^^logist, Wljo Imows tl&t over 
this rock^ glacier ilid a x^^lidi^years ago ? iThe truth is, 
that tbosn who have never.entered upoh scientific pursuits 
^ blind to ^os{ of the (Mietiy by Which they are but- 
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ronnd^. Whdfever haa not in youth .coflected plEl|pte antf 
insscts, not half the halo of ii\^resb 'V^iich lanes atid 

hedge-rows can asanme. Whoever hlB not |ough4 for 
dossils, h^ little idea of thft*poetical fi^sociations that sar- 
ronnd the places where ii^edded iPeaiTifes Were found. 
Whoever at the sea-sidf* has not had a micrvSQPpe and 
aquarium, has yet to learn what the highest pleasures of th^ 
sea-side are. indeed, is it to see haw men oooupy 

themselves with trivialities, luid are inai&rent to tlM 
grandest phenoirftna — care not to imderstand the archi- 
tecture of the Heavens, bu^ are deeply interesteij ii% some* 
contemptible controversy about the intrigues of Mary 
Queen of Scots ! — aje learnedly critical over a Oh*eek ode, 
and pass by without a gfance that grand epic written by 
the fnger of God upon the stmta of Vie Earthy * ^ 

We find, then, that evqn for this remaining division 3 
human activities, scientific culture is the proper prepara- 
tion. Wo find that Esthetics in genejfal are necossarHy 
based upon scientific principles ; and can be pursued with 
complete success only through an acquaintan^^e with^thew 
principles. We find that for the criticism and due appre- 
ciation of works of art, a knowledge of tfie constitution of 
things, or in other words, a knowledge of science, is re- 
quisite. And we not vnly find that scienoe is the hand-' 
maid to all forms t<l art and poetry, but* that, rightly 
regarded, science is itself poetic. ^ ^ 


Thus far 9ur qu^tion has been, the worth of knowledge 
of this or that kind for purpq^es of guidance. We have 
now to judge the relative values of (Afferent ki^ds of know- 
ledge for purposes bf discipline. aThis division of onr 
subject we are obliged to treat with oomparative brevity; 
and happily, no t^ery lengthened trealiment of it is nfedod. 
Having found what is best for the one end, w^ have by 
implication ^^and what is best for the other. We may be 
quite sure that the acqmreiqeat oi\ those cT^e^ of fa^ 
which are most nseful tor re^lat^nr cond^b, mvolf^ i 
mental exe^ise best fitted for Strengthsk^m^ the f^ultips. 
It wonUf be ntfcerly jxJhtrary to toe beantiihl ec^nol^ of 
Nature, if on^kind of cultq^ weg^ needed. for fh^ gaining 
information* and hnothei' kin(l were nofded ftk a mdnw 
gymnastic. Everywhere - ihroi||ghoat oseatien ife find 
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developld ^ fcHrongli tbe perfiJrmaiffl^ of^. those 
fuHctioira 's^ch it is their office to perform; nof.throcgh 
the p^rfonpanSe artificial esercises devised to fit them 
foi^thoB^fniictioiis. fThe Iled*^dian acquires t^e swift-" 
ness and Agility ^hich make 4iim a sncceesfal hnnter, by 
the actoal. pursuit of animali'; qpd through the miscel- 
laneous activities of his life, he gains a better, balance of 
si 0^1 powek^than gymuastics ever give^^ That skill in 
tiyicking eneipies and prey which he has reached after long 
practice, implies a subtlety of perception far exceeding 
anythjpg j)roduced by^ artificial training. And similarly in 
all oe^B. From the Bushman whose eye, habitually em- 
ploy^ in^dentifying distant objects th^t are to be pursued 
or fled from, has acquired a telescopic range, to the ac- 
countant whose dady prag^tice enables him to add up 
S&veral columi^ of figures simultaneously ; we find that 
the highest power of a faculty results from the discharge of 
tl*BB duties which^the conditions of life require it to dis- 
charge. And we may be certaiif, ^priori, that the same 
liuP7« tt)lds throughout education. Ine education of most 
value for guidance, must at the same time be the education 
of mcwt value foif discipline. Let us consider the evidence. 

One advantage claimed for that devotion to language- 
ieSming which tforms so prominenl| a featnre in the ordi- 
naiy owrriculv/my is, that the momo^ is thereby strength- 
ened. This iswLgsnmed to be an advantage peculiar to 
the study of words. But •the truth is, that the sciences 
afford far wider fields for the exercise, of mdBaory. It is 
no slight task to remefnb^r every^ing about our solar 
system ; much more td remember all thalT is known con- 
cerning the structure of onr galax^^ ’ The number of 
compoimd snbstanoas, to which chemt/ltry daily adds, is 
so*gi^t that few, sa^e professtu^, call dhumcrate them; 
and to repallect the atomic conslitutions and affinities of 
all these com^unds, is scarcely possible wi^ont making 
ohemisti^ ^be o<icnpBjion gf ,life. In the enormous m^s 
fif 'iffienonmiia presentfd by the* l!ai:th’s crust, md in the 
B^l more ehdrmqvs’ mara df phenomena preB|e^tad by the 
fosaila ”it contains, there is mattdr which it the 

gedtbgic&l Btndenbt years, of &]^lication to ^naster. Each 
leading ^iKisioi^of physios — sound, Beat, l^hb, electricity 
— inclhdes faotA nuiueroiis endtigh alarm any one pro- 
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posi^^ if lelm them bIL And yrhSn we to 

sciences, the effort of n^morj ij^oired becOmes 
still greater. In human ^atomy albne, Uiq qnantitj of 
detail ia so ^great, that yonng burgeon haa •comDf^nljT 
to get it np half-a-dozen times befire dig can permanently 
^retain it. I'he numbed of species of plants wluqJidiotaniBts 
distinguish, an^onnta to some 320,000; while the variod 
forms of anim^ life with which the ^lologist deals, bA 
estimated at some 2,000,000.* So vast is the accumulaiicm 
«f facts whicS men of science ^ave before them, tbat^ 
only by dividing and subdividing their labours qfiJi th^^ 
deal with it. To a detailed knowledge of his own 
division, each adds bnt a g^eraf knowledge df the aUietf 
ones ; joined perhaps fo a rndimentary acquaintance with 
some others. Surely, then, acienc% cnlbivatiui oven 
very moderate extent, affords adequate exercise mr 
memory. To say the very least, it involves quite bb good 
a discipline for this faculty as language does. * 

But now mark that while, for the training of mere 
memory, science is as good as, if not Jtetter jthan, language , 
it has an immense superiority in the kind of memory it 
trains. In the acquirement of a language, the cofmexions 
of ideas to be established in the mind correspond to jacten 
that are in great imeBiSnre accidental f whereas, in the 
acquirement of sci^ce, the connexions of ideas to be 
established in the mind correspond, t» facts that are 
mostly neces&iy. It is tru^that th^ relations of words 
to their meanings are in one sense natural ; that the 
genesis of these relations m^y be traced back a certain 
distance, though rarely *to the Beginning ; and that the 
laws of this ^en^is form a branih of mental science — tlm 
science of philology. Bub since it ^rill not be ^ntend^^ 
that in the ac^nisition pf language, as ordL^riljf carried 
on, these natural relations between words and, their mean- 
ings are Jvbitnally traced, and their la'^ explained; it 
must be admitted thgt^bey are dbmmBnly Igai^ed as foAi* 
tuitouB relations. -On the other Jmd, the relation^ trBiob 
science presents are causal *rel|itioni% and, 'when projjierl^ 
tau^B, are nndeTq^^K>d as ^ch. While laugua^ ft^ilinr- 
izes with nen-rab^onal i^ations, soiemce . fanfLli^rizra with, 
National relations. Whil^ the .one exeKistA^uemoty only, 
the other ozeroiBeAoth fnemoj^ and nnderstandidg. 
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Obseip^’ next, that a great Baperiority of sciei^ toyer 
laD^age aa ft m^acB of ^iBcipline, is, that it cnlti'vmeS tlTo 
I augment. As> m of lecture on tnental education delivered 
bt tile Ko 3 «al Inatitutiod, Profes|ir Faraday well raoiarka, 
the most commoi^ mteHectual f^ilt is deficiSn^j of judg- 
ment. '^^oiiety, speaking geHerdUy,” -he says, “is not 
on]^ ignorant a^ respects education of the^ judgment, but 
[t IS also ignorar^ of its ignorance.’* And*the cause to 
which ho ascritiea this statef is want of scientific culture. 
The truth of his conclugion is obvious. Correct judgment 
^th re^rd to surrounding objects, events, and conae- 
quencOf, becomes possible only through knowledge of the 
way in wMch surrounding ^henopena* depend on each 
other. No extent of acquaintance with the meanings of 
Ifqrds, will ^arantee ftorrecttinferences respecting causes 
and effects. Th» habit of drawing conclusions from data, 
and then of verifying those conclusions by observation and 
oxpiriment, can alon© give the pow^r of judging correctly. 
And that it necessitates this habit is one of the immense 
advaiitages of spiBuce. 

Not only, however, for intellectual discipline is science 
the best^, but also for moral discipline. The* learning of 
lan^oges tends, if anything, further to increase the already 
lAdue respect for authority. Such aiidlsuch are the mean- 
ings of these words, says the teachq^^ or the dictionary. 
So and HO is the wile in this case, says the grammar. By 
the pupil these dicta are received os unquestionable. His 
constant attitude of nrind is that of submission to dog- 
matic teaching. And a necessary result is a tendency to 
accept without inquiry' whatever is egtab^shed. Quito 
opposite is the mental toLe generated by the cultivation of 
Bcienoe. ^ Science m^es constant app^ri to individual 
reftBOn.c Its truths ore^not accept/id on authority alone; 
but all are ^at liberty to test them — nay, in many cases, 
'the pnpil is r^uired to think ont his own ^s/aclusions. 
Every stop" in a so^ntifi6 investiga^op is submitted to hia 
juSgUfhnt. * He iB not «nked ip admit it without seeing it 
to trnf . £nA tb]f trust in his own powers pro- 

ducM.^B fprther increased by jtbe nmfprmity with VThiob 
Natufe justifies hi^^ inferences owhen they ^te correctly 
drawn. iWitf all which there' flows that mdependenoe 
which is^ a most (finable plemeut in ^bharacter. Nor in 
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fcliia t;}i9 oifty iftoral benefS; beqiie«tliQd Sy acientiBp BTilture.^ 
Arried on, as it skould ^ways Ije, ma muclf as 
possible under the form ctF originm iftsearoh^it ea^rci^es 
persevefancQ and ainceri^rf. Aa aa^ Profeaaor Tyndail of 
inductive inquiry, “ it retires patAenfk ^dustry, and aif 
fumble and conseien^u» acceptance of Tahalt* Nature 
reveals. The fi|*at condition of buccbbs is an noneat re- 
ceptivity an(t a willingness to abandon^ all preconceived 
notions, however cherished, if. they be founii to contradio^ 
tiae truth. Bdlieve me, a self-renunciation which hoa 
something noble in it, and of which the world nav^ hear^ 
is often enacted in the private experieuce of the Iruo^ohiry 
of science.'’ • ■ • 

Lastly we have to ^aert — and the assertion will, W0 
doubt not, cause extreme suEprise— pthat the^iscipline of 
science is superior to that of our ordinapy education, be- 
cause of the religious culture that it gives. Of course we 
do not here use the words scientific apd religious in tleir 
ordinary limited acceptations; but in their widest and 
highest acceptations. Doubtless, to the superstitionv that 
pasB under the name of religion, science is antagonistic ; 
but not to the essential religion which these supeftatitions 
merely hide. Doubtless, too, in much of the science ^at 
is current, there is ft pervading spirit ef irreligion ; 
not . in that true sc|ence which has passed beyond the 
superficial into the profound. ^ • 

" Tins sdenoe and true religion,” sajs PtofeBsor HnzlDf at the 
close of B recent coOTee of lectures, " are twin-Bislers, and the se^ara- 
tion of either from the other is sure ^ prove tfte death of both. Science 
prospers exoctlj fa proportion u it is rebtoDS ( and religion fioudshea 
in exact proportion tb the scientific de^b and finoneBB of its b&sfa. 
The great deedi of njiilosophers hav^ been ||BB the fruit of their Intel* 
lect than of the i^recLion of that intcllei;^ an eminenAf ^UgioaB 
lone of mind. Truth has yielded herself A^er to ihei^ pafieace, ibeir 
love, their BiDgle-heartedn^, and their Bclf-denial, than ig their logical 
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^apposec. those who iuic«a8ix)j^)y ntteTed these enlogtes on 
bis^orks were contest with looking at the onTaides^of 
bhem ^ andshacf n^er opened’ them, much less tried to 
un^jrstand them. W&at value Vh ould we put upon their 
praises ? WTiat ^kould we thin^ of their sincerity ? Yet, 
Domparin[j^ Bfuall things to gr^t/luch<is the conduct ofe 
n^nkiud in general, in reference to the Universe and its 
Cause, c Nay, it is worse. Not only do the^^ass by with- 
0ut study, theae things which they daily proclaim to be 
90 wonderful ; but very frequently they condemn as moie 
cauflers J;ho^e who give time to the observation of Nature 
— the^ actually scorn those who show any active interest 
in these nfkrvels. We repeat, th^n, that nob science, bub 
the neglect of science, is irreligious. Devotion to science, 
^a tacit “^rship — ^ tacit Precognition of worth in the 
things studied ; nnd by imnlication in their Cause. It is 
not a mere lip-homage, but a homage expressed in actions 
— liot a mere profe|sed respect, but a respect proved by 
tile saorihce of time, thought, and labour. 

Nor (jia it thus only that true science is essentially 
relifi^ious. It is religious, tOo, inasmuch as it generates a 
proton^ respect for, and an implicit faith ia, those uni- 
ibr^ties of action which all things disclose. By accu- 
idulatedtexperienseB the man of soiencf acquires a thorough 
belief ift the unchanging relations of phenomena — in the 
invariable conns-xipn of cause and consequence — in the 
necewity of good or evil results. Instead of t^ rewards 
and punishments of traditional belief, which peo^e vaguely 
hope they may gain, cir eaca^, spite of their disobedience ; 
he ^da that ^ere are rewards *and pi|nislmenta in the 
prdai|iBd oonstitubion of ^things ; and that 'the evil results 
of disobedience are inSvitahle. He sees the laws to 

whidh ^e mp^sb submit^re both mexerable and beneficent. 
He sees th^t in conforming to them, the process of things 
is ever towardg^ greater perfection and a nighfli happiness. 
Hence he ^is 6onstrfitly«tck in^st* on them, ana is iiii< 
di^kht when<^ tbey ape edisrqgai^ed. -And thus does he, 
by psserting ^e q^temhl , principles cf thin^^^d the 
neoe^by pf obeying them, prove litpiBelf intrinBX^y 
religmoS. . 9 m ** ^ ^ 

And lasll^^e lorther religioi^ aspect of i 


enoe, thnt It 


«kpe oaik give nS- tine coifoeptions or onrselvOS and cmr 
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relaiio|L to 0^e mysteries emBteQceiw sams time 

that it bI^wb US all -which can Im shows ns fhe 

limits beyond which we can -know notUn;^. by* dog- 

matic assertion, does it teoA the imti||pnihilifij of«cojii{#o- 
bending the Ultimate Canle of thii|^^ |;)iit leads ua 
clearly to recognize th^ impossibility by bring^^ na in 
every direct^ion to boundaries we cannot cro|B. It realisga 
to ns in a wa^^wliioh nothing else can, j^ha littleness of 
human intelligence in the face of that whi«h tranaoends 
hiyiian iutelligeifte. While towards the traditions and 
authorities of men its attitude may to proud, befofB the 
impenetrable veil which hides the Absolute its attffiKds 
humble — a true p^ide and tru6 humihty. •Only the 
sincere man of science (fnd by this title we do not mean 
the mere calculator of distances^ or analyzer of (lOinpOands^ 
or labeller of species ; but him who through lower trntha 
seeks higher, and eventually the highest) — only the genuine 
man of science, we say, can truly h^ow how uttei^ 
beyond, not only human Imowledge but human conception^ 
is the Universal Power of which Nature, and Life^ End 
Thought are manifestations. 

We conclude, then, that for discipline, as well bp for 
guidance, science is of chiefest value. In all iti eSeo^, 
learning the meaningG| of things, is betteF than Ipaming 
the meanings of words. Whether for intellectuhl/'lnoralf 
or religious training, toe study of snirougdkig pheno^Bzena 
is immensely Aperior to the* study o^ grammars and 
lexicons. * ^ • 


Thus to the question we eet out "V^th — What knowledge 
is of most worfn?— ^the uniform reply is — Science. Thii 
is the verdict on ail* the counts. For direct Belf-pwserlm- 
tion, or the mdintenance of life &ad health, tU all- 
mportant Imowledge is — lienee. For that indy^t self- 


brcBorvatioi|^^hich we call gaining a livelihi 
ledge of greatest value is — Scipo^. For the 
of parental functions,, tke* proper guidance 
only in — Sfjence. For that inlernretatktfi i 


dning a liveliho^, the fcnow- 
For the du% discharge 
oper guidance udxi be fdbhJ 
nlernretatktfi of i&tional li&, 


past aiul "present, wi^dnt whioh tee oitisen oannot ripely 
regutale his oradnet, the mSispensablo key i/— Doienoe. 
A^e.for the laost pd!rfeot production andt prbdfrnn enjov- 
ment of art in all its forms^’ Ihe needful itUl 
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— ScienlJB, and lor . pnrposes of discipbte — inteMectuaL 
nfbral, relig^ious — the most efficienb stady is, oii?o mofe— 
Scieiice- 5^ he qn6’Btion which’ at first seemed so perplexed, 
bbS become, in the *fconr8e oi^nr inquiry, comparatively 
simple. W e h^we not to estimate the degr^s of importance 
of difielgnt orders of human ftcti^ty, and different stadias 
as severally ^ttin^ ns for them ; since ,we find that the 
Btad 3 »of Scienc^, in its most comprehensive meaning, is 
the best prepara^on for aH these orders of activity. We 
have not to decide I^tween the claims of knowledge^ of 
great^th^ngh conventional value, and knowledge of less 
th<J9^ intrinsic value ^ seeing that the knowledge which 
proves t<y be of most valufe in |ll other respects, is in- 
trinsically most valnable : its worth is not dependent upon 
ppinion, is as fi^d as Qs the relation of man to the 
sarrounding Tvorld. \N’ecessary and eternal as are its 
truths, all Science concerns all mankind for a time. 
B^usUy at presei^i and in the Remotest future, must it 
be of incalculable importance for the regulation of their 
oondact, that^men should understand the science of life, 
physical, mental,^ and social ; and that they should under- 
st^d^ll other science as a key to the sciende of life. 

^nd yet this study immensely transcending all other in 
^importance, is that which, in an ag^ of boasted education, 
receives the least attention. Whil^ what we call civiliza- 
tion could never |iave arisen had it not been for science ; 
science forms sca^ely an appreciable element in oar so- 
called civilized training. Though to thei progress of science 
we owe it, that miUions find support where once there was 
food only for thousands ; yet o^ thes^ milfHons but a few 
thpusands pay emy resect to that which has made their 
e^itenoe possible. ^Though increasing ^owledg^ of the 
properties , and relations of things has not only enabled 
wanderiqg tribes to grow into populons nations, but has 
given to the^uutleas members of these pop^us nations, 
coipfort^ ann pkasux^ whieh i^ejir few ni^ed ancestors 


heV^ evemeonceived^ 9 r could have • believed, yet is this 
kipd of knowledgcPonlj jiow receiving* a grudoing recogni- 
tioi^^ opr highest education^ instilo^ions. To toM^owly 
growing^ a&^uaintanoe with tns' unifor^ oo|9xiatences and 
sequences in fthsiiomena — to tl^e estahlishmeiit of invariable 
*laws, we owe our emancipation fro^i the grossest super- 




fetilhes ; A, with heoatombs of Tiotimi, propi^atttg diaboli* 
.cal deities. Asd yet this sdience, whioA, in plico of^ the 
most de^ading conceptionAof thing^ h&B given bB boiUb 
insight into the grandeurs o] creatioi^ is’Tritteil against 
ii^onr theologies am^froVnei apon from onr pn^bl 
Paraphrasing a^ Eastern fable, we may s^ that in thq 
family of bo^dges, Science is the hoi)senold drudge, 
who, in obscurity, hides nnrewgnised perfeotiins, To her 
hsAbeen committ^ all the work ; by ^er skill, intelligence, 
ami devotion, have all conwnienoes and gratificatipnatheen 
obtained ; and while ceaselessly ministering to the rdii^ 
has been kept in the bacj^udd, that her hanghiv sisters 
might flaunt their fripperies in the eyes of the world. Thd 
parallel holds yet further. ForVe arm fast coning to the 
dhomient, when the positions will be changed ; and while 
these haughty sisters sink, into merited neglect, Science 
proclaimed as highest alil^e in worth anl beauty, will rei^ 
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ORTELLECTUAL iDUCATlON. 


catinot fail to be a i3lati(ftiehip between l|ic7 
Buecegritel systems of edat^tion, and the snccessive social 
states wfilt which fhey have co-existed. Having a com- 
mon origin in Ihe national mind, the institutions of each 
^ob, whatever be iheir special funOtions, must have a 
family likeness. men received their creed and its 

intipi^retations from an infallible anthoritj deigning no 
explanations, it was natural that the teaching of children 
should be purely^ dogmatic. While “believe and ask no 
was the maxim ot the Church, it was fitly the 
m 6f the ^hool. Conversely, yow th^t Protestantism 
has rained for adults a right of private judgment and 
established the practice of app^ng to reason, there is 
bttrmony.ia t£e Change th^t has made ju^^enile instruction 
a process of exposition addressed to the un^ei^tanding. 
4h)ii^ with poUticoI despotism, sterd m it^'.commands, 
ruling by force of terrd^, visiting trifling orimes with 
death, and implacable in its vengeodioe ou' the disloyal, 
there ^ecessarilY g^w up an ocademk^ discipline similarly 
harsb.^ disoiplijlie multiplied iigtndLiDns and blows for 
ever^ breOoh of ^hein^a disoipflne pf unlimit^ antocracy 
nphdd By rpds^^md ferules, and the black-hole. On the 
other lia^d,'4e.iii^nBpae of j^litical liberty^o abolition 
laws ,rl^rio^gpdiv{^Tf» aBtmi^ and the amelioratton 
of the criniTtil Oo^, have been ococinpamed by a kindred 

a frees tow4tdB nm^floercive education : is 

pk%d» by fewer restrAints, other 
punisnaiBctB ^.used to' goveni hfisL In tl||)6e oso^tio days 
when^inen, aotjing on the greatest^noiMry prinolple^ held 
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tli^ m ^T^ifiOatiofta ^tiemseU^^ iho 

mom YirtfiouB they were.^ fcliig!V’ii4> & lQAtt«r ^ ooursv, 
conBidere'd that the beat edp^a^bCk.'Vluvli i9o6t Ulwaft^ 
the wishe^ of their childreii^aiid idl a^i^faneou' 

activity with — i^Yoa muaA n’t do j WJblJ^ on ine 
contrary, now that happiness Jb coming ^ 

a*legitimate aim — now (hat hours of oA being 

shortened and pgpnlar recreations provided f p^rent^ and' 
teachers are beginning to see that most^ihildi^ desire 
ma^ rightly be vatmed, that" childish Bpgr(^ shbnld b4 
encouraged, and that the t^dencies Of the 
are not altogether so diabolical as was stt^ipOHed. 
in which all believed that trades must he k^tal^lBh^ otI 
bonn ties and probibi\ionB^ that manofaeti^bTB nAededrtb*^ 
materials and qualities and piqpeB to be pEe3flribald*$ 
that the value of money could be deteAhine^ b^lkw ; wns 
an age which unavoidably oherisbed thb 'notions that a 
child’s mind could be made to order ; that its powers we^ 
to be imparted by the*Bohoolma^r :* that it was a 
receptacle into which knowledgo was to be put, and th^ 
built up after the teacher’s ideal. In this fi%e- trade era, 
however, when^we are learning that thei^ is muchtmore 
self -regulation m things than was supposed;/ tbh^4a w to, 
and commerce, and Sericulture, ana nav^giStiDn, dan A> 


better without management than with it; that pk^itical' 
governments, to be efflbienti must grow from Within 
and not be imposed from withoc^ ; we arehJso being tao^t 
that there id a natural process of mqntaf evolution which 
is nob to be disturbed without injury ; that we may Hot 
force on the unfelding min(J oui^artyiDiBl forms ^ bub that 


psychology, also, dist^ses to us a law^f supply and demand, 
to which, if we f^uuld not do hanp^^we must cijnhiiQiL 
Thus, alike in its irttoular dogmatism,^ iU^ha^ah disoiflin^ 
iu its multiplied restciotftnB, in its proHeiB^ Aaoeticism, 
and in its fki^h in ths' devicea of nmn, OdAcational 

regime waa "akin to the Soci^ l^sUns^ wjbliNlhiEtti it was 
contemporaneous ; and ^lifllilarlyt in . ^^jbe ^vd^d^ .of thepi9 
oharacterifltics, our modem modes o^ouUwh^vrespondho 
our morediberal religious and politlovd in^tutions. ' . 

3tlt thsre remi^ hrtherj%raUelisius,to whish ^re nMi 
not yet advertc|L : iHat, namely, between- ppood as eA bj 
whii^ these rsspeotioe oha^lfges h^ve bee^ wroaght oitt ; 
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^iid between the* severaf states *0^ rfitero^eneoiiS 

opuiion to^which they have led. Some centnries^go tl^re 
was ^uniformity pf be"lief — rejigions, political, and ednca- 
t'hmal. ,All men wore Romanists, all were Monarchists, 
all were liisciplep o^ Aristotl#; and no one thought ol 
calling iin^ question that grammar-school routine under 
which air were brought up. The^ame agency has in eaidb 
Tase j^placed* this uniformity by a coilB^ntly -increasing 
iRversity. tendency towards assertion of the indivi- 

duality, which, after contributing to produce the great 
Protestant movement, has simje gone on to produce "an 
asing number of sects — that tendency which 
initiated |K)li tic al partiis, aijd out of the two primary ones 
bas, in these modem days, evolved a multiplicity to which 
every- year adds— th^t tentfency which led to the Baconian 
rebellion a^ain^t the schools, and has since originated here 
and abroad, sundry new systems of thought — is a tendency 
nhich, in education also, has caused divisions and the accu- 


mulation of methdds. As external consequences of the 
BBipei internal change, these processes have necessarily 
been more o^ less simultaneous. The decline of anthorityj 
whetjier papal, philosophic, kingly, or tutorial, is essen- 
tijdljP^siB phenomenon ; in each of its aspects a leaning 
towards free aq^ion is seen alike in ^he working out of the 
change itself, and in the new forms of theory and practice 
to which the qhange has given birth. 

While many vfill regret^ this multiplicad>ion of schemes 
of juvenile onltn^, tjie catholic observer will discern in it 
a means of ensuring the final eetablisHment of a rational 
system. Wl^&tever mny bb thopght of theological dissent, 
it is clear that dissent^ in education fesnlta in facilitating 
inquirv by the divifion in labour. W^re we in possession 
of tho true method, divergence from it* wolild, of course, 
be prmndlbial ; but the true method having to be found, 
the enoHs of numerous independent seeker^ carrying out 
their TeB&arGVbB^in did'er^t oirectious, consti^te a better 
aaoucy fpi^^fludmg it than* an^ l^hat could be devis^ 
Elaoh oi tlnA striicK'by some new thought which pn^ 
bdbl^ oontaitis mbre or less of basie in facts— &ok of them 


Esalous bn*behalf |pf his plafi,^ fertile^in ezpedient^^ test 
its horreot^ess^-Bnd un£iiing.m his efforts Ikj make knoWn 
its BHiroM oaqu of Uidm meroiless in his oritioiam on ths 
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resL cRDnot fail, by composifcitni of forces, to be a 

^-raQaal Approximation of all towards ^hevrig’at coi^e. 
Whatever portion of the formal n^tbod anj^ ijne h^' 
discovered, mus^ by the constant exl^bition of i(^ results, 
force itself into ado^tioi^; 'Whatever wron^ practjqps he 
has' joined with it mu A, b'^ repeated experinAnb and 
failure, be exploded. And by this aggregutlbn of truths 
and elimination* of errors, there must •eventually be 
ileveloped a corregt and complete body of dRctrine. 0£ 
the ^hree phases through which human opinion peases — 
the unanimity of the igno^nt, the disa^reemeiA 
inquirinjg, and the unanimity ^f tl^ wise — it ia^nanife^ 
that the second is the paeent of the third. They are 
sequences in time only, they ay sequences in cansation. 
However impatiently, therefore, we mSj witneft the pre- 
sent conflict of educational systems, and hT)W0ver much 
we may regret its accompanying evils, we must recognize 
it as a transition stage needful to bo paSsed through, and 
bcneficient in its ultimate effects. 0 ^ 

Meanwhile, may wo not advantageously trfke stock of 
Dur progress ? After fifty years of discussion, experiment, 
and comparison of results, may we not expect a fem^attfps , 
towards the goal to b| already made good P 8cme old 
methods must by this time have fallen out of use ; some 
new ones must have became established ; and many others 
must be iu proepss of general ^bnndonnlfenf or adoption. 
Probably w^may see in these various clmngea, when put 
side by side, similaf characteristics — may find in them a 
common tendency ; and so, by inlereutoo, ^may get^a clue to 
the direction in whicl» experience is leading ns, and gather 
hints how we may ac^hieve yet furtheF i^provemente^ Let 
us then, as a prelijiflnary to a deepeiw consideration ofctho 
matter, glanee at the leadiflg contrasts* between the educa- 
tion of the past and that of the present. * 


1 , ■ 

The suppression of eVBTjierArlfl commonly fj^weiUryi 
a temporary ascendency of the codtAi^ onnpand Bolt 
happened, stiiAt after tha ages when physfeal developiq/Bnt 
alone^tiB aimed at, there came an age when sulture d1 
the-mind was tbi sole Solicitude— when ch&t^n l|^4e88fau 
books put before thoEa between two and l^ee yean old, 
and the (retting of knowledge was thought the onathiiMr* 
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Beeaful. ^.Ab, furtHer, it nsnally happens thaj aitei^oiiB 
of ^eae reacMong thS next advance is achieved By co-ordi- 
BBting^tlfB antagonist errors,* and perceiving that they arO 
opposite, sides of 0 |ie truth so, we ar^ now coming to 
the ijoiivictioif that body a^d mind must both be cared 
for, and the whole being unfolded. The forcing-system 
has jbeen, bj*many given up ; and precocity is' discouraged. 
People are beginning to see that the first requisite to 
success ill fife, is to be a’ good animal* The best brain is 
found of little serviwo, if there be not enough vital eifargy 
I# T^jk^it ; and hence to obtain the one by sacrificing the 
source of. the other, ^^is npw considered a folly — a folly 
which the eventual failure of juvenile' prodigies constantly 
illustrates. Thus we ar^ discovering the wisdom of the 
saying, that one Secret in education is "to know how 
wisely to lose" time.” 

I The once universal practice of learning by rote, is daily 
falling into discfedit. All modem authorities condemn 
t^e^old mechanical way of teaching the alphabet. The 
multiplicatfou table is now frequently tanght experiment- 
ally^^ In the acquirement of languages^ the grammar- 
scImiBk plan is being superseded by plans based on the 
IpontaneouB process followed by Jhe child in gaining its 
mother tongue. Describing the methods there used, the 
^ Reports on the Training Schcvl at Battersea” say : — 
*^/rhe ins true Won in tjie whole preparatory course is 
chiefly oral, and is illustrated as mucl^ bb possible 
by appeals to nature.” And so* throughout. The 
rote-system, like” all o&er ^systems of its age, made 
more of the form^ and symbols* than 'of the things 
BTmbpbzcd. To j;ep€at the words porrectly was every- 
to underst^d their meaning” mothing ; and thus 
the” spirit was sacrificed to tfic letter. It 'is at length 
percei'^d that, in this case as in others, snch a result is 


not aoCidffital^but i^eceBsary — that in proportion as there 
iB4B.tte]}tihn to the sign^ fber#niUBt be inatteption to’ the 
things BigidflOd ^ of that, as Montaigne long ago said — 
n*B8t pas Bi;a»cnr.M * » 

Aliil^^with rote-teaohii^ is defining also th^^earlj- 
i^ieddilei^hiilg py mlel. iSe particula^ first, and then 
the generalix^ons, is the new method — a method, as the 
Battersea’ Sonool Beports remark, whioh, thon^ ''thi 
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r^er^ of the method nsnally followed, which cojalfita^in 
giving ^Ifb pupil the rule first,” isyet'p^v^ bjf eiperience 
to be the right one. Rule-teaching is now condenufbd as 
impartiiSg a merely empirital knowledge — as prodaiiing an 
appearance of hndcrstandiog withouf tii#»eality! To give 
4be net product of hiquify, without the inquiry ^Ut leads 
to it, is found .to be both enervating acid ine'fficienla 
General truth^to be of due and permanent use, nfust b0 
earned. " Easy come easy go,*’ is a saying afl applicable to 
knowledge os to wealth. While rul^s, lying isolated in the 
mind — not joined to its oMier contents as out- grc^wtlB- from 
them — are continually forgotten ; the princigl^ 
those rules express”piecqpieal,*becotnB, when once reached 
by the understanding, endurihg possessions. While tHe 
rulo-taught youth is at sea "^hen beyond hia rules, the 
youth instructed in principles solves a new^ase as readily 
as an old one. Between a mind of rules and a mind of 
principles, there exists ^difference suck as that between a 
confused heap of materials, and the same materials organized 
into a complete whole, with all its parts bountktogether. " Of 
which types this last has not only the advantage t^iat its 
constituent paHs are better retained, but the moc}^ j^\j»ter 
ad vantage that it forms an efficient agent fOf inquAy, 
for independent thonght, for discovery— ^nds for which^ 
the first is nseless. Nor let it be supposed that this is a 
simile only :-it^ the literal truth. The aniOn of facts into 
generaliza^ons is the organization of knowledge, whether 
considered as an objective phenomeObn or a Babi%tive one ; 
and the mental^ grasp may be«me^ured by the oxtent to 
which thii^ organiza^on is \»rried. ” 

From the substitution of principles for mles, and the 
necessarily co-oytt£ate practice pf Igafing abstraction on* 
taught till, the mind has been familiarized with the facts 
from which they are abstracted, has resulted the postpone- 
ment of Bone once early studies to a late psriodR This is 
exemplified in the ab^donmeflt of thatT mtensely B^ap|d 
custom, the teaching of grapiinas to ohil^j^.' As M. 
Marcel ^ys ; — ” It without kesitaCion be affirmed tbst 

grapimar is not the atepping-|tone, but the flnisb^^ instm-. 
ment.” As Wyse Gr^faimar ^^4 Bmtax 

are a collectilfl of jaws qo’d rules. Boles arq gathered 
from practice ; they are the results of indhctiDii to whuali' 
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Tve cond by long ol^erva.tioii and comp&nson o& facts. 

in fine, the scienije, the philosophy of langiage. In 
Allowing ^he ^roiess of nataroi neither individnals nor 
Qstions f^ver arrive fft the science first. A language is 
spoken, and po^fcry ivritten, many years ^Defore either a 
grammar prosody is even tkdngbt of. Men did nob waiji 
bill Aristotle had constmcted his logic^ to reason,'* In 
^Drt,ias grammar was made after langnagv, so ought it to 
bp taught aft^r linguage : an inference which all who recog- 
nize the relationship between the evolution of the race ^d 
that of the individnal^ will see tp be unavoidable. 

^^f practices that have grown up during the decline 
of these ild ones, ths most important is the sysbematio 
□nlture of the powers of observation. After long ages of 
blindness^ ipen are last steing that the spontaneous ac- 
tivity of the ol^erving faculties in children, has a meaning 
and a use. What was once thought mere purposeless action, 
o# play, or mischiej, as the case might be, is now recognized 
as the process of acquiring a knomedge on which all after- 
knewiedge ia^hased. Hence the well-conceived hut ill con- 
ducted system of ohject-lessons. Th^saying of Bacon, that 
phyB 4 ?s is the molher of the sciences, has oome to have a 
n^anihg in edncation. Without an accurato acquaintance 
with the visibfe and tangible prc^erties of things, our 
conceptions must be erroneous, our inferences fallacious, 
and OUT operations nnsuccessfal. '’The education of the 
senses neglected, all after education partakes of a drowsi- 
ness, a haziness, bSl insufficiency, whicl^ it is iiffpossihle to 
onre.” Indeed, i^ we consider it, we shall find that 
exhaastiv» observation* is an element in ^1 great snccess. 
It is not to artists, n^juralists, and ifien of science only, 
that it is deedfal ; lA is nob only that thn.physician depends 
oiSitfor the correctps&B ^ bis ^jagnosis,^nd that to the 
engineer^it is so important that some years in the workshop 
are prescribed bo him ; but we may see that the philosopher, 
also, is f^^amtntall^ oi^ observes relationships oi 

thin^ whiqih others ^ad overloolfed, and that the poet, 
too, is on# Uio^fee^ the fine facts in naturf which all 
rebognive when pointed on^ bub dii^ not befor^ re^rk. 
Kot|dn^i#qpireB imore fo oe^ insist^ on^an that vivid 
and-oom^leiSe izvpressions are ail-easential. sound fabric 
, of wifflom qan be woven out o'^a rotten raw-material. 
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While the olA^ethod of presenting truths in thd Abstract 
has been falling out of use, there has been a co’ft^spondihg 
adoption of the new method of preseutAg flien^in theooi}- 
crete. The rudimentary j^ts of etaOt science mre nJw 
being learnt b^ direct intuition, as t^Ktun^, and tastes, and 
solours are learnt. > Employing the ball-frame *fRr first 
lessons in arithmetic, exemplifies this, It is '^ell illustratei^ 
too, in Professor De Morgan’s mode explaining the 
decimal notation. M. Marcel, -rightly repudiating the old 
system of tables, Reaches weights and measures by referring 
to the actual yard and fooi, pound and ounce, galliii and 
quart ; and lets the' discovery of their relationship^^ba 
experimental. The use of getfgrajAical models Ind modeiB 
of the regular bodies, ffic., as introductory to geography 
and geometry respectively, aA fact® of the pSame' class. 
Manifestly, a common trait of these methods is, that they 
carry each cliQd’s mind through a process like that which 
the mind of humanity^ at large has gone through. lAe 
truths of number, of form, of relationship in position, wore' 
all originally drawifefrom objects; and to^presentf ttiese 
truths to the child inwe concrete, is to Jet him learn them 
as the race learnt th^^. By and by, perhaps, it wiJl be 
seen that he cannot pos&ibly learn them in any ofber wgy ; 
for that if he is madi to repeat them as'^bstractions, thei 
abstractions can have nd meaning for him, until he finds 
that they are simply* statements of wj^at- he intuitively 
discerns. * • 

But of ^1 the changes taking plaee, the most signifioanb 
is the growing desire to make t^e acquirement of knowledge 
pleasurable i^^tEer than ptiinfnl — a flesiro based nn the more 
or less distinct perception, that at each age tho intellectual, 
action which a child likes is a J^lthy one for it ; tad con- 
versely. There is a sprei^ding dpinion. that the pse of an’ap- 
petite for any kind of information, implies that th^unfolding 
mind hiis •become fit to assimilate it, h.t^ jiRads it for 
purposes of growth ; UiaA, oh th9 other hand, 

disgust felt towards* such inform at^M is a eitheP that 

it is prematurely presented, or tjiat ilf,is ]n^ented in an 
in^^esfible form. tETence t^e efforts to make e^ly 
tion amnain^ .and all edecation interesting. fidiXQe the 
lectures on tlprvalue of pla^. Hence tffe defeiTbe of 
rhymes and fairy tales. Daily we more dhd more hdufoyn 
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OTjr to juvenila opinion. Does the child like %hi^or 

that kind Bf tepihing ^>— does he take to it ? we Ponstantly 
oak. ■ “ Hifl natnr^ desire of Vp-riety should be indulged,” 
Bttys M. Marcel ; “aid the ^mtification of hia bnriosity 
should be'combiifed "^th his iiuprovement.^* “ Lessons,” 
he again rfliuarks, ” should (^ase|beftTr 0 the child evindeo 
gymptoms of » weariness.” And so with later education. 
Short* breaks during school-hours, exed^sions into the 
country, amusing lectures, choral songs — in these and many 
like traits, the changjB may be diaceme*&. Asceticisnr is 


iisappear^g oub of education a# out of life ; and the usual 
\ 0 ^ of^^litical legislation — its tendency to promote 
happiness — is beginning to He, in ^ great degree, the test 
of legislation for the school and the nursery. 

What now is the^jommon characteristic of these several 


ihangefl P Is* it not an increasing conformity to the 
methods of Nature ? The relinquishment of early forcing, 
against which Nature rebels, and.tho leaving of the first 
years for exercise of the limbs and senses, show this. The 
su^ffeiSeding ^f rote-learnt lessons by lessons orally and 
experimentally given, like those of the field and play- 
grouflu, shows this. The disuse of mle-terfbhing, and the 
adaption of teaching by principles — that is, the leaving of 
generalizations lintil there are parficularB to base them 
on — show this. The system of object-lessons shows this. 
The teaching of the rudiments of science^in the concrete 
instead of the ab^ract, shbws this. And aboye all, this 
tendency is shown hi the variously- directed efforts to 
present knowled^ in attrastive forms, anij Bo to make the 
ocquiremeift of it pleasurable. • For,^ os it is the order 
of Nature in a|l oreatni^s that the gratification accompany- 
ing thefulfilmdnt ofV^edf^l functions ^r^es os a stimulus 
to *thAr fnJfilment^fe, during the self-education of the 
young child, the delight taken in the biting of corals and 


the pullhsg pieces of toys, beopmes the prompter to 
actions which tdhch it tlA pro]^^^ies of matter-, it fol- 
lows lhat,' iif choosing d^he Recession’ of subjects and the 
m^es of inBtrnotieli which most ini^rest the p^pi], we are 
fttlftUing^l^tiire'B behests, a^d adjusting our pro^eedipgs 
bo the l^s of life. * • * £■ 

iheDp W& are on the h^hway tOWaMlB tbe doctrino 
loMr dffo enunofhted by Pestalozzi. that '.Alike in its order 
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^-d ^ts^metliodB, education must conform to tliS ^laljira] 
process of mental evolution — tllafc th^ IB a certain 
sequence in which the facjflties spontaneouflly^develOp, and 
a certain kin^ of knowledge whicTi eack requites durina 


ments above aUuded to are partial applications of tkil 
general principle. A nebulous perception of it now prevails 
among teachers^ and it is daflj more insisted on in ediicE^ 
^nal works. " The method of nature is the archetjpo 
of all methods,” says M* Marcel. “The vital j)riBciplo in 


oi all metnous,' says M* Marcel. ■’ me vital j)riBcipio in 
the pursuit is to enable the pupil rightly to instruct 
self,” writes Mr. Wya*. Tne mf)re science fatiiliarizes ns 
with the constitution of th^gs, the more do We se# in 
them an inherent self-sufficingness. • A higher knowledge 
tends continually to limit our interfffi’cnco with the 
processes of life. As in medicine the old “ heroic treat- 
ment” has given plakii to mild treatment, and ofteiP no 
treatment save a normal regimen — as we have foujid that 
it is hot needful to mould bodies of babes by bandUging 
them in papoose-fashion or otherwise — as in gt^ls it is 
being discovered that no cunningly- devised d^ipline of 
ours is BO efficient i^ producing reformation as the naJtural 
discipline of self-maintenance by produdlive labour; so ^ 
education, we are ^ding that success is to be adJiiovod 
only by mal^ng our measures sabseiwieht to that spon- 
taneous Anfoldiug which alf minds ^ through in their 
progress to matifTity. 

Of course; J^his fundamenbal principle of tuition, that 
the arrangement ^f matter and method mdkt correspond 
with the order gf evolution anif mode of activity of th# 
faculties — a p^ciple so obviously ftne, ( 3 iat on& stated it 
seems almost self-evident — has hever been wholly^ diS' 
regarded. Teachers have unavoidably made tbeir sohool- 


courses ^incide with it in Bon\p deg^^ fne^tbe simpld 
reason that education is j^afible only^on tkat condition. 
Boys were never taught th^ mfeA>f-tltre# Jlnlil 1*^7 had 
/earnh addition. They were not s^ tO Write ejffjfciaei 
before they had g^t into their copy-bookd. pviio*B0^qiia 
have alwaypjbeeU preceded by £aoVd. - Bpt ^rror of 
the old metM^ i^nsiat^.in thia, that* they fo recog- 
nize in detai^wnat they are obligefi to reCOjfli|s^ 
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goiierat. ^ "Tot the principle applies throngJiCnt. If 
the" time 'wfteii a child is able to conceive two things as 
related in pi^itidn, ^’ears mnst -elapse before it can form a 
tme concept of the EaHh, as a sphere made np bf land 
and sea, co leered "^th mountains^ forests, rivSrs, and cities, 
revolviifg’^i^ its axis, and sweeping round the Sun — if it 
f^ ts from the ope concept to the o^er b]^ degrees — if the 
intermediate qoncepts which it forms ar^ consecutively 
larger and mo^p complicated^ is it not manifest that there 
is a general Buocession through which alote it can pasr; 
that ea<rfi larger concept is rhada by the combination of 
Bijjdler o»es, and presupposes them; and that to present 
any of the^ compound •cont^spts Ijpfore the child is in 
possession of its constituent ones, is only less absurd than 
to prese’nt th^ final wncept^f the series before the initial 
one. In the m^istering of every subject some course of 
increasingly complex ideas has to be gone through. The 
evolution of the corresponding faj;jultiea consists in the 
ftssirailation of these; which, in any true sense, is impos- 
sible^wlthout they are put into the mind in the normal 
order. And when this order is not followed, the result is, 
that received with apathy or disgust ; and that 

unl^pB the^pupil is intelligent enough eventually to fill np 
jjto gaps himself, they lie in his mAnory as dead facts, 
capable of being turned to little or no use. -' 

“ But why trou^Jo ourselves about any cuirriculum at 
allP” it may be as^d. “If'^it be true that the pind lihe 
the body has a predetormined course of evolution — if it 
unfolds spontaneously — if itfi successive desires for this oi 
that kind informatioh. arise when ^hese are severally 
Required for its niitritioni*-if there thns exists in itself a 
prompter^to the right Species of activity ht ^he right time; 
■\^hymfhrferq in any way ? Why not leave children wholly 


to the discipline of nature P — why not remain qnite passive 
«jid let knowledge as they best can P-^ why not 

be consistehicthro^ghontp” • Thia^^an awkward-looking 
qnSatidb. Plaq^ibly implying as it does, that a system oi 
complolie the logical outcome of th9 doctrines 

6^t ^iieems to furnish a disproof of them by t^uc^ 

ad In 'truth, e however, they dp not, when 

rig^ljr^UMefstGoO, commit u'^ to a^y untenable 

A gloj]^ at the phjucol analqgfies will clearly 
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^nis. B general law of, life that fbfe»moro 

complex %lie organism to ba producedp the longer fhe 
period during which it is dependent oif a fare'^t org 1 lnis^l 
for food and protection. * The dSerence between the 
minnte, rapidly-formed, and self-moving, spor^ of a con- 
ferva, and the slowly- dSveloped seed of a tro^’With its 
mnltiplied . envelt^a aiiM. large stock of nn^riment laid bj 
to nonrish the*germ dnring its first stages of growth, 
illustrates this law in its application to the fegetal world. 
A%ong animals We may trace it in a seri^ of contrasts 
from the monad whose ^ontaneonSly-divided hal^s are 
as self-sufficing the moment after their separafian a7 
the original whole; up^to nmn, whose offspriif^ not only 
passes through a protracted gestation, and subsequentJy 
long depends on the breast f9r sustesance; tgit aft^r tha^ 
must have its food artificially administersd; must, when 
it has learned to feed itself, continue to have bread, 
clothing, and shelter provided; and dpes not acquire <®o 
power of complete self-support until a time varying from 
fifteen to twenty years after its birth. IJow thft Haw 
applies to the mind as to the body. For mental pabulum 
also, every higher creature, and especially man, is at^rst 
dependent on adult aid. Lacking the ability' to m^vo 
about, the babe is alnTost as powerless to get materials on 
which to exercise its perceptions as it is to get supplies for 
its sbomach. Unable *to prepare its own food, it is in like 
manner unable^to reduce man^ kinds o^Jmowledge to a fit 
form for assimilation. The langnage through which all 
higher truths are to to be gaii^ed, it wholly derives from 
thqpe Burronndihg it. And we see In such an "example as 
the Wild Boy of Aveyron, the ansst of development that 
results when no h^lp is received froA parents ant nurses. 
Thus, in providing from day to *i^y the right Mnd of 
facts, prepared in the right manner, and giving them in 
due abundiince at appropriate intervals, much 

Bcopd for active minis tr^om t« a*child^ mind ”as to its 
body. In either case, it is the chi^ fnnotio^ of pardhts to 
see that the eondilions requisite tp growth ar^ mnin^iiied* 
An^ as,* in supplying* alimept, and clothing, ai 
they may fol^ thiii function withoni? at all ' 
iriih the spoDMieona develqlnnent of tEe Hmbi i 
niber in their B^dei^or mode; so, they mfly snppll 
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for objects^ for eiamination, b^^ks for remdinrf 

prAlema ftr Bolution, .and, if they use neither direct nnr 
indiroct co^citfa, ftiay do this without in any way dia- 
tHTbing” the normal process of lAental evolution; of ratherj 
may greatty fai^iitat# that process. Henc» the admission 
of the dOT^tijines enunciated dof»s ift)t, aasome might argue, 
jnvolve the abp-ndonment of teaching; but leaves ample 
room for an active and elaborate courso of vulture. 

r 

• » ■ 

Passing from generalities to special ionsiderations^it 
is to b^ remarked that’iu practiov, the Pestalozzian system 
sepwre Bcw^iely to have fulfilled the promise of iis theory. 
We hear df children not at all in^rested in its lessons, — 
dieguated with them rather; and, so far as we can gather, 
the PeStalozzian schvols hal’e not turned out any unusual 
proportion of diitinguiahed men: if even they have reached 
the average. We are not surprised at this. The success 
o.^6veiT appliance .depends mainly npon the intelligence 
with which it is nsed. It is a trite remark that, having 
the •choicest tools, an nnskilful artizan will botch hia 
work; and bad teachers will fail even with the best 
metJ^oJa. Indeed, the goodness of the mathod becomes 
in fuch else a cause of failure; as, to continue the simile, 
i/he perfection o^ the tool becomes in* undisciplined hands 
a source of imperfection in reanlts. A simple, tinchang- 
ing, almost mochanical routine of fuition, may be carried 
out by the oommo:^eBt intellects, with such tmall beneficial 
effect as it is capable of- producing; but a/^ompletS system — 
a system as heterbgeneous^in its appliances as the mind 
in its faouk/ies — a systtem proposing a sj^cial meatifl foiT 
each special end, demaiMis for its right Employment pbWers 
such as*f 0 W teachens possess. The misireM.of a dame- 
ichool'can ,hear spelkng-lesaonSp and an^ hedgo-Bchobl- 
master c^n drill Iwys in the multiplication-table. But 
to teach rightly by using tho powers of«the letters 

instead ^^hem names, von inatract in numerical 
cd!mbfiiatiBn» exper^ental Byiftbesis, a modicum of 

nnderatfodiifg is xt^diul; and to pnrsne a like rational 
^(^iM^WO^hont the entire range studies, 'asks an 
aiWHwjB judgment, ofp inveation, of ii^llectaal sym- 
praMUj^Hr afialytiodl iaajiltj, 'which we Jmll never see 
the tntorioT bffioe fi hejS m such small 
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em^ ^rmo pdftcabion^s practicable ■ only by |b tme 
pnilosoph^. Jn^e then, what prospect a pbyosopbiqiLl 
metbod how has of being suited ouf! ^ni^wing bo little 
as we' yet do of psychology^^nd ignc^^nt as otS* teadhora 
are of that littl^ what chance has a BTsteni which Veqnirefi 
psychology for its basis ? , . ■/ ^ ^ 

* Farther hindrance an^ diiconragement has Aisen from 
confounding the Pestalozzian principle witl* the forms in 
which it has bSen embodied. Becanse particular ^lans 
have not answergd expectation, discredit bhs been cadt 
npdft the doctrine assocmted with tl^m : no inquiry being 
made whether these pi ana "truly conform to the* doSt^ife. 
Judging as usual by the concrete rather than th| ftbsbract^ 
men have blamed the 4heory for* the bunglings of thj 
practice. It is as though tl^ first futile attempt to 
construct a steam-engine had been Rold to •prove that 
ateam could not be iisBd as a motive po\^r. Let it bo 
constantly borne in mind -that while right in his fund^ 
mental ideas, Festal ozzi ifv as not'therofcn *0 right in all his 
applications of them. As described even by his adn^Ters^ 
Pestalozzi wao a man of partial intuitions-*- a man “^o 
had occasional hashes of insight; rather than a man of 
ay sterna tic thought. His first great success at 5^^t& Was 
achieved when he had^o books or appliances of ordinAy 
teaching, and when " the only object of his attontion was 
to find out at each moipcnt what instruction his children 
stood peculiarly.in need of, an(^ what was th"o best manner 
of conneoiing it with the knowledge they already 
possessed.” Much "of his power wol due, not to calmly 
reaspn^d-ont pla(LS of cnlinre, but ^to tils profound sym- 
pathy, which* gave ■ him a quick perception of childish 
uecds am) difficulties. Ho lacked xhe E^bility logically to 
co-prdinate ^d* develop the tmtha ^^ich he thn^from 
time to time laid hold bf; and ha^f in great measure to 
leave this to his assistajubsp Kmesi, Tobler, Buss, Niederer, 
find Schmid. The restilt is^ that im their deti Ay his own 
plkns, and those vicarioAly* dBvised, cM^ntaiif num^roitf 
emdities and inconsistencies. • His &iy^Tjeijfethod^ d^ 
cribed in '^he Mother's Manual,'’ beginning i 
with a nomenclatnre* o£^ the different parts oit j 
and proceedin|rteBxt to spllcify "their, rejatim 
and next th Qoi^itfrioTU^ may be pr^vC^ ^ 
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In actfCB’dancB wiife the '^initial afag-es of^ioentfll evqjntio^;! 
Hte procB^a of teaiShing the m other- tShgTie ^ fom^^l 
exercises in tha. minings of worda in the conatniction ol 
B^ntence^, is qnito needless, and mnst entail on the pnpil 
loBS of tiui^B, labopj a:^d happiness. His proposed lessoiiE 
in geography "^are utterly jinpestalozzian. And often 
where hife plans are essentially 0 sound, they are eithei 
incDinpletB or“vitiated by some remnant o^the 'old regime 
^hile, therefore^ we would defend in its entire Extent the 
general doctAne which Pestalozzi inau^rated, we thinh 
great evil likely to result from an uncritical receptioh ol 
hiB-ppScifie methods. That tendency, constantly exhibited 
l5^ manki(Ud, to canonize ^Jie forms and practices along 
\^ith which, any great truth has b^n bequeathed to them — 
their -liability to nrostrafe their intellects before the 
prophet, and swear by his every word — their proneness tc 
mistake the clo'lhing of the idea for the idea itself; renderg 
i^:>needful to insist strongly upon the distinction betweer 
the fundamental pi^inciple of the Pestalozzian system, and 
ih^ st of expedients devised for its practice; and tc 
BUggest that while the one may be considered, as established, 
ihe otj^ier is probably nothing but an adiln^ration of the 
no^fai^ eourse. Indeed, on looking at the state of oui 
knowledge, we ^ay be quite sure ithat this is the case 
Before educational methods can be made to harmonize 


in character and arrangement witbi the faculties in theii 
mode and order x>f unfolding, it is first needful that we 
ascertain with sofiie ^completeness how the faculties do 
unfold. At present we have acquired,' on this point, onl^ 
a few gei^ral notion^ These ^ general notions must be 
developed in detail — i^ust be transformed into a multi- 
tude specific pi; 9 positionB, before |7e can be said tc 

C esB that science on which the art of education must be 
d. Aifd then, wnen we hav'b definitely made ont in 
what BuficBSsion and in what fche mental 

powers bc^&mnb ^tivef it lema^ to choose out of the 
man^ pq^sAle ways^ of ezeroinng .each of them, that 
which hem) eonforms'^ to its na^ral mode of action, 
Bvidintlt, therefore, it ns not to be^ suppos^ that even 
T>ur nmet^^vanoe^ modes of c^paohing are the right onea, 
or. nSMf thr ri^t ones. * ^ 

, Beaiing in mind then thia dirhinoti^ 


between tht 
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ninoifle a&d the practice of FeataloAi, and Uffarrin^ 
n^m theggronnifi assigned that thg last must ^ecessarflj 
bo very defective, the reader will rateeat^ts ^rue 'vortfi 
tLe dis^tisfacbion with the sjsteMi which so^ie havii 
expressed; and«will see that the rea^zatmn of ^e Pesba 
lo^zian idea remaii^ to be’ ^hieved. SVonld^ hv Argue 
Cowever, frbm what has just been said, thaf no snol 
realization is a^ present practicable, and fhat all^efforl 
onght to be devoted to the prejiminary inquiry; we reply, 
that though it i^not possible for a Bcheme*of culture tc 
be perfected either in nmttcr or fcrm until a r^ional 
psychology has been established, it is possible,* witWihe 
aid of certain guiding prinA^iple^, to make sempirioal 
approximations toward# a perfect scheme. To prepaq^ 
the way for further research iwe wiU now speoify- these 
principles. Some of them have been ^mpiM or less 
distinctly implied in the foregoing pages; but it will b« 
well here to state them all in logical order. ^ 

• 

1 . That in education we should proceed from the simple 
to the complex, is a truth which has always been to some 
extent acted i^pon: not professedly, indeed, nor any 
means consistently. The mind develops. Like all thimgi 
that develop it progrdnses from the homqgeneoua to the 
heterogeneous; and a normal training system, being an 
objective counterpart «jf this subjective process, must 
exhibit a like pxogressiou. Moreover thus interpreting it, 
we may sevthat this formula has mi\ch ^ider applications 
than at first appear!. For its rationale involves, not only 
that we should proceed fcom the single to thq combined 
in the teaching of e9ch branch of kjiowledgo ; but that we 
should do t1|^ like«with knowledge s# a whole. lAs the 
mind, coniistiDg^l first of bnt few agtive facnlties, has its 
later-compldted faculties successively' brought 'into play 
and nltima^ly comes tp have all its faculties ih simnl 
taneouB achon; it follows tha^ opr leachip^ s^sh^ 
with but few subject# at tace, and successively adding ta 
these, shonl^ finally canW onfall ^nbjaots 
only in nts details ^hDnld edncation» proceed 
simple to the complex, bat in^ts epsemblq also. * 

The develc^meot of the mind, as aU oti 
mont, is an adMm fiAm the indefinite to tbe defi 
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ponmcmVitli the rest of the organiBin, t^'brsSn refohea 
its finish ed^stracture 'oiilj S't matnritj,- and in p^portio^ 
as. its ^tmct^re (s imfinished, actions are wanting in 
pTeoision.” Hence liktf the firsi? movements and 
Attempts at speeo^ tha first perceptions an (^thoughts are 
extrem^j^ jfjgne. ■ As from a FndnnentfL.iy eye, discerning 
4^1y the differ^ce between light And darkness^ the pro- 
gress is to an eye that distingnishes kinds ^d gradations 
nf ■'colour, and Retails of fonn, with the greatest exactness; 
BO, the intellect as a whole and in each faculty, beginning 
with tlv3 mdesb discrinfi nations a^on^ objects and actidEs, 
ady&T/ces ftowards discriminations of increasing liicety and 
Histinctnes#. To this general law our educational course 
Bifd methods must conform. It fs not practicable, noi 
would it be -desirable if prftcticable, to ptit precise ideas 
into the nAdevsloped mind. We may indeed at an early 

X communicate the verbal forms in which such ideas are 
pped up; and tegchers, who habitually do this, suppose 
'that when the verbal forms have bSen correctly learnt, the 
id^lta ’^hich should fill them have been acquired. But a 
brief (yoss-eiamination of the pupil proves the contrary. 
It tdrBB out either that the words have been* committed to 
metiory Tfith little or no thought about their meaning, or 
false that the porception of their meft^ning which has been 
gained is a very cloudy one. Only as the multiplication 
Of experiences - gives materials for definite conceptions — 
only as observatioij year by year disclosed the loss con- 
Bpicuons attributes which distinguish tilings an(^ processes 
previously confounded together — only as each class of 
oo-sxistence^ and sequehces bOOomes jadliliar through the 
recurrence oi cases cofoing under ib--%iily as the vurions 
classes 6f rations accli^tely markka o^ from each 
other Sij iqntual lituiiation; ,oan „the eXHuSt ^ji|efinitions of 
advanced, knowledge become truly compreherlsible. Thus 
in educaimn 'V^e must be ObnteUt to set put '{^ith crude 
ndtuma. TbeBB we mifsb B.iiii tU make gi^ually clearer 
by fkSUitBtiw the soq^sition of o^^eriences such as will 
first their* grea test errorti' and afterwards their 
“ -iTtfT marked errots* ” rAnd t^fie soientifio 


m|ihb my i yen ygnif taa &Bt aa oonceptibns 

3. To lAkj thfti onr letsoni * on^l from the 
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kteBi^te aftd in the ahstrac£| may he conside^d as in 
a Epetitidn of the first of t^e foregoing prinoirflea. 
it ia a maxinpthat mnat be stated^ if with no 
then with the 'fiew of showing in o^rtain caaea 
are tmly the simple and tl^ cqniplez. • «For nn* 
mplDtiate^ there h|is been'ipiich misundvstan^iiVg«on this 
H^t. General formi|las which men haye ^yisod to 
i^ress gronp^ ”of details, and which Iiay^ severally 
simplified their conceptions hy uniting* many facts into 
one fact, they have supposed most simplify tne conoeptiollS 
of child also. They ha^e forgotten that a generalization 
is simple ' Only . in comparison with the wholh, man of 
particular tmths it compreh^ds— that it is mipre complex 
than any one of these ffuths taken singly — that only attar 
many of these singlo truths Ibye befn acqnired, does the 
generalization ease the memory and help t^e reason — and 
that to a mind not possessing these single truths it is 
necessarily a mystery. 'Thus confounding two kinda^f 
simplification, teachers Hiave constantfy erred by setting 
■out with " first principles” : a proceedii^ esseiftiaUy, 
though not apparently, at variance with the primary mle: 
which implies that the mind should be introdimeil to 
principles through the medium of eiamples, andfso shmild 
be led from the partfcolar to the general — from the oon-^ 
Crete to the abstract. 

4.^ The edneation oft the child must accord both in mode 
and arrangement with the education *of mankind, con- 
sidered histoficallj'. In other words, the genesis of 
knowledge in the mdiyidnal, must follow the same course 
as the genesis sf^ knowledge m the race. Ja BtriotntfSr 
this principle may4)e considered ^ already expressed ^y 
implication-, sinc^ pboth being processes of evolutiAn, mn^ 
conform to tboBo same general 1^^^ of evolution* above 
insisted On, and must therefore agree with eafh other. 
Neverthele^ this partumlar p^kralleusm is of val^ for the 
specifio guidance Cpmte"3^d believe 

society owes the enajMtown of it; a%i we may, accept tifls 
item of his philosopMntiiouf at afl coquniftmg omtelrea 
to the rest. This aiay be upheld bj tw^ tPMdlai| 

quite independent of dh^r^Bstrqpt theory * aifd, m 

^em sufficient to es^iliflh it. One is d^ndblftlbflC tile 
law of liiiiiiilifci^ lilll^iBim'iiii'iiii iis oonsidsred.in iwUsj 
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con^quebCes. For'^if it trne that likiness 

to ancestry,^ both in aspect and character — if it truif 
Ih^ certain ^efital'^ manifest at] 6nB, as insanity, occnr in 
Buccossiy^ members oL^the same "family at the same^ age— ^ 
tf, passing 'from ^div^nal cases i^ which othe traits of 
many deE^ ancestors mixing s^lth those of a few living 
Qpes greatly obgcnre the law, we tnm to national types, 
and remark how the contrasts between* ^em are per- 
eistent from ^grf to age — if 'we remember that these 
respective types came from a common atock, and that 
hence t^e present marked differ^ces between them mfl^t 
have*^ Tiris^n from the action of modifying circilmstancea 
hpon sncce^ive generatigns who severally transmitted the 
ac&nmnlated effects to their desceffdants — if we find the 
differentes to J^e noworganic^ so that a French child grows 
into a French map even when brong^t np among strangers — 
and if the general fact thns illustrated is true of the whole 
ntlnre, intellect incjusive; then it follows that if there be 
kn order in which the hnman race Bas mastered its variona 
kini^ bf knowledge, there will arise in every child an 
aptitndp to acquire these kinds of knowledge in the same 


Srd^. B So that even were the order intrinsically indiffer- 
ent^ it w(juld facilitate education to lead the individual 
mind through the steps traversed Ky the general mind. 
But the order is not intrinsically indifferent; and hence 
the fundamental reason why education should be a re- 
petition of civilization in little. It is provable both that 
the historical secjnence was, in its jnain onlines, a 
necessary one; and Jbhat the canses whioh determined it 
app^y to the child as to t£e rage. Not to specify these 
causes in detail, it will office here to j^int out that as the 
mind of^hnmanity placed in the midst ef phenomena and 
Btiivin^' to ^compr^n^d them, h^ after** endless com- 
parisons, ^pecnlations, experiments, and^ theories, reached 
its present^^^owledge of eaoh Bnhjeot by a specific ronte; 
it TOB^f imio];]ally be infdire^ ^aL the relationship between 
mfnd ’phenomena's such as td prevent this knowledge 
from being Ibiibhed^ byL*any 5tber route ; and ^at as each 
t^iTd'fi mind itands in thii same relationship to phenomena, 
Ae7,;.^n 06° Bcgeseible tq, it d^y throngh the same rotfte. 
Hence^^ deeffling upon the right me^od of edneation, an 
inquiry ^ntd the method of civiH£atiop«inllJf4p to guldens. 
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i.^One of tii 0 concluaiona to 'Vf^ob Bnob^ein Intyiirj 
*tB, that in each Ij^nch of fnjtraotioti we shonli^ 
ed from the empirical to the* rdtioiiAl. During 
kif progress, every science is o1l|lved ont of *its ooires- 
^iding art. * It results from the Necessity wS are under” 
5fh individually and as ^ race, of re afibing^^lie Abstract 
f way of the cgncret^ that there must b^pra€tiC0 Mid a% 
accruing exporience with its empirics^l general hations, 
before there can be science. * Science is o^gani|0d 
Itjdge ; and befA^ knowledge can be organized^ Ibinei dx it 
must possessed. Evefy study, therefore, shf^nll have a 
purely experimental introduction; and only aftw alRmpl^ 
innd of observations 1^ be^ aciumulated, slftuld reason-^ 


ing iDegin. As illustrative applications of this rule, V'e 
may instance the modem course of f)lacing grammar, not 
before language, but after it; or the ordinary custom of 
prefacing perspective by practical drawing. By and by 
further applications of ^t will be indicated. * 

0. A second corollary from the foregoing general prhioi- 
ple, and ono which cannot be too sbrenuonsTy insisted cA, is, 
that in education the process of Belf-developmen| dhou|d 
be cncourageftl to the uttermost. Children shonld* h» 1^ 
to mako their own pvestigations, and to draW^ their ^wn 
inrcrcnecs. They should be told as lUtlh as possible, an^ 
induced to discover as much as possible. Humanity has 
progressed solely by^clf-instmction; ^nd'that to achieve 
the best results, each mind Aiust prog^ss somewhat after 
the same fashion, is continually "proved by the marked 
success of self-made men. Xhose who have been brought 
np under the Crdmary scbool-dri!!, and have^rried Vway 
with them the idea that education is practicable onlv 
that style, wiy •fhink it hopelesg t6 make children their 
own teachers. If, however, they^will consider fhaB the 
all-important knowledge of Burronnding objeots which a 
child gets in its early years, is ggt without j[^lw— if the/ 
will remember that t^^hild ie self-taught in the nBe of 
its Mother tongue^^u they will ^itimate.t^ 'amOnn^ of 
that expewence of '^e, tha£ o^t-of-Aihoof wisdoia| wjhidh 
e^ery gathexi ^ hifiself — if they w^^mork tto 
.nnnsual mtellig^noe of the uncared-Ar LoJ^ooil m 

shown in \d|uteveM directions his' faftoltiea nj|vd* bean 
tasked — if fnr^^p*\hey Vnll think how^noay'minds^l^l^ 
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^np unaided, not only thronf?l5:>tlie mysteriefl si 
HIT irratioilally-plann^ cuTricidum^ but throngjP hosts of 
aihei^'obsta'iles'beafdes; they wijl find it a hot unreasonable 
Conclu8i6n, that if subjects be put before him* in right 
order and right fonr^ any pupjl oi ordinary capacity will 
rarmohn’^ Jfis stfccessiye diffic^hlties wfth but little assi^tr 
ance, tVlio indeed can watch tSe ceagpless observation, 
and iiiqiliry, an^ inference going on in a^hild’s mind, or 
listen to its acute remarks^on matters within the range of 
its faculties, without perceiving that these powers it naceni- 
fests, if bi;pught to bear systemrfiically upon studies 'ivithin 
the ^aame orange, would readily master theifi^ithout help? 
This need ‘^□r perpetual telfing retults from our stupidity, 
abt from the child’s. We^drag it away from the facts in 
^hich it is ijitereatett, and which it is actively assimilating 
of itself. We ^ut before it facta far too complex for it to 
ondorstand; and therefore distasteful to it. Finding that 
Pc will not volnntaiily acquire th^se facts, we thrust them 
into iyts mind by force of threats and punishment. By 
tlin denying** the knowledge it craves, and cramming it 


jyith Ignowlelgo it cannot digest, we produce a morbid 
Btato of its faculties; and a conseqnent disgust for know- 
ledge in general. And when, as result partly of the 
stolid indolenc^we have brought on, and partly of still- 
continned nnfitness in its studies, thj child can understand 
nothing without explanation, and bccomcs^a mere passive 
recipient of onr :^Qstmctioif, we infer that educi^^ion must 
necessarily bo carried* on thns. Having by our method 
induced helplessness, we make the helplessness a reason 
foi-»our m^hod. Olca^-ly then, "the ^perienoe of peda- 
gogues jiannot rational^ be quoted against the system we 
are advocating. Anfl T^hoever sees thi3*'^ill see that we 
may sAfely follow the® discipline 9f Nature throughout — 
may, by na skilful ministration, make the mind as self- 
developU^vjn ?ts latt^ stages as it is in its etft-lier ones; 
and tbftt only bj* doing this’cE^iye produce the highest 
powei^and i^gt^ity. “ i> u 

7^. As a final test 'by which to judge any platZ of^cnlturo, 
^Duld cqpi^ the question, — Poes it Create a pleasurable 
exciljlpept iji iher piipilE? .When iii doubt whether a 


partiouj^ar mode^ or orrangemrat 
harmony with the foregoing princi{ 


or Ujjnot more in 
IS some other, 
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ftiay ^fely^bide bj tbifl oriterioli. Even' Vken, u 
cuDsid^^d theoretically, the pressed coursS Beem/ the 
best, yet if it prodaces f(o interest, or iesa^tfirest than* 
some other course, we sBouId relM|Daiah it; for a ohild’s 
intellectual fnstincta are more Worthy* than ouv 
reasonings. In respect teethe knowing^facn^tiSB^^we may 
confidently trust in the general law, th^ nnder normal 
conditions, h^i^Hfiful action is pleasurable, whil% action 
which gives pain is not healthful. Though at preien^ 
VB^ incomplebsly conformed to by the emotiomkl nature, 
ye^b^^^ intellectual ^ture, oi^at least by thm parts 
of it wnm^i4t^Qchild exhibits, this law is al^osMraolly 
conformed to. ^Hie ^epugne^c^^ to this ani that stud^ 
which vex the ordinary teacher, are not innate, but result 
from his unwise system, ^ellcnbefg says^ " ErperiencB 
has taught me that indolence in young pei;gonB is bo directly 
opposite to their natural disposition to activity, that unless 
it is the consequence df bad education, it is almost 
variably connected wifh some constitutional defect.” And 
the spontaneous activity to which children, are thul pi^p n e, 
is simply the pursuit of those pleasures which the health- 
ful exercise of the faculties gives. It is true thaUsoqi^^^ 
the higher mental powers, as yotbut little developed ip the 
race, and congenitally possessed in an]^ Cinsiderable degr^ 
only by the most advanced, are indisposed to tho amouiR 
of exertion required «f them. But these, in virtue of their 
very cDmple:^ty, will, in a normal coifrso of culture, ccm» 
last int® exerci^; and will thergfo/iT have no demands 
made on them until the pupy has arrived at an age when 
ulterior motives can be« brought into pla^, and an indirect 
pleasure made tb counterbalance a direct displeaBore. 
With all faculties lower than thse, howevei*, the im- 
mediate grati^cation ^nsequent^ofi activity, is tbs nermal 
stimulus; and under good management the o^ly needful 
stimuluss When we have to fall back on somg other, ws 
must take the fact aB#eyidepce \b at arq^iT the wrong 
tra^iir. Experience M dhily showing with greater otearfleVi 
that ther^is alw^B ft :|netiioQ. to Be f^gnd pjflducbiye of in^ 
tercst— even of dbli^llt; and if ever turns out that ChiB is 
tte method proved by nlf Other tests tp be^he rie]^t She. 

With m^, thete euiding prinOiplBs VAgh but 
little if lefr in tUl\ aratTact form. Partly, theleioi'e^AQ 
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exemplify their application, and partlj^with a vfcw, 

making s&ndry specif finggestione, we propo^ .now to 

pEU» from the tkeo^ of edncatjbn to the practice of it. 

9 ” 

It was ^the op^nioi^ of Pestalozzi, and one which has 
ever suise ^is tjay been gaini^^ gronnd, that edncation o| 
some kintf shonld begin from thie cradle. \^oever has 
watched with any discernment, the wid^^^ed gaze of the 
infant at surroTiifding objects, knows Tery well that educa- 
tion doeg be^iu thus early, whether w^ intend it o|^ot; 
and that these fingerings and sniJ^ings of everytji,iicig'it can 
lajiy^ld these open-mouthed listenii^ft^^erBry sound, 
are first steps in the sefief, which endi in the discovery of 
ujiseen planets, the inventipn of calculating engines, the 
production of greiit paint}ings, or the composition of 
symphonies %Jid operas. This activity of the faculties 
from the very first, being spontaneous and inevitable, the 
question is whether we ^shall s^^ly in due variety the 
materials on which they may exercise themseJjTes; and to 
th^uqtiestion s^ put, none but an affirmative ans^r can be 
given. As before said, however, agreement witJs Pesta- 
^zzi’s^eory does not involve agreement with his pl^tice; 
an^here occurs a case in point. Treating of instnl^ion 
in spellinj^e says — 

^ " The spSjUl^-bogk oaght, therefore, to contain all the sounds 
the langUBg^^and these ought to be taught in erery family from the 
earliest in^ncy. The child wh^ learns nis spcllicg-book ought to 
repeat them to the ipf^.nc in the cradle, before it is able to < pronoun^jo 
eren one Of them, so that they may be deeply io^resied upon its mind 
by frequent repetition.” „ 

joining this with the suggestion^ for a nnrsery 
method, L set down in liis "Mother’s M^nal,” in which 
he mqjces the nsjne^^ positions, connexions, numbers, 
properties, and uses of the limbs and body his fifst lessons, 
it becoi^j^ clear that Pestalozzi’s notions on eaply mental 
developufeirt^ Were too^orude^ tc^ enable him to devise 
judicic^ pleffis. Let ns consider °tl&e . course whioL^ Psy- 
chology dicUjtes. 0 " 

The^ earliest impfession^ which the ijjund can assimilate, 
ara the n&dccompo§able B^nsatiyns produced by resistance, 
]igb^^mid,u .Manifestly, decomposable states of 
consoiouaneaa ca^yiot exist befove th^^atates consoions- 
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i% 9 S Alb of wliij|)i tbej 0X8 composed. There o&A l>e no 

idea of. ^rm until some familianity with light in \is 
gradations and qualities, resistance in different 
intensities, has been acquireQ; for, as4^as beeil long known, 
we recognize visible form by means cf \«^jrietie7 of light, 
»nd tangible form -by tfleons of varietlii of i rAistanoe. 
Similarly, jio articulate sound is cognizi^le * until the 
inarticulate sovids which go to make it up havn been 
learned. And thus must it be in e^err other case. 
Fol^gwing, therBft)re, the necessary law of progression 
fcomn^l^^ple to the 0)mplBX, We should proVjj^e for 
the infantr^^^f^iency of objects presentin^^diSopent 
degrees and kinds^^^esista^p, ^ sufficiency^f objects 
rejecting different amounts nd qualities of light, anda 
sufficiency of sounds contrasted in tiieir lofdness; their 
pitch and their timbro. How fully this ^ priori conclusion 
is confirmed by infantile instincts, all will see on being 
reminded of the delighjb ^hich every ^oun^ child has im. 
biting its toys, in feeling^ts brother’s bright jacket-buttons, 
and pulling papa’s whiskers — how absorbed. it becoAePtn 
gazing at any gaudily-painted object, to which it applies 
the word “pretty,” when it can pronounce it, whq^Ji 
because of the bright colours — and how its fao« broailpnB 
into a laugh at the fattlings of its nuipe^the snapping of 
a visitor's fingers, or any sound which it has nob beiore 
beard. Fortunately, the ordinary practices cf the nursery 
ful41 these ear^ requirements* of eduction to a consider- 
aWe degi^e. Muq^, however, remainfTo be done; and it 
L 3 of more importance that it ghould ^ done than at first 
appears. Fyery^aculty during that spontaneous actifi^ 
which accompanies its evolution, pis capable of receiving 
more vivid impressions than at any vther period.* More- 
over, as these sifiiplest eluents haVe^ be mostered^nd as 
the mastery of them whenever achieved must fal^e time, it 
becomes an economy of time 'to occupy thij first ^loge of 
childhood, during which# nck q^he! mteUectij^ Motion is 
^Bsibii, in gaining a cfinlplete familiarity with tbeDvin SU 
their modifi^tions. Nor let ^ oBiit *tho Earn, that both 
temper "and healths Will be improved by the ^ntiifaal 
grstiff cation resulting frosf a due supply of uiQSe^iiff- 
pressions which everT^hild Aj greedil/ asSirnlThteiiT fipaod, 
aoold it be spned, ml^t here be well filled by sotne Itfggei^ 
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none .^towards a more sjatematio mi^'siratinn lo 
FliqipleBtN^f the perceptiona- >^iit it must aui^e to pomt 
mt* that Bn^h ministm^OD, reco|;^nizing the general 
aw of evolution frofu the indefinite to the definite, should 
proceed 'upon ,ihe lorollary that in the "development of 
jvory fa^eilty^^narkedly Centrketed- impressiona are tho 
irsb to be di^tiuguiahed; that hence sounds greatly differ- 
Eg in loudness and pitch, oolours very vemote from each 
)th 0 r, and Mbslancea widely unliko in hardness or texture, 
ihould be vhe first supplied; and thA in each the* 

Drogression must be %^y slow degrees to imp^siffins more 
jmmy ^ied. 

Passing on to object-teisons, manifestly form a 

latnral continuation of tM primary culture of the senses, 
t is to be upmarket, that the system commonly pursued is 
vhoUy at variance*With the method of Nature, as exhibited 
dike in infancy, in adult life, and in the course of civi- 
ization. "'The cjiild," says Si. ^ Marcel, "must he shown 
low all the parts of an object are connected, &c. and the 
^ifins manuals of these object-lessons severally contain 
lists ^of the facts which the child is to be told respecting 
i^ch* of the things put before it. Now "it needs but a 
^hince at the daily life of the in^nt to see that all the 
knowledge of •things which is gained before the acquire- 
ment of speech, is self-gained — that the qualities of 
hardness and weight associated with certain appearances, 
the possession of particular forms and colohra bj particular 
persons, the prdanc^on of special siaunds by animals of 
special aspects, ^re phpiomena which it observes for 
^^If. In^anbood too, when there afe flo longer teachera 
at hand, the observations and inferences hourly required 
for guidance, must^be made nnhelped;" oijd success in life 
depeifds upon the aecuracy and p completeness with which 
they ar^mode. la it probable then, that while the procesa 
dlspla^^d in t^e evolnU<^ oi humanity at larger is repeated 
alike b^ infant ana the siad^ a reverse process must-be 
fbllow^dwpg the period ^tween infancy and niSh^hood? 
and that eveif in og: simple a thing as dealing the 
pibptorti^ of objects P- 1$ it not otrvfons, on the cont^pjy, 
that CM ilietho4*zoii8t be piarsned throughout P And -is 
nob l^abvo^peil^tually thr^ting ^is metj^od upon ns, if 
we hdd bnt tile wit to Bea''iir anwlhe hninilitv to adont 
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itt can h^more manifesfc thai^ the desire oT^oliil^- 

ren for n^ollectual sjrapa^yP Mark how tie infant 
sitting on your knee thrusts into yonr f^(e tfre t^y it helds^ 
that yon'may look at it. ^ee when ft makes a croik with 
its wet finger od the table, how it turns dlvd I 00 I& at yon; 
(to^s it again, and ngain* loeks at yon^^hns *^yihg as 
clearly as it can— “Hetfr this new sonnd.p Watch the 
elder children •coming into the room exclaiming' — 
Mamma, see what a onrion^ thing,” ^ l^amma, look 
at " MamnJh, look at that:” a habit which they 

would c^^t^n^did not tfio silly iftamma tell theii not 
to tease her^^lih^^e that, when out with tie ifW%e- 
maid, each little^oli^ runs "A -to her with* the new 
flower it has gathered, to showier how pretty it is, and t® 
get her also, to say it is pretty. Listen tQ the 'eager 
volubility with which every urchin deflcribse any novelty’ 
he has been to see; if only he con find some one who will 
attend with any interest^ Does not the indnction lid otf 
the surface P Is it not clear that we must conform onr 
course to these intellectual instincts — that we must jdifc 
systematize the natural process — that we must Hetenpio alj 
the child has tO tell us about each object; must induce it^ 
say everything it ca^ think of about such obj^t; nftst 
occasionally draw its attention to fac^ It has not yot 
observed, with the view of leading it to notice them itself 
whenever they recur* and must go ejn 1^ and by to 
indicate oj sup^y new series of^hino^ like ezhanstive 
examination? Note the way in which/on this method, 
the intelligent mother condneWher lesions. Step by step 
she familiarizes *hef litth) boy wft;h the names of ^i|0 
simpler attributes, hardness, softBess, colour, tas^, size ; 
in doing which jlre'finds him eageijy ITelp by brinpng this 
to show her that it is redi, and ^e dther to m^ke llhr feel 
that it is hard, as fast as s^e gives him words^or these 
properties.” Each additional property, as^ho. dttws his 
attenti^ to it in som^ 4;hing which h» bifnn her, 

she mKGB care to mention coi^icction i^j^’thShe fie 
alroady Jniofrs; so that by the natipAl ^ndenoy to imitate, 
he ^nay get into tne habit ^of repeating the^ ipne* ait^ 
another. Gradnally as thpre Ocoor^ CdMS ^ he 

omits to nai^e one ter i^re of the pVo|)ertitt^ iSM 
become acquainted ^th, she introduces* tha Jnnntice ^ 
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^im whether there ia not BomMiiD^ mor^ thail L( 
can tell 'her about *the thn^ he has got. I^robablj h( 
do€s not AindSrst&nd. Aften Jetting him puzzle a while she 
tells him; perhaps "laughing at him a little' for lu& failure 
A few ”recun;^ces*of this and he pereelves what is to 1 m 
don^. ' When^ext she sajn she knows sometl^ng mm 
about the otj^t than he has tc4d her^^his pridu iS' roused 
he 4ooks at it intently; he thinks over all tbut he has 
heard; an(^ the problem 4)eing' easy, presently finds it out 
He is full of glee at his success, and she sympath^ziP wit! 
himp In common %ith evei^ child, hu d^J^gAs in the 
dtBCbvary of his powers. He wiahea^i^l^^paofe 'Victories 
and goel in quest of thing^^^'^ut which to tell her 
As his faculties unfold mo adds quality after' quality tc 
his list: p^gressilg from hardness and softness^ to rough- 
ness and smoothiless, from colour to polish, from simple 
bodies to composite ones — thus constantly complicating 
the problem as ha gains competence, constantly taxing hh 
attention and memory to a greater extent, constantly 
Thamtaining^ his interest by supplying him with new 
impiessions such as his mind can assimilate, and con. 
•taiftly gratifying him by conquests over such small 
dtfficultilrB as he can master, doing this she mani- 
festly but follbwng out that spontaneous process which 
was going on during a still earner period — simply aiding 
Belf«evolution; and is aiding it u$ the mode suggested by 
the boy^s instinctive belrtfcviour to her. * Manifestly, too, 
the course ehe^^ adopting is the one best calculated to 
establish a habit exhaustive observation; which is the 
am)feBBed^im of these lessons.* To ^el^a child this and to 
show it the other, is^not to teach it how to observe, but 
to maae it a merC recipient of anotherjs observations: s 
proofbding which .weakens rather than strengthens ite 
powers, of selE-instmctiop — which deprives it of the 
plBasufeB^r^^Uing ^m successful activity-^which pre^ 
■ents fhift all-attx^tivBvknoWjedge upder the aspect oi 
tonfi^ tu^cm — amhYi^ich^thus ^n^rates that inoloerence 
and even oisguA no^ nnfrequenbly felt towards these 
otrj^t^lMSons. On the other hand,' to pursue {he opursc 
aWvoi^ewpbed "is simply .tb guide the intelleot to.ite 
app^QiTiate foAd; 'to join with tl» mteUeobnal appetitei 
their natural ^djuncbe-^m<nir pwPn and the deaire foj 
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Bympatl^ ; t9 induce by the uoion iff all tlcso an int^uerty 
of Attention whiclT inNurea perceptions both Twid knd 
complete ; tnd to bnbitnate ipe mincf yie Seginiyng 
to that pn^ctice of aoli-help which it mi^ nltimatSlj follow. 

Objectrlcasons should not only be cairiei^ on af^r quite 
a different fashion from ^bat comm only ^^nrsped, ^ but 
adould be extended to a ran^ of things nur wider, and 
continued to a period far liter, than now. ‘Thffy should not 
be limited to the contents of the honso ; bnt^bould inoTuda 
Ihose of the fields agd the hedged, the quarry B%d the sea- 
shore^ TJhgy should not cease with ^arly childhood; but 
should be scR^in^p durin^routh, as insensibly to 
into the ipYeatigffifcto of tne n^nrallat and tl^^an of 
science. Here agai^^^ hav^bilt to follow Nature's^ 
leadings. Where can be seen arvintens^ delight than. that 
of children picking up new flowors apd watithing new 
inaecta ; or hoarding pebbles and sheila P Anfl who is there 
but perceives that by sympathizing with them they may be^ 
led on to any extent of •inquiry into Ihe qualifciea and 
structures of these things P Every botanist who has dio^ 
children with him in the woods and lanes' must have 
noticed how eagprly they joined in his pursuits, how kieulvi 
they searched out plants for him, how intei^ly IheV 
watched while he exoAinod thorn,* how thej overwhelmed 
him with qoestions. The consistent follower of Bacon— 
the "servant and interpreter of nature," will^ see that we 
onght^ modcBtlypto adopt tho^ course of culture thuB 
indicated. ^JS&ving become familiar simpler 

properties of inorgahic objects, the child sHouH^by the 
same process, be lei} on to an exhAistive frxaminatioihe ^he 
things it picks up on its daily walks — the less com^ 
plex facts they present being aloni noticed at fint ; in 
plantSj'^he colours, 'numbers, aud forais of the petal^ and 
shapes of the stalks and l^ves ; in insects, the xTambers of 
the wings, l^gs, and anfennee, and their oejonrs. JCb these 
become fully appreciated invarijbly observed, /hrther 
facts m^ be sucoeSsiv^y^iatroHuCed : in tfle ond cas^ th4 
nnmbera of a|amens and pistils^ thesArpis o^ Aclflowers^ 
whether radial or bifateri^ in symmetryp^the arrangemeBt 
and character of the leaves, v^bether opposite oi»Bfbemate,*= 
stalked , or sessile, smemth or *haii^, serfatfd, ^ 

czsnate; in the gather, ifivftsions of the ^i^y, seg* 
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mei^Ei. ^ the aLdomeii, the markings^f tHS wiagB, 
namber joints in legs, and the fomts of thp smauei 
organa — the pTir8UB& throughout, being that ol 

inal^g^it^he child’^ambitiobto say respecting everything 
it finds,, all tl^b can be said. Then when a fiL^e ha^ 
been jeacljed, means of ^esarvin^ these plants, whicj 
have berome so interesting in virtLie of the knowledge 
obtained of them, may as a great favour be supplied ; anc 
eventually, as acstill greater favour, may'^also be supplied 
fhe apparatus needful for Seeping the l^vs of our commor 
butterflies and mottj^ through their transfornwi^iiShs — a 
pWJ^fce which, as we can personally te^i^,^'^yiel da the 
highest ‘^Ratification ; is continued wi^;^?ardour for years 
jvhen joined with the N^ntomolS^Tcal collection, addg 
immense interest tQ^aturdUy-afternoon rambles ; and forms 
an admirable intro ^notion to the study of physiology. 

We are quite prepared to hear from many that all this if 
throwing away time and energy ; and that children would 
be much better occupied in writiif^ their copies or learning 
^hei»pence-tables, and so fitting themselves for the business 
of life. We re^t that such crude ideas of what consti. 
tutes Education, and such a narrow conception of utility 
sft^ufd sb^ bo prevalent. Saying nothing on the need foi 
a systemauc ci^ture of the perceptidhs and the value of the 
practices above iritulcated as subserving that need, we are 
prepared to defend them even on th^ score of the knowledge 
guined. If men lare to bp mere cits, mere porers ovel 
ledgers, withjpi> ^as beyond their trades — if it is well that 
they shovifi oe as the cockney whose^conception of rural 
plejiP’^Js extends fto further tl^an sitting in a tea-garden 
otfohing pipes and drinking porter ; of as the squire who 
thinks cf woods as places for shooting in, of nncultivated 
pla^t^ as nothing bi^t'^eeds, and who' oiassifies afiimala 
into game, Vermin, a'ud stock — th6n indeed it is needless to 


learn any thing that does not directly help to ryilenish the 
till and'^fill the^larder. • But if t^ere is a more worthy aim 
be'drudges— it there ate other usbl in the 
things arod^db us ^likn their power to bring mo^y — if 
there^jice higher f^ultiev to be exevobed than acquisitive 
and sensl&l' ones — ^ the pleo^pres whioh poetry and ^rt 
anS^BCLeaco end , philosophy can brin^ are of any moment ; 
theii ic it desir^ole that uia iaistiniptiYe invliiiatioii whioh 
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ev€^ ohildi B^WB to observe natnraP beauMes uid iji#CBti- 
gato natural phencAneiia, abonld be encenraged. But Chim 
gross ntuiArianism which oontent come into the 
world and, quit it again withont kno^^g wnat kind ot a 
world it^ is or ifhat it containB, may oe met on jEs own 
ground. It wUl by and by.be found that Acnowl^Bp of 
th% laws of life is more important than any c^er IcMwIra^ 
whatever^that.the 4awB of life underlie not oflly all boduy 
and mental procesles, but by implication all the transactions 
^ the house and tlm etreet, all Commerce, alllpolitioa, all 
mbral^^-^ind that tuerefore without ^ compreheuBion of 
them, ueibCTfciaHjgraonal nor'^ocial conduct can ba rigj^^jy 
regulated. It wil^^entaally be^eu too, that tl^lawa of 
life are eBScntially the s&kie thronhOnt the whole organlo^ 
creation; and fuHhor, that theykannot properly under- 
stood in their complex manifestations ui^til tho^ have been 
studied in their simbler ones. And when this is seen, it 
will be also seen that in aiding the child to acquire the^ 
out-of-door information ft)r which it BUbws bo ^reab an 
avidity, and in encouraging the acquisition of such infoiwia^, 
tion throughout youth, we are simply inducing it to store 
up the raw material of future organization — the facts *thabi 
will one day bring home to it with due force, thgse gr^P 
generalizations of sciemK by which actions ]{iay be righUy 
guided. • 

The spreading recogi^ition of drawing as an element of 
education, is on^ among many ^igns of the more rational 
views on mental culture now beginning h»-.jmTad. OnCa 
more it may be rdlnarked that teaohers are Py length 
adopting the cour^ which Natilre bos* perpctuall^i^Bfin 
pressing on their notice, 'fhe spontaneous attempts mad^ 
by children to repre^nt the men, hoflse^ trees, and mimals 
argunef^them-^on^ 'slate if they can"g|t nothing bett^, or 
with lead-pencil on pap^ if they odn beg Micm — are 


familiar to all. To be shown through a picture-book is one 
of their hignest gratiflcatigns ^ and^a nsnal* tbeir.BtrOng 
imitativ^t^Cendency presently gene&tes in them thb amb^ioi^ 
to make pictures themselves alsia Tki& ^orMcsiepicc the 
st^iJang things they wejpis a further instifictive exeroisa vf 
the pereeptions — a means wherebj^ still ^eate» dbcura^i 
and completeness of o1|9eryau0n are induced, a And eli^ 
by trying to, interest n# in thoir discoveries qf the . sensible 
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pro^eMies of things, artd by tbeir endes^nrs ^ dranr, 
fivlicib fi^m us just-t^t land of cnltnro which t^ey moB> 
need. . □ " ^ ® 

riad tetfchers beeij, guided by Nature's hints, nf)t only ir 
making ^ of edncation bat in^ choosing inodes 

of tep^hin^ it,^ey would have done still better than thej 
have donr. Wnat is that thfe child first tries to represent r 
Thin^ that Are large, things that are attractive in colour, 
things round which its pleasurable associations most 
cluster — hutlan beings from whom it h^ received so many 
emotions ; cows onJ dogs w^jich interest by tb^ ^any 
plmn^eua they present ; houses that are^b^drly visible 
and Btrik^by their size apd contrast o€»*pkrts. And which 
of the processes of repre^ntatiod gives it most delight ? 
Colouring. Paper(^^nd pencil are good in default of some- 
thing better* but a^box of paints and a brush — these are 
the treasures. The drawing of outlines immediately 
Jecomes secondary to colouring — is gone through mainly 
with a view to the'colouring ; and if leave can be got to 
ydov a book of prints, bow great is the favour ! Now, 
ndioulous as 'such a position will seem to drawing-masters, 
^ho bostpone colouring and who teach foijm by a dreary 
S^i pline of copying lines, we believe that the course of 
ouRure thus indicated is the right *one. The priority of 
colour to form, ^hich, as abeady pointed out, has. a 
psychological basis, should be recognized from the begin- 
ning ; and from .the beginning also, the things imitated 
should be realj^That greater delight in cdIoud which is 
not only 'SSspicuous in children but persists in most 
per^r^hroughoufrdife, slSbuld be contiguously employed 
“liTihe natural stimulus'^ to the mastery of the Comparatively 
diffioult<and unattractiT^ form : the plojusure of the subse- 
quent ^tinting, should bo the prospective Reward for the 
labour of delineation'. And these* efforts to represent in- 
toresting* actualities, should be encouraged ; in j^he convic- 
tion ths^as, b^a widening e^p^ence, simpler and more 
p^^ti^ble bbjecla become interes^iUg,^ they too '^urill Be 
attempted ;c^nd th^ a gradual approximation will be 
madc^towBxda imi&tions^ving some ^^sembtancck to the 
rpalities. ext^me indefinitenesa which, in confomrit^ 
wii!& tik^Dlaw r^f' ,evolutiod, thiee finf^ attempts exhibit, is 

anirfc'hiv.cT bnf a uPBJin'n fnr iiriinruii^ thaTn. Tfto nLairter boW 
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^lariDg ^1 

ihildisproi _ _ ^, 

it is devcdoping its f[Lcnltiei. Ib ha^ %*st to gam some 
>3mmand over its fingers, some orude notians of hkeness ; 
^d this practice is better *tfiag any other^Cpr tkese finds, 
unce it is tl\o spontancoi^ and interesting ^ne. During 
3arly childhood go” formal drawing-lessons are poaoible. 
Shall wo therefore repress, or neglect to aid, these efforts 
it self-colturo ? or« shall we encourage and guide tbem Bfi 
Qormf^^^^^iscs of the gerceptiona and the powora oF 
manipnlatioSS*.- JF by furnishing cheap woododf^ m 
painted, and simplo>l(ytour-nn^ ^ have their 4)OTiiidarj 
lines tinted, wo can nob only mlcasurably draw out tho 
Faculty of colour, but can incident^ly produce 'soma 
Familiarity with the outlines of things «,nd countries, and 
3omo ability to move the brush steadily ; and if by the 
supply of tempting objects wo can keep^up the instinctive* 
proctico of making representations, however rough: ib 
must happen that when the ago for lessons ig drawing iff 
reached, ihcro will exist a facility that would elseibave 
been absent. Timo will have been gained; and trenb]^ 
both to teacher and pupil, saved. m % 

From what has been said, it may bj readily inferred 
bbat we condemn tho practice of drawing from copies ; and 
3till more so that formal discipline in making straight lines 
and curved lineff and compound^lines, wibh which it is the 
Fashion of^Bume tcE^hers to begin. • that the 

Society of Arts has recently, in its series or on 

" Rudimentary Axt-Instrufition/ gi^en*ibs coantonafn^to 
in elementary drawifig-book, whicl^ is the most Yimous in 
principle that we }iaye seen. We refer to* the "Uutline 
from Outline, or’ from the Flat,'' John Bell, scfflptor. 
A.B explained in the prefatory note, this publiratmn pro- 
poses " to ^lacB before the student a simple, yet^ogical 
mpde o^instmetion and to end pub with a 
QombgrW definitions — , . • • 

» 9 m ■ ■■ 

^ A Binfflo iLi 0 In dAirfag is a thin mark dnim from oad>potnl 
to another. • • * • 

*T«ma may bn divldeiL oi bi'liieir botore m ^n^ing, Ifin 

LBflAB • S * 

. ' ' .«• ' 
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** which are morkj U||i|t go the shifTtest r&d between 

^Inte, u\A. B. ■ ^ , 

"2. Or CvAued^ which ere mar^ which do hot go th^^shorteet road 
heti^een tw^ poihte, C D/' .p 


And so the int^dnction progresses to horizontal lines, per- 
pen(^cnlw linf^ oblique lines, Bhgles>^f the several kindj, 
and the varipns figures wliich lines and angles make ap. 
The^work is, in short, a grammar of form, with exercises. 
And thns system of rommencing with a dry analysis 
of elements,^ which, in the teaching of language, beefi 
exploded, is to be re-Cnstitnted^^n the teaching^/^^drawing. 

Bet ont with the definite, insj/^^d-tj! with the in- 
defijiite. •The abstract, be pr^»^iimary to the concrete. 
Scientific conceptions are |}o precede empirical experiences. 
That this an fhversion of the normal order, we need 
scarcely repeat. It has been well said concerning the 
custom of prefacing the art of speaking any tongne by a 
drilling in the paijts of speech apd their fanctions, that it 
is al|^iit as reasonable as prefacing the art of walking by 
9 conrse of lessons on the bones, mnscles, and nerves of the 
legate and much the same thing may be said of the pro- 
^08a2i to preface the art of representing* objects, by a 
n^enclature and definitions of th^ lines which they yield 
on analysis. Tb^se technicalities are alike repulsive and 
heedless. They render the study distasteful at the very 
outset j and all with the view of ^caching that which, in 
the course of practice, will be learnt unconsciouBly. Just 
as the chil^^ieifleiitally gathers the meanings oi ordinary 
worda^’:on»‘ the coj^versations going on around it, without 
thc'^^Selp cf' dictionaries ; so, from the remarks on objects, 
pictures^ and its own ^d^a wings, will it presently acquire, 
not onty without eilort but even plertSurably, those same 
BoienMQo tprms whipk, when taught at first, are a mystery 
and a weariness. * 

If apy dependence ^ to be placed on the general prin- 
ciplaa of e(}uoatk)n that h^ve b^n laid down, t1r» process 
df lecming to draw should be tlirdagbout continnobe with 
those effo]ra**df ohilSbood, described above as so 

wdHI^ ol enoonragemenl. !^the time that the v^blunWy 
j^reotice thfis ii^biAted has some steadiness of hanii, 

and to&e fcAer&ble' ideas of proportion, there will hays 
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riBsl^EssOift ni PBBaPBonn. 

. • • . ■ • 

^rlibn a Ta^e wftioii of "Ibdy u iveseiilinz ifa 

iimeDaigliA in perspei^ive^ And ^'when, afteV Bondiy 
abortive, C^inese^likB attempts to render tlRs appearance 
□n paper, 'there has ^rown up a prett^ clear Deroa^tion of 
the thin^ to be done, and p desire to do nrst leBs^ in 
ftifpiriciU perspectiyS may be ^ven by mram of %lie Appa- 
ratus occasion^ly nped in srplainin^ perspective as a BcieDoe. 
This Bonnds alarftiin^ ; but the experimen^is both conl^re- 
hensible and interesting to any boy or girl of frdinar^ in-” 
fcelligfnra. A plate^of glass so framed as to stand yertically 
DB the tabb:,. being placed b^ore the pBpil, and a bopk or l^m 
simple object laid on the other side of ib^ he is re^nest^p 
virhile keeping the one p«|fti an, to make uAc-dots on 

the glass, so that they may coincide with, or hid^ the‘ 
Dorners of this object. He is next tola to joki these dots 
by lines ; on doing which he perceives* that the lines he 
makes hide, or coincide with, the oablines of the object. 
And then by patting a sheet of paper on the other side (u 
the glass, it is made manifest to him that the lines babas 
bhns drawn represent the object as he saw it. They not 
only look like it, but he perceives that they mast bi lik^ 
it, becanso he nfade them agree with its outlines ; 
removing the paper he^n convince himself that tbe^no 
sgreo with its outlines. The fact is ivw'and striking; 
&nd serves him as an experimental demonstration, that lines 


of certain lengths, plac^ in certain direc^onET on ^ plane, 
Dan represent lines of other lengths, ^ d hav ing other 
directions, in spacer By gTEuloally ohangm^^Il^poBitidn 
of the object, ho may he led tov ohserse how' «Son^Jmei 
shorten and disa^pgar, wliil^ othorfl come int<f sighiabdi 
Lengthen. The convergence of parallel lln^, and, indeed, 
^ the leading faefs of perspectij’e, Ciav, from time to 
time, be similarly illnstrated to him. * If ne haabeen difly 
scenstomed ^ self-help, hq will gladly, when it is sugvestea, 
attempt toAnw one of these ontlinw on paper, by^Ae eye 
only ; a^^it may soon be ^ladb an exciting aimfto prodoqp 
nnassist^, a representation as ^e u ^e cai^ ^ Cmf snW 
Beqnentlj skilled ^he glass. , Thus* without the^ iyi4 
intq^igent, mechanical practige of Gopyii^ othe^ dVawing^ 
but by a method at once siiflple dnd 

yet not abstrao^ — a fabuliarity with the linear appcP^ilbBi 
of thinirs. and a faautr of randerinir them, mar be steH 
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step squired. To which advantageft add these^ — tigat 

evea timB- early the pfiipil leSi^a, almost nncoDBut^sly, the 


evea timB- early the pfiipil lea^s, almost nncoDBut^sly, the 
ttufi theory o^ a g^ctaro (nonj-gly, that it is a delkieatioii of 
objects 'as they appeflr when projected on a plahe placed 
betweenHhem the eye) ; and that wh^ he reaches a 
fit a^ fop con^Hiencing Bciei>tiBc^ perspective, he is alreadp’ 
thoroughly octf^nainted with ths £^ts which form its logical 
bosi^. ” V 

' As exhibiting a rational mode of conveying primary 
conceptions m geometry, we cannot dB' better than quote 
the flowing passagtf>from Mr^Wyse ; — 

£ chHd haa been in the habit of nsing cnbea for arithmetic; let him 
Dse them bBo for the elemei^SiitgBDiuetr^^I Would begin with Bolids, 
the reyeree of the naual plan. I^avea all tho difficulty of absurd defini- 
tions, find had explamtions on^poiDts, lines, aud surfaces, which are 
Dothing but aVstractioi^. . . A cube presents many of ihe principal 

BlementJ of geometry; it at once exhibits points, straight lines, parallel 
iines, angles, parallelograms. See., Sec. These cubes are divisible into 
vorioua parts. The j)upil hu already been familiarized with such 
divialona In numeration, and he now proceeds to a coroparisoii of their 
IBVei%] parts, and of the relation of these parts to each other. . . . 

From thence hS advances to globes, which fun^h^liim with elementary 
potioift of the circle, of curves generally, &c., kc, 

a B^ing tolerably familiar with solids, he may now substitute planes. 
Tl0 transition may be made very easy. Let the cube, for instance, ho 
cut intohhlu divi|ioDB, and plac^ on paper^i be will then see as many 
plans rectangles os hB has divtoions ; so with all the others. Globes 
may be treated in the same manner : he will thus see how surfaces really 
nra^euBrated, Bud be enabled to abstract them with facility in every 

"He bos th^° ^ cgTiired the alphabet and reading of gasmetry. Ha 
BOW jprocMTOtowrite it. ® 

^'^^vmplest operation, anil therefore the first, is merely to place 
theBF^anes ^n a piece of paper, and p^ the peirdl rojind them. When 
this haa frequently d^ie, the plane may oa put at a little distance, 
iJid the child required do copy it, and ed dd.’' o 


ijid the child 


*A slockcif geometiHcal conceptiouB having been obtained, 
In Bome«uuob m^ner as tbie recommended by Mr. Wyse, a 
furHieP^Btep may be t^en, by introducing the^ipractice of 
Ijpstinl^ the* corrIctneBa of^gur^ ^rawn by eye both 

Bxoit^g'ar^ Eenbitipif to m^ke them exact, and contmually 
iUpfitmtinK the dfmoulty of-fulfillii\g |hat ambitiqn. There 
De Ut^ doubt that c^n^try bad its origin (as, ind^d, 
'^ofd iji thi m^ttiods discovert by artizana 

Bnd ethers, of making aooiy^te f^easurements for the 
Fonndatians of buildines, areas of inolnsurdL and the like : 
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Btd that its truths %fiin 0 to b© treasurq^i up, merely with ^ 
view to tbm immediate utili^. Thejf should be ilitroduced 
to the pu^ under analog'ou^relationshij^. 7u iotting'out 
pieces for his card-houses, in drawing* Brnamental (^grams 
for colouring, add in those various instruq^e ooctip^ona 
which an inventive teacher w411 lead him iJito, 14^ muy for 
a length of time Iw advantageously left, like^he primitive 
builder, to tentative processes ; and so wilj learn thrdbglT 
experience the difficulty of achteving his aimj by the un-’ 
%ided senses. W^pn, having meanwhile undergone a 
valnabl^Jiscipline of the pirception^J he has reagheA a fit 
age for using a pair of compasses, he will, while dul/ ap- 
preciating these as enabling "Innk to verify Wa ocular 
gue-sses, be still hindered by the imnerfections of the" 


gue.sses, bo still hindered 
approximative method. In 


y the im]jprfections of_ the 
lis stage he may be left for a 


further period : partly as being yet too ^oung for anything 
higher ; partly because it is desirable that he should be 
made to feel still more astrongly the m<nt of systematio ' 
contrivances. If the acquisition of knowledge ia t« be 
made continnonaly interesting; and if, in the early civiliza- 
tion of the child, as in the early civilization of thpVace,^ 
science is valuefi only as ministering to art ; it is manifest* 
that the proper prelimi^iary to geometry, is a long practice 
in those constructive pcocessea, which geomefry will facili- 
tate. Ot)serv 0 that here, too, Nature points the way. 
Children show a strong propensity to o^t ofit th^gs in 
paper, to make, tB build — a propensity wVch^ if encoura^d 
and directl^d, will n»t only prepare the way'fotN^ientifio 
Conceptions, bub will develop thoae powers of manip^^^^n 
in which most, people are st) ^^ficienlK • -i 

When the observing and inventiv^acnltie^have^lained 
the reqnisite poyer'the pupil ma^ be introduced to em- 
pirical geometry ; that is-^geometry dealing witk mecnodi- 


cal Bolntiops, bnt not wi^h tlv^ demonstrations of them. 
Like all otlJr transitions m edneatim, this sbould made 
not formpl^ hnt incidentajly ;”a]*d the rehPtionship to coq^ 
stmetiwe art should still "be maipiaii^d. To (ftt of 

cardboard, A letrahec^op like ono giyen to him, is a pro^lqpi 
which interest the pnpi^ and serve as a polivenient 
starling-point. In attempting this, he ne€^|pl *Co 

draw four equilateral^*trian^les arranged iji speoiaCpdsi- 
tions. Being duabl^^the absence of an exact ]iidth(^io 
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He may now be almywn how, by describing a bonple of 
circles, feach o^theBe triangles may be drffwn with perfect 
corrfit^cis an|||^ithouj^ gnejism^; and after his failure- 1 m 
will yalne th^ information. Haying thus helped him to 
ihe colution of the first problem, with" ijnQ view of illus- 
trating the natdre of geonaetrical methods, he js in future 
tb be left tc^aolve the questions put todiim as best he canr 
To Insect a line, to cerect a p^^rpendicular, to dtfSEnbe a 
squK'e, ^ bisect an angle^ to draw a line parallel to a given 
line, to describe a he^a^R, are problems which a little 
patience will enable him t^ find out. And from these he 
may be led pn ste^ by step to more complex questions : all 
of which, under judicious management, he will puzzle 
through unhelped. Doubtless, many of those brought up 
under the old rerane, will look upon this assertion soenti- 
oallj. We speak from facts, however j and those neilBicr 
few nor spCpial. We have seen a class of boys become so 
interested in making out solutions to such problems, as to 
looluforward to their geometry-lesson as m chief event of 
thtf^week,: Within the last montl^ we haVe heard of one 
girls’ school, ire which some of the young ladies voluntarily 
occupy themselves with geometrical questions out of school- 
hours j and of another, where th>y not only do this, but 


where ''one of thfem is begging for problems to find out 
during th tt ^ ^j iidfiys^ both which fagts we st&te^on the 
anthojif^ of the teache^ Strong proofs, these, of the 
pi»CLicabiUty and Ihoaimmense -advantage of self-develop- 
ment ! p A branch o|, knowledge which, as commonly 
taupht, is dry'^and «Bvon repulsive, is thpi^, by following the 
melmtd of Natnre, maHe extren^ly interesting and pro- 
foundly^ beneficial. Wo say profoundly beneficial, becauso 
the ofi'ects are not coidined to fhe gaining ofi^Bometrical 
facts ^A nt qfteh j^Yolutioi^zs the whole state oh^ind. . It 
has dpoAt^dlr occui;yed that tbcTse’ w'ho have been Stupefied 
by the or&nuy ^hoGl-driil — by its abstracts formulas, its 
weaiisoqtie tasks, its cramming — Ka/e suddenly Siad their 
intellects housed eby thns q^caing to make them poSsive 
reoipiohts, aiid ifidilcing them to become active discoverers. 
The disconragbrnent caused by ba^ 'teachiLg having been 
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4viiipi^lied \>y b. ¥ttle Bjmpatliy’, and Bnffioient 
ancB exmted to achieve a firs^ BuccesB,* there arises a revnL 
sion of feaTing- affecting the whole nataie. Thej" no loogei 
>£iid themselves incompetent*; thej, t< 9 }, ^n do something, 
And gradnalljos success follows success^fthe inDnbns oi 
despair disappears, and tlle^ attack the dn^ulties^^^theii 
other studies with a coui;^ge insuring conqu^t. * 

A few weeks ^t^r the foregoing remarks were originally 
published, Professor Tyndall in a lectuA at the Roy^ 
Institution “ On th^ Importance of the study fcf Physics 4s 
a of Education,” i^ve some inclusive Bvidqp.ce to 

the same effect. His testimony, based on persofig.1 rbsQr- 
vation, is of such great value JdAb we cannot refrain from 
quoting it. Here it is. , p 


" Ono of the duties which fell to my share, daring the period to which 
I havD referred, wrs the inatriiction of a class in matnematics, and 1 
QBuaiUy found that Euclid and the ancient geometry ^nerally. when ad^ 
drincd to the understandingT formed a very atiTactlve study for youth- 
Hut it was my habitual practice to withdraw the boys from the tvatine 
of the book,' and to appeal to their self-power in the treatment of que^ 
tiona not comprehended in that routine. At drat, the change fijm the 
beaten track usu^y excited a little aversion : theyouth felt like ^ chliy 
amid strangera ; but in no single instance hare I lound this averau to 
continue. When utterly (Maheartened, I have BncouragecTtbe boy by 
that anecdote of Newton, ^i^ere he atiributes the ^iffdbence betwrau him 
and other men, mainly to hia own patience ; or of Mirabean, when he 
ordered his servant, who ho^ stated something to be incipngslble, never tq 
USB that stupid wo|4 again. TbuS cl^eercd, be has retameil his tosK 
with a smil^ which perhaps hod something ofpdoubt In it, but which, 
neyerthBless, evinced a lesolutiDn to try again, I have seen the boy's 
eye brighten, and at length, with a plposure of. which th^ecstuyof 
Archimedes was but » simple ^pension, hqprd nim exclaim, '1 hLYo it. 
air.’ The constiiousncss of self-poiycr, thus awakened, was of immense 
value ; and animated by it, the progress of tbexlass vas tnfl}^ Bstonish- 
Ing. It was often piy custom to give thi^oysmcir choice of pursuing 
their propositions in the book^or of trying tBeir strength pt oinen'nDt 
to be found there. Never in a single instance have 1 known |^e hook to 
be chosen. Awns ever ready to assifft when 1 deemed helphe^ful, but 
my offers owassistance were babltu|lly declined. Tke boys firnd Lasted 
the sweetj^f intellectual conuu/st and Vlemanded ^ctoria of Apir o^. 
I have seen their diagranhs Knatched on thw walls, J^tO Bllieama 
upon the play -ground, and numberlelB othRr ilTgsfci^on of the living 
intcresti^ey took in thf^sdbject. For m^own part, as far ea experitnee 
in leaching goes, I was a mere fledgling : 1 knew^nothiupoi the rnloMf 
pedagogics, as the Germans namsit i bub I adharfd the mdi- 
uted at the dommcniJilmeht of this discoorse, and endeaVoanK^tO Inake 
geometry a msorfl and dA I bronCH of edocaiion. The vx^eriment Va| 
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BUccossKK^aDd some of the n^oat delightfal honu of my^xbteiica hare 
Bpgr^n markiiiff tl)/B Tigorons and cheerfuT expaoBioa pf mental 
power^ when 'appealed to uTthe maiAer 1 haTo described.” |. 


This "pinpiricnl gflorfietry which presepts an endless 
serie^ of problefij^, should be continued along’ with other 
studiffi^o^ yeaft ; and may ttirougboul be advantageously 
accompanied Ify those concrete applications of* its princi- 
"pies Vnich serve, M its preliminary. AftBr the cube, the 
detahedron, |nd the variouS forms of pyramid and prism ^ 
have been mastered, may come the mbre complex jpgular 
bodies — t^e dodecaheefiron and ^osahedron — to construct 
wfflcl! oat of single pieces of cardboard, requires con- 
siderable ingenuity. J^rofh these, the ti'ansition may 
flaturally be made ^ such 'modified forms of the regular 
bodies as ar* met with in crystals — the truncated cube, 
the cube with its dihedral as well as its solid auglcs trun- 
cated, the octahedron and the various prisms as similarly 
%]odified : in iq|italing which numerous forms assumed by 
diffeiient metals and salts, an acquaintance with the leading 
Acts of mineralogy will be incidentally gained.^ 

Aftftr long continuance in exercises of this kind, 
rati^al geometry, as may be supposed, presents no 
obstacles. Habituated to contemplate relationships of 
form and quantity, and vaguely pe»C^iving from time to 
time the necessity of certain results os reached by certain 
k:ueanB, the pupil jomes to regard Iho demonstrations of 
Euclid as the mining supplements to his fam^Jiar pro- 
blems. His well-disciplined faculties enable him easily to 
master it6 snccessiv^ propositions, and to appreciate their 
^alifC ; and” he has th^ occasipnA gratification of finding 
some his own methods pfoved to be true. Thus be 
enjoys what is to tb^ ni^repared a dreary task. It only 
remaiiA to add, that -Itis mind wifi presently arrive at a 
fit condition for that most v^uabje of all exerc^es for the 
refleotiw) faoultjes — theonakingof original demo^trations. 
Such t^^rems av those appedde\ to the succcssi^ books 
or'th#neaHs.^CbambefB's !^uclid, will soon become prac- 
ticable to Dim ; ahd in^ proving tbe^n, the* pri^eas of 

* ’ ' . > • • 

Those who sqjk Bid In onitTi^ont the system of niltare shove 
descobtiv*wlll BUd il in a litile work eDtiLleJ»*lnTeotiDQsl Geometry i'* 
^pubjiahnl by. J. ind C. Mosley, PateBaster Row, Lotion. 
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To continne these BTig‘ge^tions mnoh Jforthet would bo 
to write ^ detailed treatise on education, which do not 
purpose. The •foregoing outlines of planf for exercising 
ihe perceptions in tarly ’childhood, for cS:^uctiD^Sbject- 
lessons, for. teaching drawing and geomatr^must be co^ 
sidcred simply q« illustrations of tno method dictntfflTl^ 
tho general principles previously specified. We believe 
that on examinati^ they will be found nob^only to pro- 
gress^^m the simple to the compl#x, from the inc^^hnite 
to the definite, from the concrete to the abstract" frofti flio 
empirical to the rational ; but to Ihtisfy the further require- 
ments, that education shall bo a repetition of civilizatiofl 
in little, that it shall be as much as possible, a process of 
self-evolution, and that it shall be* pleasurable. The 
fulfilment of all these conditions by one type of method, 
tends alike to verify tho.conditions, anil to^^rove thut typtf 
of method the right one. Mark too, that this motl^od is 
the logical ontcomo of the tendency characterizing alT 
modem improvements in tuition — that it is but an"adop- 
tion in full of "the natural system which they adoptpar? 
tially — that it displei^s this complete adoption oP^he 
natural system, botl^Jiy conforming to th© above princi- 
ples, and by following tho suggestions wTiich the unfolding 
mind itself gives: faqilitating its spontaneous activities^ 
and BO aiding Hhe developments whicH Nature ^s busy 
with. Thus ther^ seems abundant reason to conclude, 
that the mode of procedure ^bove exemplified, closely 
approximates to the true «ne. i > * ^ 

A few paragraphs must be adi^ed in'fbrtuer inculcation 
of the two general principles, thBrf^.are alikp th9 most 
important and the least attended to : namely, tjie prin- 
ciple that fbroughout ydtilh, as in^early childhood and in 
ipaturity^he process shall b« ope of self^strpctflqip ; and 
the q)>v^e principle^ that tho ment^ action in^ncftri shflll 
be thronghopt intrinsically grdtefnF K prifg^ssion from 
simpleXo complex, fAim indefinite to definite, pnd* ffom 
coflerete to abstract, be coa^dersd th^ espenfial requh^- 
menta as dictatal by abstract psycholo^^ then’^o- the 
requirements 4hat k^wledge shall bo sefr-d^aBtered, ftmt 
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mastered, be'come teats by w^ch wS may jndge 
wtetMfer^the dictates , of abstract psychology are being 
obeyed. If th^ hi^t embody tlm leading generalizations 
of the gci^nce of groWtli, the last are the chief 

canons 61 the a/j^ of fostering mental growth. For mani- 
tfie stSps in onr curjicuhim aye so arranged thp-t, 
they can be ^ccessively ascended by the pupil himself 
little or no help, they must corr|Bpond with the 
^ges of evolution in his ^^ulties ; and manifestly, if the 
successive achievements of these stej^ are intrinsically 
gratifying to him, it follows tj^at they require n^luore 
tlmn f normal exercise of his powers. 

But nSsJcing education«a process of self-evolution, has 
qther advantages than this of keeping our lessons in the 
right order. In tlm first place, it guarantees a vividness 
and perman^hey of, impression which the usual methods 
can never produce. Any piece of knowledge which the 
pupil has him^lf acquired — any problem which he has 
himself solvodjAb^tomes, by virtue' of the conquest, much 
«iore*thoroughly his than it could else be. The preliminary 
activity of mind which his success implies, the concentra- 
tion yf thought necessary to it, and the ei^itement con- 
Bcqjcnt on hiB triumph, conspire to register the facts in 
his memory in p. way that no mere iifformation heard from 
a teacher, or read in a school-booK, can be registered. 
Even if he fa^s, the tension to wluch his faculties have 
iAoen WQf^nd up, insures his, remembrance the solution' 
when given to him, better than half-a-dozen mpetitions 
would. Observe, again, that this discfpline necessitates a 
continuous ^organi^tion Sf the, knowlq^ge he acquires. 
It is in the very uaturl of faqts and inferences assimilated 
in this doVmal >man(Ler,”thH«t they successively become the 
premiss of further cofifelusions — the m(!ans of solving 
furlher questions. The solution" of yesterday’s problem 
helps tbd pupil in mastering to-day’s. Thus ^he know- 
ledge i Jjtumedf into fadultv ^ |pon as it is baftim in, and 
forth^th aids in the general function of thinking — -daes 
not lie meMy^wriUeft on the pages of an int^^nal lift^ry, 
U iwhan rote-leafnt. Mark further/ the pioral^ulture 
w^ioh this Qonstau^ self-l^elp mvolves. OoUxmge in attack- 
ing, (l^cnltic;B> patient confientratipn Of the attention, 
pevseveranoe ^through failures — these are ^haraote^tioa 
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wticli afber-lif 0 specially requires; and these are ^Euv^fceji 
istics T^ich this system of dakin^ fhe mind 'vorlc for Ixs 


food specially produces. That it is thoroufhly practicable 
to carry* oat instmction aft^r this fo^idn, we &n odrselves 
testify ; having been in youth thus led to boIyb 'the com- 
paratively complex pri^l&n^s of persf^otive. p that 

leading teachers have Joeen tending in t^^ direction, ii° 
indicated alike the saying of Fellenber^, thattf^'^^ 
individual, independent activity of the pupil is of mnoh 


greater importanq^han the ordinary busy dfficiousness of 
man^who assume the o of ed^ators in the gpinion 
of Horace Mann, that unfortunately education^ aQiong8t| 
ns at present consists too muqji Bi idling^ not ia training 
and in the remark of M. Marcel, that “what the leornar 


discovers by mental exertion is better %nown than what is 
told to him.” p * 


Similarly with the correlative requirement, that the 
method of culturp pursued shall be one productive of ar^ 
intrinsically happy activity, — an activity not happy because 
of intrinsic rewards to be obtained, but because of i^s owcr 
healthfulness. Conformity to .this requirement, (besides 
preventing vs from thwarting the normal process ^ 
evolution, incidental^ secures positive benefit^ of idlport- 
ance. Unless we ft^e to return to an ascaiio morality (or 
rather Tm-moralityjthe maintenance of youthful happiness 
mu^t be considered |S in itself a worthy, aim. !Not ^ 
dwell upon this, however, wo go on>to remaPfa that a 
pleasurable state of feeling is for mofb favourable to in- 
tellectual action {han a state of indifference or disgust* 
Every one kno^s that things re^, heard, gr seen with 
interest, are' better rememh^ed t^an things re^d, heard, 
or seen with apathy. I^i^e oms eofo the facultiei^ 
appealed to afe actively occu^dp,with the subj^t pre- 
sented ; in the other tney are inactively ocenpied with itf 
and the attention is contifluolly^ drawn away more 
attroctiy^ thoughts. Hinoe ^he impressions aPB resped- 
£iv(^ strong and .weak. Moreover, to the intplloctuol 
liatlesaness .which a pupil's lack of inJxsreSt ^ any sthdy 
invol^, most be^ ^ded the paralyzing fear ^ can se- 
quences. Tlyi, by distroqt^g bio att«ntion,^increaflea.)the 
difficulty he finds in bringing his facnldieP to bher .npon 
facts that ar^repugoant te them. Gleariy, thereforep the 
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^ ^of tuition "will, other things eqilal, be proportion- 
to the gratificatioii»with 'vthich taaka are perforhied. 

It. should csnsidered also, that grave moral con- 
sequence depend * u|K)n the habitual pleasure 'or pain 
which dtfilj lessons produce. No one caif compare tho 
faces vid nianneft of two b^ys— the one mEido happy by‘ 

a astering TntqfeBting subjects, aqd the other made miser> 
fh^by disgust with his studies, by conseqijeDt inability, by 
cpld looks, by threats, by punishment — without seeing- 
that the disjftsition of the one is bein^iAenefited, and that 
of the other injured. iWhoevea^has marked the eirfets of 
snocesfl failure upon the mind, and the power of th^ 
mind overethe body; wil^ ^e that in the one case both 
tamper and health are tavourably affected, while in th? 
other there is dangA* of permanent moroseness, of perma- 
nent timidity, and euen of permanent constitutional depres- 
sion. There remains yet another indirect result of no 
■mall moment. Tlje relationship , between teachers and 
their pupils is, dther things eqnal, rendered friendly and 
mffuontial, or antagonistic and powerless, accordihg as tho 
Bysteimof culture produces happiness or misery. Human 
b^ing^are at the mercy of their associated ideas. A daily 
mini^ler of pain cannot fail to be Regarded with secret 
dislike; and if die causes no emotioi^ but painful ones, 
[will inevitably be hated. Conversely, he who constantly 
^ds children to their ends, hourly provides them with the 
BatisfaCt^B of conquest, hourly encourageB them through 
their difficulties aim sympathizes in t][feir Bucc^es, will 
be liked; nay, if his behayionr is consistent thionghont, 
mnst be loved. An'd w^en we remember rhow. efficient and 
benign is ^he control of a mast^ who is felt to be a friend, 
when compared with the^'^>ntrol of Di\e who is looked 
npo^ with aversion, on a^ best ini^ifference* We may infer 
rthat the indirect advantages of condneting education on 
the bappmeBS-principle do- nftt ^>1 far short of ^he direct 
ones. all question th^ possibility of acting out 

the Byifeem jbere adv^ated, we feply as before, that, 
only does tBfioFy pp^l 'to it,” but exponence commends it. 
To th 0 » mpmy verdicts of” die tin gnisheti teachers wht since 
PaiftaloKBi’s 'time have t^tifi^ this, may here addbd 
that of^ProfeBfti^ Fillans, who assert thai^ Where young 
^people hre-tangkb as they on^t to be, thty aru quite as 
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happy in Echool Is at play, seldom less delighted, 
often more, with the well-diitcted exercise of their mental 


energieS| than with that of (heir musco^r po^ra." * 

As suggesting a final reason for%making education e 
process of self-instruction, wd by conseoafnce a process ni 
pleasurable instruction, we may advert to ^e ftotBffat, in 
proportion as it is made so, is there a probablity that it wjj 
not cease when school-days end. As long as the acqnitf^ 
of knowledge is rendered habitially repn^antt Bo long wh] 
ther^e a prevailhf. tendency to discontinul it when free 
from tne coercion of parests and ipsters. And w^en the 
acquisition of knowledge has been rendered liabttumy 
gratifying, then will there ba al prevailing a tendency to 
continue, without superintendence, that self-cultnre prflt 
viously carried on under superintendehce. Jbese results 
are inevitable. While the laws o^ mental association 


remain true — while men dislike the things and places that 
suggest painful recollections, and deligh( in those whiclf 
call to mind by-gone pleasures— painful lessons will,make 
knowlege’ repnlsive, and pleasurable lessons will 
attractive. The men to whom in boyhood informatiob came 
in dreary taSks along with threats of punishmen^affi 
who were never ledimto habits of independent in^iry, 
are unlikely to be^i^dents in after y^art; while those to 
whopa it came in the natnral forms, at the proper timesJ 
and who remember its facts os not onlyinteresting vf 
themselves, hut os the occasiods of a lo|f^ series o^^ratify- 
ing sdCfessesI ank likely to contfame through lue th^ 
Belf-inslTuction commenced in ypnth. , 
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Moral eduoatiov. 

<■ 

L The greateflt defect in onr pro^ammeB of edncation Ji 
entirely oveiJoDketf. While mnch is being done in the 
detailed improyetoeflit of onr Bystems in respect both ol 
matter and manner, the most pressing desideratum has nol 
^et been even recognized as a d^ideratnm. To prepare 
the ygfiing for the duties of life, is tacitly admitted to be the 
WS^hich parents and schoolmasters should hav^ in view 
end hnppily, the value of the things taught, and the good- 
dtbs 11 the methods followed in teaching them, are nbw 
oflte^bly judged by their fitness this end. The pro* 
priety of substituting for an exolusiv^ classical training, e 
^mining ib which fhe modem languages shall have a share 
g argued on this ground. The neorssity oi increasing th( 
amoubt^f science^ is urged for like reason^. But tlmugli 
some o&yc is taken (o fit youth of both sgxes for so'E^ty and 
citizenship, no care^ whateyer is taken to fib them for the 
position of parents, ^ile it jp>fieen that for the purpose 
of gaini];ig a livelihood, rn elaborate preparation is needed 
it appears to be thought t^^^^or the bringmg up of children 
no preprat^on whatever is needed ^ While many years ar( 
'spent Dj a boy in ^ning knowledge of whic^ the chiei 
viUu 6 il(^at it conBtitu^B-"tIie qdacation of a gentleman/ 
and white mjui/ years are spent ^ a girl in those iSecoratitM 
a^bircuen^ which her for evening parties; nc^ H 
iJm iB spenE Ify eijfier In pAparation that gravest of aU 
ras^^S^biMties — the management of a family. Is'^it that 
tilj resronslt^y Is but « rejiLote contiMM^ P Qn Au 
MVlraT^ it ii nn td deyolye on nine but brl|^ Is it that 
Vb'dia&argp is easy P CeiiAin^y^ot; ifaUfunotmni 
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which the adult ha^to fulfil, this is the most diffioltit., 
it that edbh may be trusted b^^self-instfnotiontofit himself, 
or herself, for the office of parent P No • gp#t only •the 
need foi* such self-mstrnclion un^pcfignizef^ EHit the 
complexity of t^ subject renders it the onemf Bill Others in 
which self-instinctian is 'Ida^ likely t^ No 

rational plea can be put forward for leaving the Art of 
‘EdmJation out of^dr ourAcalum. Whether as bearing^fC 
the happiness of parents themselves, or whether ai|1Lffeotiii^ 
4he characters ant^J^es of their children ud remote 
descenTlants, we must adm^that a knowledge of the right 
methods of juvenile culture, physical, mtellect[^l,« imd 
moral, is a knowledge of extrBi^e*impoTtance. Vhis topic 
should be the final one in ihe course of instruction passedt 
through by each man and woman. As ^hysijol maturity 
is marked by the ability to produce o^spixing', so, mental 
maturity is marked by the ability to train those oflspring. 
The subject which imolvea^all other subjectf^und ths^cfi^s tKa 
subject in which education should cuLmiyva^^ is the 
and Practit^ of Education. 

In the absence of this preparation, the management of 
^ildren, and more especially the moral management, if 
lamentably bad. Farits either never think ^bout^hs 
matter at all, or their conclusions are crude and 


inconsistent. In mos^ases, and especially on the part of 
mothers, the treatnlent, adopted on every oc^asicTti' ^ , ^at^ 
which the impulse of the moment prompts ; it Bpi%ga not 
fromniiy^oaoned-oyt conviction as to wHht will most benefit 
the child, bnt merely expreBses the dominent parental 
feelings, whether good or Ul ; and variei fromhpnr to hour 
as these feelings vary. dictates j>assion 

are snpplementfiid any definite doctsines” and methods^ 
they are those landed , down irbisi the pas^ ornthpsd 
suggested by the remembrances of cbildhogd* or those 
adopted frou nurses and se^ahta — jnethods devise^iiot by 
th^ ^lllighteninent, bat by the^ignoranc^” of^ the time. 
Co^i^^litmg on the ohaoAo state of ^pinion ^(Lpfactise 
relatrye to self-government, Bicffiter^ml^s 

^ • 

“if IfeB SscT^cysrianoa bf n Iub lyua of ^rdiw^ Cathea Wthl 
brdnghkCp light, stdiiid i^ws is oplui of stndiai |ia fis& 

loffired M a nioiv edacMoo, they would mb souaimst s^r fms 
fuhio^P^-In tbs Int boor,' para” moralitj msit helfilil to the dfid, r 
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sithn b^^nyself or ilie tutor”)' in tbe BecOnd '^ixed morality, or tliBt 
Wtai^ may be applied to^oDe’e o^n adrantage; ’ in the thiqd, 'do yoa 
notice Ib^'your mther does bj and so?’ in the fonrth, 'yon are little, 
aiid^is is opjy Kt fo| grown-np peqple; ' in the fifth, * the chief matter 
If that yra sboold sacce^ in the world, and become something in the 
■tate; ' in^the sJxtb, ' not the tempprary, but the etenal, determines the 
worth nf a ^nn;' Ipi^e sevenlh, * therefore rather suffer injustice, and 
be kind; ls)the|^ht, 'bat defedS yourself b^ravely if any one attack 
-^roq)’ iu the ninw, ' do not make a noin, dear phild; ' in the tenth, ' a 
ioy must not sit BO quiet; ’ iu ihe eleveuth, ' you iitust obey your parents 
better;’ in the twelfth, ' and u educate yourself.’ So by the hourly 
change of hii^rlnciples, tbe father conceals t^eir nntrn ableness an^ 
onesidedneas. As for his wife, she is neithSi^iiKB him, nor ye( Hke that 
harleqain who came on to^he stage w^Ch a bundle of papers under each 
uHd, Rnda Answered to the inquiry, what he hod under bis right arm, 
' orders,’ and to what he had ifiK^r bis left arm, 'counter- orders.’ But 
the mother might be much bnetter compared to a giant Briareus, who bad 
B hundred armf, and bi handle of papers under each.” 


0 

This state of tbinga is not to be readily changed. Gener- 
atibus moat pass before a gi'eat amelioration of it can be 
expected. Like political constitutions, educational systems 
scssA^’made, but grow ; and within brief pericyds growth 
iA insensible. Slow, however, aa must bo any improvement, 
liVeiL that improvement implies the use qf means ; and 


means is discussion. 


We are not among those who BofieVB in Lord Palmer- 
ston’s dogm^ that “ all children are born good.” On the 
wbole^r^die opposito dogma^ untenable as i^ is, seems to ns 
less wide of the trtitb, Nor do we a^ee with who 

think that, by skilful discipline, children ma^ be made 
altogether wbat they slfould Contrariwise, we- are 

satisfied that thougn' imp^eebions of n&ture may be 
diwiiTiiirtiM by wia^ manw^ent, they cannot be removed 
by it.c The notion tl\^ttf^deal humanity might be forth. 
wAh prodheed by h perfect sys^Wm of education, is near 
ftJHn to“ that implied m thh poems of Shelley^ that would 
givemp their^'old isisBtutions and prejudices, aU 
ths £h the World would uh^once disappear: neither 

nntioii )M|bg^acoep&ble to such as have d^passioliately 
affairs. > ” ^ ^ 

^'Nsvsphfilqp^ we maj sympathUe with those who 


ptoo» sanguine hopee^ Enthnsinsm, pushed 
. to is h useful motive-pow^n — ^perhaps ar 
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indispensable one.' It is clear that ^he ardenb polititian 
would n^ver undergo the labdbrs arnfmako^tllis Baocdfloes he 
does, did he not believe bhat^the reform p^e ior i^the 

one thin^ needful. But for his conviciion th^ uTUifteiineBS 
is the root of alT social evi^. the teetotal^^ would asibatfi 
far less energetically In philanthropy, aS in ottf ui^E ngB, 
great advantage results fvom division of labour ; and t^yi 
there may be division of labour, each class of philanthropSfi 
must be more or less subordinated to its funotion — ^mnsf 
iiave an eraggerata^^aith in its work. Helce^ of tilOOe 
who regard edncation, inWiectual oipnoral, as the paaaoeOi 
We may say that their undue expectations are no{»wftholt 
use ; and that perhaps it is pa^t ot the beneficedt order of 
things that their conhdende cannot be shaken. ^ 

Even were it true, however, that by some possible system 
of moral control, children could be*moulded into the 
desired form ; and even could every parent be indoctri- 
nated with this system; we should ■still be far from 
achieving the object in view. It is forgotten the 

carrying (5ut of any such system presupposes, on the pw 
of adults, a degree of intelligeDce, of goodniesB, of BOli^ 
control, possessed by no one. ' The error made 
who discuss questioos of domestic discipline, liS^ in 
ascribing all the faid^&gand difficulties tc^ th& obildreli^ and 
none to the parents. The current assumption respecting 
family government, as respecting national gcfV’en^ment, is/ 
that the virtues %re with the niters and^fhe vices wfth the 
mlo^. ^^tidging byp educational theCries, men emd women 
are entirely transngured in thi|ir reLa^ions to ofispriJtlg. 
The citizens we do business with, people we meet m 
the world, we know to be V^ry imperiect jjreataiM. In 
the daily scandals,” in the qU^'^ls dP friends, in bank- 
ruptcy disclosures, in lawsuits, in p(9lioe reports^ w^ have 
constantly thrust before us ^ the pervading BeldBhneBS, 
dishonesty," brutality. whonewe orilj^iBe norsery^ 

management and canvass Th^ misbehavicnr o£ jaVenileSj 
we Itl^bitually take for otahted that tbepe culpq^)^ i^nofil 
are free from moro^ d^inquendy in^he^4reatment of 
boys Qpd girla I Bo &r is this from the tmthf^tbab waju 
no.P'hesitate ib blame parentui^misoondudtfoc a 
of the^ domestic disorAr commonly asoiibd w tnd 
siby of ohildr^ do not assert tmj pt tli6 
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Bjinpailietio and B^lf-restramed, amon^ whom ^we hopo 
most of our readers may bfe classed ; but we assert it of 
fch^mass. ^Whaljkiiid of mpral culture is to expected 
from £ mof^ier wb^, time after time, angrily shakes her 
inf^t tecausJ it will not suc]^; which "we once saw a 
mot^&r<^ P ^pHow much sense of Jastice is likely to tfe 
j|LBtilled by ft father who, on having his attention drawn 
by'^a scream to the fact that his child ’9 finger is jammecf 
between the window-sash and the sill, begins to beat the 
child instefd of releasing it ? Yefcrthat there sncG 
Ekthars is testified toQis by arf^y e-witness. Or, to take a 
ftill^ stronger cose, als^ Touched for by direct testimony 
—what rfibOk the educaiionjil prospects of the boy who, on 
being taken honm with a disloi^ted thigh, is saluted with 
a castigation P It is true that these are extreme instances 
—instances exhibiting in human beings that blind instinct 
which impels brutes to destroy the weakly and injured of 
their own race. But extreme thengh they are, they typify 
feelmj cy and conduct daily observable in many families. 
WAo nos not repeatedly seen a child slapped by nurse or 
parent for a fretfulness probably resulting from bodily 
dejj^gement P Who, when watching a nfother snatch up 
a fallen little one, has not often ticiced, both in the rough 
manner and *in ^the sharply-uttetp^T’exclamation — " You 
stupid little thing !” — an irascibility foretelling endless 
futuresquabbltTs ? Is there not« in tho harsh tones in 
whicHa father l^ds his thildreu be qufet, evidence of a 
deficient fellpw-feeliilg with them P Are not th^^tiodfitant, 
and often quite^ needWss, thwartings that the young 
experience — the injiyoctions^tO sit still, which an active 
child oa^not ^pbey withoutjmffering great nervous irrita- 
tion, the comman'Qs nq^^fT look out bf \>ho window when 
travelling, by railway, which ono child of any intelligence 
entailsaserious deprivation— are not these tlwartings, wc 
aak, Bigns oi^ torribln lack ^ 'sympathy P The truth is, 
that the dimculties of mobal education are necessarily of 
3ual%l{9p— necesaorily rosult frofn the combined fbults 
^aretttd and cIiilfA^. ” If hereditery trfflismission is a 
law of iftiijire, as every nal^prali^t knows it to and as 
Our d^y req^a^lA and Vurfe tk t proverbs admit it to be ; 
ttreOn the ^average of cases, tfie defects of children 
iBlrror l!he defects of their Yaroots the averaff e of 
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cases, say, because, compycated pM the resi^bs are by 
the transmitted traits of remoter ancesfcgrBp^the correspon- 
dence is ^ot special bnt only ^neral. v And^i on the 
average of cas^, this inheritance oF defats ezifiis, then 
the evil passions which parents have t« ^cheol^ in^^heir 
Children, imply like "evil passfbns in them^lvee .Sudden, 
it may be, from the public eye ; or perhajra obsonred 
other feelings; Ifht still there. Evidently, therefore, th^ 
general practice of any ideal system of disoi|^me is hope- 
less : parents are nd^gfeod enough. 

Moreover, even were ^gre methods by whic^ tbe 
desired end could be at once fffccted ; and ^fen had 
fathers and mothers sufficient ibsight, sympathy, and self-^ 
command to employ these methods conastently ; it might 
still be contended that it would be of no to reform 
family-government faster than other tnings are reformed. 
What is it that we aim to do p Is it not that education 
of whatever kind, hos for its proximate end to prepare a 
child for (he business of life — to produce a citiSblkiU^ 
while he is well conducted, is also able to make his w.y in 
the world P And does nob making his way in the '^orlal 
(by which we hiean, not the acquirement of wealth, l^nt 
of the funds requisite fbr bringing-up a family)— does not 
this imply a certaiiF34ness for the wo»ld as it now is P 
And if by any system of culture an ide^ human being 
cpuld be predated, is ft not doubtful '^nether lta,^ould 
be ht for the world as it now is P ^ Mmy we not, on the 
contffi^^ suspect that his too keen sense of rectitude, 
and tpo elevated standard of conduct,* would make life 
intolerable or even^im possible P And however admirable 
the result might be^ considerci inffivii^all^ wotfld it not 
be self- def eatings in so far as sociqjy and posteri^ are 
concerned P There is ifluch reason for thinking that 'as 
in a nation ^o in a family, the >kind of government is, on 
the whole, about as goou^^the ^neral siate of £uman 
nature permits it to be. ^ We mAj argue fhat In t^ o«e 
casd, WB in the other, the average c^Jh^ter cfiMlfi people 
determines tUb qnali^ ef the control exercised. ^In both 
cas^ iMnay be inferre^ftthat Amelioratiqp of the average 
chaiacter leads to an amelioA^on of system ^and f|^hpr, 
that were it impossible to ameliorate the system Tmhwb 
the average ohJiacber being first ameliorate evil ratbsa 
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than good would follow. ^^Sudh degree of harphnesa as 
children how experience from their parents and teachers, 
may be x?gird (3 as but a, preparation for tt\^t greater 
harshness w^ich tkey will meet with ^on entering the 
W'qild. ^ Andf maybe urged that were it possible for 
pardhiP <^nd^ teachers to treat theih with perfect equity 
tmd entire sympathy, it woulih but iptensify the suffer- 
ings which thq, selhshness of men must, ^ after life, indict 
on them.* 

“ But does not this prove to^®uch P” some one wf 
Ssk.p no systenStef morar^raining can forthwith make 
children what they sho^ild be ; if, even were there a system 
that would do this, esistsng pp,renta are too imperfect to 
carry it out ; an^ if even could such a system be success- 
fully carried out, its results would be disastrously incon- 
gruous with the” present state of society ; does it not 
follow that to reform the system now in use, is neither 
practicable nor ■desirable ?” It merely follows that 

in domestic government must go on^,pciri passu, 
witp other reforms. It merely follows that methods of 
discipline neither can be nor should be ameliorated, except 
bWlnstalments. It merely follows that the dictates of 
abstract •rectitude will, in practice, inevitably be subor- 
dinated by Ih 0 0 present state otdfuman nature — by the 
imperfections alike of children, of parents, and of society ; 
and c^ only be better fulfilled Cis the general character 
becotes better. ‘ ^ 

"At any rate, then,” may rejoai onr crlttil?; it is 
clearly useless to set mp any ideal standard of family 

* Ok ^ia n^ure la tbac^ plea pdt in by aome for the rough treatiuent 
experienced by boya^at our public achoola ,• where, oa it ia aaid, they 
nre iii^oductd to a miniitufo world w^oao hordsfiipa prepoj^ them fof 
thoae of the real world. It must be admitted that tbe plea bos Bomb 
force 1 but it ia h \ery mauffleiont plea. For where^ domeatic and 
Bcboobdiacipline, though they sboutt hot b«much better than the disci- 
pline ot ad^lt fife, should b^ sdtnewbai better ; the diicipliue which 
^yac^t ^ith at Etom Wiuchester,* Harrow, &c., ia worse thoii that 
adult life^di^e unjOn i^d iruel. luatead of being an aid t5 human 
vrr^TGBB which all culture ehould be, tb^emture of onr pubfic achoola, 
^by accoafeuvug bova to a deapo^jlc form of goTemiueut anVao^nter- 
vonrsejvgnlat^ by brute IBroe, Hdnda to fit them for a lower state of 
iocLM« than trmt wbfch exists. And chfeflj recruited as our legialo- 
u fmm among thoae who am broughl up at such achoola, this 
harbarizliurdnfliiBncn becnmM m bindnuiiai tn nafcirinal nunuTesa. 
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discipline. fRiei^ c/n be no advant&go in elaborating ap.d 
recommeDding' metbodB that aie in France of tl)e tune." 
Again we contend for the oontraiy. Ji^t ^ iii the ca^e 
of politicaL government, though pare raptiltad^flaj J)e at 
present impractiq^blej it is reqnisite to kn«w where the 
ri^hb lies, in order that changes W9 fnake rma^be 
towards the right instead of away &om it ; inPtKe case 
of domestic government, &n ideal most be upheld, th^it 
there may be grfldual approximations to>it. We need 
fear ixo evil consequences trom the maintenan^ of such 
a^ ideal. On the aveffl^ the constitutional oonservatism 
of mankind is strong enouglT rc^preveA too rapid aeha^o.i 
Things are so organized that nnM men have g|T)wn up 
to the level of a higher belief? thfly Cannot receive it : 
nominally, they may hold it, but not virtimlly. And even 
when the truth gets recognized, the obstacles to Conformity 
with it are so persistent as to outlive the patience of 
philanthropists and even of philosophers. We may be 
sure, therefore, that the difficulties in the Vay of a normal 
govemment.of children, will always put an adequat^^fciri 
upon the efforts to realize it. * 

With these preliminary explanations, let us go on to cgn- 
sider the true aims and methods of moral education. Afi^ 
a few pages devoted to Aie settlement of geneptl pAnciples, 
during the perusal olf ^hich wo bespeak the reader’s 
patience, we shall aim by illustrations to clear the 

right methods of jmren tar behaviour in the hourly ocBn^ing 
diffic ulties^g f fanmy government. , • 

When a child falls, or runs its head ogaiusb the table, 
it suffers a pain, tHe remembrance vf which tends to 
make it more careful ; and by re^etilgon vf sifbh ex- 
periences, it is ^entually discipline^ into proror ^id- 
ance of its movements. If it lays hold of the ^fire-^ars, 
thrusts its land into a ^can^e-ffame, or spills foiling 
water on any part of its bIq^ tjie reSulting bnm on'scald 
,is adesson not easily forge^t^n. So deep A imhrea^n ifl 
produced by one or two events ^f t4i9 kind, ilm^no per- 
snasion will afKerwordb induce it thns to disregard ^e lawi 
of itg c^stitution. • p * - 

Now in these casesp Nati&e ilfustrates • Bi us m .tl^e 
■implest way, the true theory and practice of moivdift 
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Dipline;— B tliBoiy and ■pTaotice which, \toWBvlif much they 
Diay Beem to the sap^rficial jike those commonly a-eceived, 
Bhall 'find oi^ examination to differ from them very 
widely. f _ / . . . . " 

Obsdeve, d^t, thab in bodily injnries an|^ their penalties 
we ^ve miecpadiiot and its conaequencea reduced to theij; 
Bim^eBfrfcirm^. Thoagh, aedbrding to their popular accepta- 
tions, riaht and wrong are wo^^ scarcely applicable to, 
actions tnat ha'^e none bat direct bodily^effects ; yet who- 
ever considers the matter will see t^at such actions ma^ 
be QpS mncE classifiable under ' thSff^heads as any other 
lotions, fi^m whateiier asspmption they start, aU theories 
nforwty agree, thatvnondnet whose total results, im- 
mediate end reinotej aie bsnefici^l, is good conduct ; while 
xnadqij^ trhose (^tal results, immediate and remote, are 
Iniorion^ ie bt^ conduct. The ultinmts standards by 
Wnioh all iUen^p[dge of behaviour, are the resulting 
happiness or misery. We consider drunkenness wrong 
because of the ifiiysical degeneracy and accompanying 
mora^rils entailed on the drunkard and his dependents, 
bid lipeft give pleasure both to taker and loser, we should 
^t find it in our catalogue of sins. Were it conceivable 
tnaVkind actions mnltiplied human sufi’erings, we should 
condemn ^en^^should not considef them kind. It needs 
but to read the firgt newspaper-leaderf or listen to any con- 
versation on social afi'airs, to see that acts of parliament, 
politioa^mo'femeiitB, philanthropi(f agitadons, in common 
with iSie doin^ individuals are iudgedby th eiy aiitici- 
pated results m augmenting the pleastfres or pains d^men. 
And if on analyzing all secondary, superinduced ideas, wo 
find these to be our fival tests of right ^d wrong, we can- 
not refuse ta, class ' lA^dilv conduct as right or wrong 


not refuse t(^, cla^s ' lAjdily conduct m right or wrong 
Bocording jto the b^iefioml or detrimental results pro- 
duqedT ^ " 

Nptefin the second places the character of ^he punish- 
ments l{^whioli these pny'sicf^ are prevented. 

Punishment, Tfn coll thbm, in the absence oi a better 
word^^b%^g7 ar^Bof pu^ushmenta in the literal Eense. 
Th^^ aie not artificial and unneceesBi^ inflic&ons of pain; 
hiutniu, fiusply tlys beneficent ohecks^ to actions 
efiBwt^y.>Bt^riai)ce with fed&ily w^lfare-^hiiGks in the 
which life would be quickly destitiyed hy 
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bodily mja^i%s. It4s the peonliaiifey of these penal^e^ 
rre mnstiso call them, that th^y are simply the unavoidaila 
'Aynsequences of the deeds wluoh the^ yol^K they Are 
Qothmg more than the ineviUhbl^ rsoo^iofw entatied^by th^ 
child’s actions. . * ^ • 

^ Let it be farther bom9 m mind that vthese p^infv^rei^ 
Motions are proportionate to tBe transgressions > ^ flight 
Incident hriags a slight ptfin; a more serious one, a Severe^ 
pain. It is no(f ordained that the nrohtn whb tumbleO, 
)ver the door-step, shall snfi'er in excess of ^he amount 
obcessary; with the^lB^ of making it still more OantioOB 
:han the necessary snO'eriif^ inll m^e it. Bnt.frd^iip 
laily experience it is left to leam ine greater or 1^^ errors; 
md to bfehave accordiilgly, • • ^ 

And then mark, lastly, that these natural rtaotionS 
E^hich follow the child’s wrong actmns, afe constaz^t, 
lirect, unhesitating, and not to be escwped. No^hreate; 
but a silent, idgorons performance. If a ohild run? a pin 
nto its finger, pain folloif^a. If it does "it ’a^in, there is 
igain the same result : and so on p€lrpetually. Bt'^yA^itfM 
lealings with inorganic Nature it finds this unsiWeifTilig 
persistence, which listens to no excuse, amp. firotlf Whiw 
there is no appeal ; and Tery soon recognizing ^bis Stern 
though beneficent discipline, it becomes ext^emfly carejftll 
aot to transgress. • ' ’ 

Still more significant will these genera l t rpths appear, 
when we remeu^Joer that they hold throi^nont adnjt life ‘ 
IS well as. throughout infantme life.. It is by an expen- 
[nenTaRy^^ined knowledge of the natural consequences, 
that men and women are checlftd when they go wrong. 
A.fter home-edncatlon has eeased, Bfid when there are no 
longer parents and teachers to forbBl ttqs oia thalP kind of 
xinduct, there cemos into play a di|oipline liko t^t ]by 
which the young child is'trained to seff-guidanfie. If €ho 
y^Duth entering on the bufiiness^of life idles away Itis time 
and fulfils slowly or unsUfnlly tlfe dutiea entrtlA^ to 
hifii, there hy-and-by foL^ows tbd natural "penAfcy i he 
discbcrged, and \oH to suffer Jor s^Ue thetstifi of a 
relative povefty. Cm the unpnnotual i&an, evei^ mipsiilg 
hiSs anointments of buaine^an^ pleasure, there .eo% 
tinoAlly fall the consequenli inconvenience, losM, ^na 
deprivations. The tndesmap who charges too higmM|^e 
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[)f profit, loae.s his cnatomerB, and so^a checked *in hia 
^reGftiineaa. DiminisVng practice teaches the inattentive 
doctor to bestow ^ore trouble on his patients. The too 
DTedulous cnditoitai^ the over-sangnine speculator, alike 
learn by. the S^^ifficurdes which rashness entails on them, 
the o^cea^ty of" being more cautious i^ their engagements.! 
And ^ t?aiDughont the life of every citizen. In the quota- 
tion so often made apropos of Such cTiisea — ‘^The burnt 
child dreads the ^re” — we see not only that the analogy 
between this^social discipline and Native’s early discipline^- 
of infants is universally recognizeS^'but we also see an 
implied ponviction tltit this discipline is of the most 
e&cient kind. Nay indeed, this conviction is more than 
implied ; it is distinctly^stathd. Every one has heard others 
bonfeas that only by “ dearly bought experience” had they 
been induced to give up some bad or foolish course of con- 
duct formerly pursued. Every one has heard, in tho 
criticisms passed on the doings of this spendthrift or tho 
other schemer, thd remark that hdvico was useless, and 
ti]^^ "'r " bitter experience” would produce any 

effect 0 nothing, that is, but suffering the unavoidable con- 
^quenceS. And if further proof be nepded that tho 
nati^al reaction is not only the mosl^ efficient penalty, but 
that no hftmaply-devised penalty can^replace it, we have 
such further proof en the notorious lH-succcbs of our various 
p)enal systems. Out of the many methods of criminal 
SfliscipliniJ that "have been proposeU and legally enforced,' 
none h^ve answered the expectations of their 
Artificial punishments have failed to pfoduce reformation ; 
and have in man^^ cases ^ncreaspd the criminality. The 
only successful reformatories are those privately-established 
ones whiikh approxjjmate their regime .to the method of 
Nature — which do litye more than administer the natural 
^coiUiequenccs of criminal contliict : diminishing tho 
criminals liberty of action as muph os is neodiul for the 
safety dj socie^, and rbquirUi^him to maintain himself 
w^ile living*^und&r this restraint a .Thus we see, both that 
the disWjjt^^ r by ^hiph the young child taugfit to 
regulate its movdbientB" is the discipline by whi^ the 
gi^eat maJs ff adults are ^ep^»jn order, and more or less 
iiAproyid ; awdt that the discipline^hnmanly-deviscd for 
adults, fails when it jiivergea fron^ this divinely- 
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Drdain^d diSci^in^ and begins to sacceed on approsiinabing 
to it. » - • • 


Have not here, tbcn, tto gniding- princhrie of moral 
education Y Must we not infer that tl» ajstfff so beneficenU 
in its effects during infan^jy. and maturity, ^ill J)e erjwally 
beneficent throughout youth Can any onp heMeve that 
tlio method- which ^nsweiB so well in the first and the la^t 
divisions of life, ■(vill not answer in tho inj:ermediat 0 divij 
sion ? Is it not manifest that" as “ministers and inter- 
preters of Nature” i>»» the function of parents to see that 
their children habitually rfp^rienca^he true con^eqf^enq^a 
of their conduct — the natural ructions ; neither warding 
them off, nor intensifying^them^ ntjr putting artificial con- 
sequences in place of them ? No unprejudiced readnr will 
hesitate in his assent. ■ 


Probably, however, not a few will contend thuL already 
most parents do this — that the punishments they inflict arc, 
in the majority of cases, •the true cons^uences of ill-con- 
duct — that parental anger, venting itself in haitti-'^ordT 
and deeds, is the result of a child’s transgression^— and 
that, in the suffering, physical or moral, which the ch^ld is 
subject to, it ^periences the natural reaction of its wiis- 
behaviour. Along wi!h much error this ns^rtiCn contains 
some truth. It is tlnqncstionnble that, the displcasuro of 
fathers and mothers is a true consequemo of juveiiils 
delinquency; and that iho manifestation of if is ^ normsj 
check upon suclf delinquency. TThe scoiJings, and tliroats, 
antWftoJvB, which a» passionate parent visits on offending 
little ones, are doubtless effects adiually drawn from such a 
parent by their oflbnccs; b,nd .so ai|p, in some' sort, to bo 
considered as among tho natural rfactmns %f th^J^ wrong 
actions. Nor ai^ we prepared to ga]| tnat thesp mi^eB of 
treatment are not relatiTely right — right, that’ is, in rela- 
tion to the fmcontrollable cnildren of ill-controlle(? adults ; 
and right in relation to a'a^Ate of society in svhich dich ill- 
controlled adults make lyj the* moss of^he people. Ai 
alreq^y suggested, educational syst^s^ like»pi)f?ucal and 
other institiitions, \t9 generally as gooH as th^ st^te ol 
humasr nature permits. Th^barbarous tjhildren of barbB^< 
ouS parents are probably onfy^to be rqstraiHnd by^p bar 
barouB methods which such parents spontanDoUBly eflirpfay. 
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while sulnnission to thesa barbarous met^oda^s flwhaps the 
best preparation sucl\ ^hildrej can have for the barbarous 
society in which they are presently to play a part. Con- 
versSly, the ^-iv^lizjd member^ of a civilized society will 
^pontan?(jusly>^anifit their displeasure jn less violent 
way.'^-will spoM^eously use i^ihler measures : measures 
fltrong-'enet^g’h ^or their bettffr-natured" children. Thus it 
is true that, in bo far as the expreision of parental feeling 
is'concBmed, the principle of the natural reaction is always 
lAoro or less followed. The system of domestie govern- 
ment gravitafes towards its right fowiff 

But riow observe tw[%importahfc facts. The first fact is 
thltt, ih states of rapid N^sition like ours, which witness 
a continuoifs battle betweenold apd new theories and old 
nhd new practices, the educational methods in use are apt 
to be considerably out of harmony with the times. In 
deference dogmas fit only for the ages that uttered them, 
many parents inflict punishments that do violence to their 
own feelings, and ss visit on thcir» children 'unnatural re- 
actiongL while other parents, enthusiastic in their hopes of 
immeefato perfection, rush to the opposite extreme. The 
second fact is, that the discipline of chief value is not the 
oxpci^once of parental approbation or disappl'obation ; but 
it is the expcriepco of those results which would ultimately 
flow from the condijct in the ahsence^f parental opinion oi 
interference. The truly instructive and salutary conse- 
qppnces a/’e rTotT^hosc inflicted by parents when they take 
upon tlfemsolvos td jpe Nature’s proxies ; bul they are those 
inflicted by Nature herself. Wo will tmdeavour tci~fflake 
this distinction clotjr by » few illustrations, which, while 
they show wtiat wo me^ by nataii*al reactions as contrasted 
jWith arti^iijial o|jfeg, will afford Borne practical suggestions. 

In every family whe^yo^ there are young • children there 
daily oebur oases of what mothers tfnd servants call “ mak- 
ing a litter.” A child has hfid out its box of^toys, and 
leaves ttjem Bcpttcred About ' floor. Or a handful ol 
flowers, brought Wi from a Inomiug walk, is presently seer 
dispersdfrwiir ,t^ble|. iij,d chairs. Or a little girl, making 
doU’p-clothes, disfiguTea the room wntlf shreds. In most 
coses the ttouble of rectifying, this disorder falls anyWhefC 
hut whejp it ahwcvld. Occnrrih^ in tlje nursery, the nurse 
hers^f^.'^With many grumblings about "tiresome little 
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the ta>5k ; if* below-stairs, t]iB task 
QsuallyVievolvIs either on on^ of th^ §lder children or on 
the housemaid: the transgressor being visited, with nothing 
more tha^ a scolding. In tliis very sirnpl^c^e, howdVer, 
there are many parents wise enough ft) foll^ out,^oro or 
less consistently the noivn^l course — tl^^ of njakiij^tHo 
child itself collect the toys or shreds. The ^laljpiK' put- 
ting things-in ord^r, is tke true consequence of having put 
them in disorderf Every trader in his office, every wife ib. 
her household, has daily experience of this fact. And if 
Iducation be a prepn'mtion for tHe business^f life, then 
3very child should also, frptn^the b^inning, havo^do^y ex- 
perience of this fact. If the nat^al penalty be met By 
refractory behaviour (whi^h iU may perhaps be" where the 
system of moral discipline previously gpursued haq beeJ 
bad), then the proper course is to let the child feel the 
alterior reaction caused by its disobeBienco. Irving re- 
fused or neglected to pick up and put away the wrings it 
has scattered about, a*id having thweby entailed the 
trouble o^ doing this on some one else, the child ihoi^d, on 
aubscquent occasions, be denied the means of givii^ this 
trouble. When next it petitions for its toy-box, tho rep^ 
3f its mamma 'should be — “Tho last time you had "your 
toys you left them lyflig on tho floor, and J|ino hod to pick 
them up. Jane is too Uusy to pick up oyery day tho things 
y^ou leave about ; and I cannot do it mysel f. S o that, as you 
will not put away youritoys when you haf^Bdho Tiith theq^ 
I cannot let you have them.” T'his ist)bviouBly a Tlatural 
cOflSBtJTienco, neithw increased nor lessened ; and must bo 
30 recognized by a child. The^penalt^ comes, too, at tho 
moment when it is most keenly felt_ A new-bnm desire is 
balked at the moment of anticipate gjatifigatioi^ ;* and tho 
strong impression so produced cay jcarcely fail to have an 
effect on the future conduct : an effect which, by coSsistent 
repetition, ^ill do whatever can be done in curing the fault. 
Add to which, that, by thi# lyetHod, a child, is earjy taught 
the lesson which cannot ^be leSrnt too ^on,4^iat in t^his 
wor^ of ours pleasures’ are rightly t© J^e ob^ay^rr^only by 
labour. ■ ' • , ■ ^ , 

JHiiire another case. Not l^ng since wp hod ^reTjuently to 
hear the reprimands yisite(ro& a fittle girUwho woifcflcarcoly 
ever ready in time for the daily walk. Of eagePdi^^^si' 
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tioTi, and apt to become absorbed in the^occ^patfon^^f the 
moment, Constance i^ejy'er themght of putting on hei^ thiagg 
till the refit were^ready. The governess and the other 
cMlArcn ha^ &’lin/ist invariably to wait; and from the 
^amma •there S^lmost* invariably came the eame scolding. 
Lttr\j^V as this sy«tpm failed, it nnVBr occurred to the mamnia t 
to let Cbnfito^nce experience tbff natural penalty. Nor, indeed, 
would she try it when it was suggested to her. In the 
wfrrld, unreadiness entails the loss of som# advantage that 
Ttouhl else have been gained: the train is gone; or the ^ 
steamboat is 5^ist leaving its moorings or the best things 
in 'the market are sold;^r all the*'good seats in the concert- 
ro(5in [fre ^led. And evoiiy one, in cases perpetually occur- 
riug, may she that it is the prosp^tive deprivations which 
lA’Bvent people fron*.being too late. Is not the inference 
obvious ? Should not the prospective deprivations control 
a child’s c^dnet ala5 ? If Constance is not ready at the 
appointed time, the natural result is that of being left 
\)ehind, and losing her walk. Arid after having once or 
twice fomanned at home while tlierest were enjoying them- 
Belves ^ the fields — after having felt that this loss of a 
’much-prized gratification was solely due to want of prompti- 
tnuB “Amendment would in all probaljility take place. At 
any rate, th© measure would be more efl’ective than that 
'“perpetual scolding ^hich ends onlynn producing callous- 
ness. 

^gain, cluTdrcn, with more than usu,al carelessness, 

bfcak of lose the tlivigs given to them, the natural pnT ^ljh^ v 
^the penalty which mates grown-up pdlsona more careful 
— is the consequent ^convenience. The lack of the lost or 
, damaged article, and tj^e cost of replacing it; are the ex- 
, jDerience3>'by whjch men aild women are disciplined in theso 
matters ; and the cxper^Hces of children shotild he as much 
as possible ussimilated to theirs. Wedonotrefi^r to that 
early period at which toys ar© pulled to pieces in the pro- 
^ ccss of If^ming their phj^sical properties, and at which tho 
results of cay«lessrtcs3 canntfl be understood ; but to a later 
period, mefMPipg aqd advantages of property 'ure 

perceived. When boy, old enough tb possess a penknife, 
uses it so rbughly a^ to snap tji© blade, or leaves it in^tha 
gnlss by ,fiomo h^ge-^ide where he was cutting a stick, a 
thou!?-hil&s3 Darent. or some indnlcent relative, will com- 
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monly VortbwKh bny him another^ not Beeing by 

doing this, a valuable lesson la prevenled. In sui'h a case, 
a father paay properly explain that penl^iv^s ^ost money, 
and that to get money requires la^Jpur; ^ at hf cannot 
afford to purchase new .penknives for ^ono who lo.^|;^r^TP 
breaks them; and fhat untiNhe sees evidence^V pouter 
carefulness- he mi^st deoline to make good the loss. A 
parallel disciplii*) will servo to check extravagance. • 

These few familiar instances, hero chosen because of thfl 
Simplicity with whi^h^they illustrate our poifH, Avill make 
clear to every one the distinction between those 
penalties which we contend are J^o truly cflicTent* on5s, 
and those artificial penalties. commonly subsTiluted for 
them. Before going on to exhibit thejiiglicr and subtlef 
applications of the principle exemplified, let us noto its 
many and great superiorities over the" principle, or rather 
the empirical practice, which prevails in most fan>^ies. 

One superiority is that the pursuamce of it generates' 
right conceptions of causo and effect ; which by frtw|uent 
and consistent experience are eventually rendered (^^tinito 
and complete. Proper conduct in life is much better 
guaranteed when the good and evil consequences of actions 
are understood, thaiT\vhen they are merely believed on 
authority. A child 'V'Jio finds that d^ortlerliuess entails 
the trouble of putting things in order, or who misses a 
gratification from dihitorincss, or wlfTOfllT^aroJcssnes^^j^ 
followed by the want of Bomo •much-pjfted po.ssessfcn, nflt 
^TTTyTulfcrs a keenly-felt consequence, but gains a know- 
ledge of causation: both the one and Jhe other being just 
like those which ndult Itfa will bring. Whereas a child 
who in such cases receives a reprkiiand, or^somjj l^ietitious 
penalty, not oaly experiences a consequence for wdiieh ib 
often cares very little, hut misses that instruction Tespcct- 
ing the e.^ential natures of good and evil conduct, wliiclf 
it would else have galhflepcd^. It Is a vice^of tlig ^common 
system of artificial rewards and punishmentifc, long since 
no^ced by the clear-si^ited, that by gubsty^u^’jif^ for the 
narural reshlts o^ misbehaviour Tjertnrin tasks or casti- 
galipiifl, it produces a radjpally wronp mo^^il' stahtlard. 
Having throughout ijifanc/ahd "boyhood, always regartJbd 
parental or tutorial displeasure as the chief rdS^ji^f a 
forbidden action, th^ yodth has irained an cstabli^cd' 
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aBHOciation of ideas ^ between sncb actior and rfach dis* 
pleasure, -as cause and effect. Hence when parents and 
tutors have abdi&ted, and their displeasure is inot to be 
feared^^the i^estrai^^ts on forbidden actions are in great 
r'je^suro removed : the true^ i^estraints, the natural re- 
actions, , having yet to be ' learnt by ‘ sad experience. As 
writes one who has had personal knov^ledge of this short- 
L-ighted system : — ‘‘Young men let loose* from school, par- 
ticularly those fv^hose parents have neglected to exert their 
influence, plunge into'* every descripCion of extravagance; 
l,h«^Js:now no rule of action-L-they are ignorant of the 
ifoas(fns for moral con^pet— they have no foundation to 
rest upon*^and until they, havg been severely disciplined 
by the world ^0 extremely dangerous members of 
Bociefy.*’ , 

Another great advantage of this natural discipline is, 
that i^/i& a discipline of pure justice ; and will be recog- 
nized as such by every child. i Whoso suffers nothing 
morf thfyi the evil which in the order of natjire results 
from^his own misbehaviour, is much less likely to thinh 
himself wrongly treated than if ho suffers an artificially 
fliflieted evil ; and this will hold of' children as of men, 
Take the rase of a boy who is hafiitiially reckless of hie 
clothes — scran¥bles through hedge? without caution, or ie 
utterly regardless of mud. If he is beaten, or sent to bed, 
he is aptjjto ^ubiJer himself ill-ns)d; and is more likely 
^Jo^ brood over hki^injurieS than to repent of his trans- 
gressions. But suppdse he is require,d to rectify “las lai 
as possible the harpi he has done — to clean off the mud 
with which^he has covered himsdlf, or to mend the tear as 
well as he can. Will (uo not feel that the evil is one of hif 
own producing ? Will he not while paying this penalty 
be ^Joiltinu(?usly conscious of thSi connexion between if 
^nd its rau.S0 ? And will not, spite bis irritation, re- 
co^izamoro or less bleurly tl^ti justice of the arrange- 
ment P If ^several lessonj t^is kind fail to produC£ 
unl 2 ;ndic::nl;^jf Bui^.Scof clothes ai^ prematurely spoiK;^ — 
if the fatter, pursuiiig, this same 'system df discipline, 
deefirt'es tO spend money for ^ew ones until the ordL^ayy 
tiuie ha,a^elapsj^cl^^ — and if ‘’meUrTwhiley there occur occasions 
on w^^, having no decent clothes to go in, the boy ie 
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it ig mani^^Bt that while he* will 
keenly feel the punishment, he can scarcely fall to trace 
the chain of causation, and J;o perceive ^hft own cTlfe- 
lessness is the prigin of it. And eqfin^ tjpis, hewVill not 
have any such sense ofi injustice as ^f •thero wena^Io 
obvious connexion * between "the transgressiipip altd its 
penalty. , • 

Again, the topers both of parents i^nd children are 
much less liable to be ruffled under this system than under 
fho ordinary systcnrf. - When instead of lettihg children 
experience the painful res«lt^ which naturally fojlon^rtlm 
wrong conduct, parents themselrfs inflict certain other 
painfuh results, they prcyiuce* double mischiefT Making, 
as they do, multiplied family laws; anil identifying their 
own supremacy and dignity with the maintemneo of these 
laws ; every transgression is regarded as ofFenco 

against themselves, and a cause of anger on tht^ part. 
And then come the fuW^her vexations "which resulx from 
taking upon themselves, in tho shape of extra ^abohr or 
cost, those evil consequences which should havdl been 
allowed to fall on the wrong-doers. Similarly with tj^ 
children. Penalties wdiich tho necessary reaction of things 
brings round upon them — penalties wdiich inflicted by 

impersonal agency, produce an irritation that is compara- 
tively slight and transient; whereas penalties voluntarily 
inflicted by a pj-rent, amd afterwards thd^^i^f «iB cau^lld 
by him or her, prodnee an irritation p both greater and 
mWe ‘continued. Just consider how disastrous would bo 
the result if this empirical metlmd wciip pursued from the 
beginning. Suppose it *^cco possible for parents to take 
upon themselves the physical suff’^^gj cn^ileck Bn their 
children by ignorance and awkwardness ; and that while 
bearing these evil coifsequences they visitwi on their 
chddi-cn certain other evil coMoquences, with the *vio^of 
teaching them the impropriety of ftieir comjuct. oppose 
that when a child, who h^d hee'A forbiddrti to rqpd die with 
th^kettle, spilt boiling water on tt^ foofc 
vicKnously iftsumeJ the scald and §ave"a blow in pl^^ of 
it : jtnd similarly in all othcrpcases. Wquld nit \h0 daijy 
^isliapa be sources o^far nfbre aflger thaR^iow ? «Woq 1& 
there not be chronic ill- temper on both sides P x^^an 
exactly parallel policy js pufsaed in after-year^ A fhihep 
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wTio beats liis boy for ca^lessly or wil^llly br^aldr^ a 
sister’s toy, and^tten himself pays for a new toy, does 
JCIbstantiayy ^hip same thing — inflicts an artificial penalty 
on th6r tran^ressop, and takes the naigiral penalty on 
foi^self: his feelings aij.do those of the transgressoir 

beinf^ ar^iJ^e needlessly irritated. Dfd he simply require 
restitution to be made, he wouid produce far less heart- 
burning. If he told the boy that a !iiew toy must be 
bought at his, the boy’s cost ; and that his supply of 
pocket-motfey must be withheld '»t(5 the needful extent ; 

would be much less disturbance of temper on either 
Side*! wtile in the mjprivation afterwards felt, the boy 
would Bx’perience the equitable^ and salutary consequence. 
In brief, the system of discipline by natural reactions is 
less injurious to temper, both because it is perceived to bo 
nothing ;paorc thail pure justice, and because it in great 
part sabstitutes the impersonal agency of Nature for the 
personal agency cjf parents. 

WhoiMO also follows tho manifest corollary, that under 
this system the parental and filial relation, being a more 
friendly, will be a more influential one. Whether in 
parGnt or child, anger, however cau^sed, and to whomsoever 
directed, is detrimental. But anger in a parent towards 
a child, and in a ijhild towards a pr^rent, is especially detri- 
mental ; because it weakens that bond of sympathy which ia 
^Hseiitial to'^bene^cent control. From the Jaw of association 
of ideas, it inevitably results, both in young and old, that 
dislike is contracted towards thing^which in exp’oriGlruC 
are habitually connected with disagreeable feelings. Oi 
where attarchment originally eijfisted, it is -diminished, oi 
turned^pto r^^ugnai/bt, according to tho quantity of pain- 
ful impressions rece^^Bd. Parental wrath, -venting itself 
in- rejirimands and- castigations, cannot fail, if often re- 
peate(l,rto produce filial alienation; while the resentment 
and sulkiness of childf’eh canUot fail to weaken the all’eb- 
tion felt jfoT thbm, and Inay Qven end in destroying ' it, 
flbnce^liR ^unmerop ceases in which parents (and espai^ally 
fal^hers, who are‘tommonfy deputed to inflicli the punish- 
meni) a/© regarded with indifEerenco, if not with avew^ign j 
fcnd hfncB th^equally numorflus cqsoa in which children 
ar^^^ked upon as inflictions. Seeing then, as all must 
do, that estrangement of this kind is fatiii to a salutary 
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moral cilJtTife, ilfollows that parents cannot bo too soli- 
citous in avoiejng occasions •£ dirclt# antagonism with 
their children. And therefore they cannot ^oo anxiou^J^ 
avail thenfeelves pf this discipline of na^uiml cowequ^nces ; 
which, by relieving them from penal ^unctiCns, pfeven^ 
Bintual exasperations ^nd estrangements. • * ■ 

The method of moral culture by experienoe'of the 
iDrmal reactions, ^Wiiich iS the divinely-ordained methoi^ 
alike for infancy and for adult life, we thus find to bo 
3(jually applicable during the intermediate chddhood and 
p'outh. Among the aa^ntagea of this method wo s ee 
b^irst; that it gives tha^t rftiofial ki^wledgo of righlfBnJ 
wrong conduct which results from personal cxpijriencB of 
iheir godd and bad consequence^ Second; that the child, 
suffering nothing more than the painful effects of its 
Dwn wrong actions, must recognize iqpro or* less clcarl}’’ 
cho justice of the penalties. Third; that recognizing the 
ustice of tlio penalties, and receiving thorn throuyiji the 
working of things rather than at the ’hands of an in- 
iividual, its temper is less disturbed; while thS parent 
ulfilling the comparatively passive duty of letting^ the 
latural penaltigs bo felt, preserves a comparative ejjua# 
limiLy. Fourth; that| mutual exasperations being thus 
ireventcd, a much happier, and a more mflutmti^l relation, 
vill exist between parenT and child. » 

■ “ But what is Jbo bo dbne in c^ses of more "^crtoiiB 
; ondu ct ?” some will ask. *‘How is^his^^lan to bo clrried 
intwhen a petty thdtt baa been Committed ? or when a lie 
las been told? or when some youifgcr brother or sister bos 
3ecn ill-nsed.^” ’ * I * 

Before replying to these questiilEj, Jot coBfimer the 
Dearings of a few illustrative facts. .1 ^ 

Living in, the family of his brother-in-law, la fnend' of 
)i:j.rs had undertaken the education of his little 
ind nieco. This he had' conducted, moro .perhapS from 
[latural sympathy thoji ^om re^oned-ou? confikisions, jn 
the B^irit of t^e method aoove foijjlf.^ ThatvFffhildren 
were in doors hia papua and out of doo^ his coi^pai^qmB. 
j^j^daily joined nim in ai^d botanizing lexonrsion^ 

eagerly sought plants &r him , looked ou wb^ he e^minea 
md identified them, and in ^hia and other ways 
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p^Evm’ilg’ pleasure and 'instruction in his sibiety. /In short, 
morally .considered, he stOod to them much more in tlia 
position of piireQt than either their father or mother did. 
Descrr'bing^ to ha t the results of this policy* he gave, 
among oth&‘ insfeinccs, the following.* One evening, 
K^^ing 'need Tor sonde ^ailiele lying in another pait 
of tlie hDuse, he asked his nephew to fetch it. Interested 
as the hoy was in some amusement® qf the moment, he, 
contrary to his wont, either exhibited great reluctance or 
refused, forget which. His ni^cle, disapproving of a 
"oercive course, went himself for that which ho wanted: 
merely ' exhibiting his' mftnner the annoyance this 
ill-hchavrour gave hini. And when, later in the evening, 
the hoy made ^overtures for the usual play, they were 
gravely re]gelled — tho uncle manifested just that coldness 
naturally produettd in him; and so let the boy feel the 
necessary consequences of his conduct. Next morning at 
the ^Bnal time for rising, our friend beard a new voice 
oulj^ido tho door, and in walked his little nephew with tho 
hot^watcr. Peering about the room to seo what else could 
be done, the hoy then exclaimed, “Oh! you want your 
bonts;’’ and forthwith rushed down-stairs to fetch them. 
In this and other ways he showcePa true penitence for his 
misconduct. Ho endeavoured by unusual services to mako 
up i'or the service he had refused.^' His better feelings had 
made ccji quest over his lower ones; and acquired 

feircvgtK by thc^ victory. ..And having felt what it was to 
bo without it, heValttod moro than hgfore the friendshin ho 
thus regained. 

This gentlcmEfn is now himself a ^father; acts on tho 
samopystem; and ^ds it answer completely. He makes 
himselPthor^ughiy nis children’s friend. The evening is 
longid for by them because he v^ill bo at home ; and they 
especially enjoy Sunday becanso he is with them all day. 

possessing them, picrf^ct cpnfidence> and affection, ho 
finds that tho gimple dis^ilay of his approbation or disap- 
probation gives him abundant Jujwor of control. If, dn his 
return liOTife, hp^fiaars that onof of his boys ha#tbecn 
naugh^^he behaves towards him with that coolness whitdi 
the conBofbusneSs of the bA^’s misconduct natnralby*^^- 
dpee^^.^ and 1% 'finds this a most efficient punishment. Tho 
withholding of the usual cEtresses, is fk source of much 
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disbresa-^prodncis a more prolonged ^fifc of crying than a 
beating ivould Jfo. And the Jread of" this pursly moral 
penalty is, he Bays, ever present during •hist absence : m 
much so, tlnat frequently duriAg the day lia pHildran ask 
their mamma boV they hgbve behaved, and^' whether tljp 
:ftport will be good. diecentry,i,he eldest, in active ui^jCin 
of five, in ong of those bursts of animal spirits c(Tmmon in 
healthy children, c^rnmitted sundry extravagancos during 
his mamma’s absence — cutoff paii: of his brother’s hair and 
W%unded himself with jj i^zor taken f^m his fatl^r’s dress- 
ing-case. Hearing of these occutrenccs on his rcturn^yyi 
father did not speak to the eith» that night Dr mext 
morning. Besides the immediate tribjilation the effect was, 
that wh(4, a few days after* the mamma was about to go 
out, she was entreated by the boy not to do so and ofi in- 
quiry, it appeared his fear was that ho might again tmns- 
gress in her absence. 

Wo have introduced t^cso facts beforp replying \ tbe 
question — What is to be done with the graver offipnee# ?” 
for the pufposo of first exhibiting the relatien that may 
and ought to bo established between parents and children ; 
for on the existcmcc of this relation depends the BucceB#ful 
treatment of these gra'v^r offences. And as a further pre- 
liminary, we must now point out that the esimbliahment ot 
this relation will result from adopting the lystem here advo- 
cated. Already wo have s^own that by simply feeing- a child 
experience the p^inful reactions mf its owp ivrimg action^ 
a j^jiW^ent avoids antagpnism and escupea being regarded na 
an enemy ; but it remAina to bo ^shown that where this 
course has been consistently pursued frofli the beginning, 
a feeling of active friendship will b^ renerated. * % 

At present, mothers and fathers arefcestly ftonsMered by 
their offspring as friend-ejiemieB. Aermined ^ tlm im- 
pressions of children inevitably are by the treatment they 
receive ; and oscrllating a^ that tr^tment does be^w^K 
bribery and thwarting, between petting aiyi" scoldiAg, be- 
tweeh gentleness and easti^bion ; thej necessarilj^cquiTO 
confflfeting beliefs rtspieoting tke pvredl^l ebab^ter. A 
mother commonly thinks it sofficidiit to tell her Little •boy 
is his best friend ; am8f'a8«miing*that fle ought t^ 
believe her, conolndes that he will do* so.* It itiflll ifpr 
your good know what -is proper for you botter^bffil 
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^oa Jo yourself ^ot old enouftli to miderstanrT 

it now, but when yuii grow'^up you will thaink me for doling 
rrhat I do j”-^-tht!SB, and like assertions, are daily reiterated. 
Meanwhile the Boy^s daily siiffering positive penalties ; and 
hourly forbidden to do thi^ that, and the other, which 
ho wishes to do.^ By words "he hears that his happiness 
is the end in view ; but fron? the accompanying deeds 
ho habitually receives more or less pair. Incompetent as 
ho is to undei^stand that future which his mother has in 
view, or Vow this toatment co^J^ces to the happines^vof 
future, he judges by the results he feels ; and finding 
3uch results anythingsjjut pi’easurable, he becomes sceptical 
pespectiiSg her profejjsioi^s of friendship. And is it nob 
Eolly to expect ^y other issue f Must not the child reason 
froru the evidence he has got? and does not this evidence 
aeem to warrant bis conclusion ? The mother would reason 
in just the same way if similarly placed. If, among her 
ocqu^ntance, she found some , one who was constantly 
thvartirg her wishes, uttering sharp reprimands, and occa- 
sionally inflicting actual penalties on her, sho*’ would pay 
small attention to any professions of anxiety for her welfare 
wkich accompanied these acts. Why, then, does sho sup- 
pose that, her hoy will do otherwise? 

But now oDserve how different will be the results if the 
system wo contend for bo consistently pursued — if the 
mother^no^ttynly avoids becoming the instrument of pun- 
ishment, hut plnys the p-art of a friend; by warning her 
boybf the punisnmefft which Nature will inflict. a 

Dosej and that it may illustrate the mode in which this 
policy is t^D he cally initiated, let it he one of the simplest 
DaSBB.J Suppose thah (prompted by the experimental spirit 
Bo consplcuotSs in'^chfldren, whose proceedings instinctively 
DQnfolm tp the inductive methodoof inquiry — suppose that 
Bo prompted, the boy is amusing himself by lighting pieces 
SP^per in the candl®and watching them bum. A mother 
of the" ord^ina'J’y unreflective stomp, will either, on the plea 
0^ keep^g him " ^qt of mischi^/*’ or from fear that he will 
bnm him&elf, command him to desifit \ and ia, case oP^non- 
cotnplia^ce will snatch* the paper from him. But, should 
tie be foi^una^e Enough Ho hare a mother of some 

knows that this interest wAh which he is watching 
kh€paper burn, results from« healthy inauisitiveness, aud 
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wlio has^lst? th^ wisdom to considtl' results of inter- 
ference, she wil/reason thus: — •"‘If 1 put a stop to this I 
shall prevent the acquirement of a certain%m*unt of kno^ 
ledge. It* is true that I may save th^chTld Mm a^JDurn ; 
hut what then ? ’ He is si^e to burn ^himself sometim^ 
Mud- it is quite essential to hi^ si^ety in lifif that bfe shpuld 
learn by experience the ]jropertie3 of flame. If 1 forbid 
hirn from running JiHis present risk, he will certainly here-^ 
after run the same or a greater risk when no one is present 
tr^prevent him ; wher^^ should ho have an acf^ident now 
that I am by, I can savehim from any great injury. 
over, were I to make him demist* I should thwart hisi imthe* 
pursuit of what is in itself a purely ^harmless, anal indeed, 
instructive gratification ; efhd ho would j’egard me with 
more or less ill-feeling. Ignorant as ho is of th^ pain from 
which I would save him, and feeling cnly the pain of a 
balked desire, he could not fail to look on me as the cause 
of that pain. To save Iqm from a hurt^ which he c)^not 
conceive, and which has therefore no existence f^ hup, I 
hurt him iif a way which ho feels keenly enough ; and so 
become, from his point of view, a minister of evil. My 
best course ther^ is simply to -warn him of the danger, -iiidP 
to be ready to prevent any serious damage.” And follow- 
ing out this conclusion, she says to the child*—'*! fear you 
will hurt yourself if you ^o that.” Supptise, now, that the 
boy, persevering as ho will probably do,^mJwhy burning 
his hand. What^re the results^ In the ftrst pmee 
g^igcd an experieneg which ho must gafti eventually and 
which, for his own saf^y, he cannot gain too soon. And 
in the second place, Jio haSi found that his mother’s disap- 
proval or warning was meant for^his welfar0^ hv has a 
further positive experience of her bcleWolenCe — fl further 
reason for placing confidence in hei» judgment and»kiiyd- 
11 css — a further reason for loving her. 

Of course, in those occjjisional hazards where thefrt^ 
risl^ of broken limbs or other sqjaous injury* forcible pro? 
vention is called for. -Bu^ "leaving out extreme t^es, ttie 
sysb^fti pursued shomli be, not»tlial»o? guafllAJ a child 
from the small risks which it daily ’runs, but tbatiof adWs- 
W3.ming it against • And •bj^uVsuing thia 

course, a much stronger filial affection* wiir^be goA^ra^ed 
than commonly |xists. If here, as elsewhere, the disaffflina 



of ;ihef naintfil reactipiM ia allowed to oom^intiS plAy — if in 
those ont-door scrandjliiig* and in-door fexpemnonts, by 
childr^ Are liable to injure tbemBelveSf they are 
allowQ^ ^ versiA, aabject only to dissnasion mdre or less 



iiliia course enable fathers and mother^ tj avoid the odium 
which attaches to the infliction of positive punishment ; 
but, as w^ere see, ih enables theuj^ to avoid tha»( odii^ 
njii^ attaches to constant thwartmgs ; and even to turn 
^ho3S incidents that commonly cause squabbles, into a 
means of^strengthenii^ the mutual good feeling. Instead 
of being told iiL Woros, "v^bicb* deeds seem to cohtradict, 
that their parenil are their best friends, children will learn 
this truth by a coitfistont daily experience ; and so learning 
it, will acquire a degree of trust and attachment which 
noth^g else csn ^ve. 

i^yod yW, having indicated tfie more sympathetic rela- 
tion wliiioh must result from the habitual use of this 
method, let us return to the question above put — How 
iB ttiis method to be applied to the graver Qflences P 

Note, in the first place, that thAe graver ofl’ences are 
likely to Ife beth less frequent and less grave under the 
regime we have described than uflder the ordinary r^gimo. 
The ill-behuBtioq^ of many children is in itself a conse- 
df Aat clonic invitation it whichithey are kept by 
bad^^nagoment.* The state of isolation and antagonism 
produced by frequent punishment, necessarily deadens tue 
sympathies ; nec^sariW therefore, opens the way to those 
tranBgyessfons which. Ime sympathies check'. That harsh 
treatment which gchllaren of the same family inflict on 
each other, is often, m»great measure, a reflex of the harsh 
treatment 'they receive from adults — partljl^ suggested by 
^^Mt^example, and p^rijy ^penerated by the ill- temper and 
4he tendency to vioanous retaliation, whiob f cdlow ohastise- 
numts and* scofclings. cannot be questioned that the 
{pi^ter'tMiv^ty affections ai^ happier state blMhid- 
in oMldte by the discipline wa 
^esoribeilf^iuBt prei^e&t the!^ from sinning aganiii^^n}^ 
other^gravily and aofrequentty.* The still more rq»re- 
boatftfile nffencesi as lies and petty thefts,* '^ill, by the 
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causes^ be dfmiijplied. Domestic esrangement is &' fri^t- 

a. *Ei IB a law of human 
nature, visible enough to all who obse.rvd^ tl^^t those wh^ 
ire debarlfed the higher gratifications folP back upjn the 
lower ; those who have no sympatlfttio pleasures seelr 
celfish ones; and h^ce, conversely, the ^aintenan^* of 
happier relations between parents and children is Calculated 
to diminish the ni^ber oi those offences of which selfisht 
nesa is the origin. • 

• ^When, however, ancji offences are sommitted, |S they wHl 
occasionally be even under the best system, the discipUg^ 
of consequences may still •be« resorted to; and if GCera 
exists that bond of confidence and affection above described^ 
this discipline will be efficfcnt. "For whaj are the natural 
consequences, say, of a theft ? They are of two kiirtls — 
direct and indirect. The direct conseqjienoe, as dictated 
by pure equity, is that of making restitution. A just ruler 
(and every parent should aim to be one) will demancXthat, 
when possible, a wrong act shall be undone by a r^hryne j 
and in the case of theft this implies either the resitoration 
of the thing stolen, or, if it is consumed, the giving of an 
equivalent : which, in the case of a child, may be effeCit^ 
out of its j3ockot-mone^, The indirect and more serious 
consequence is the grave displeasure of pfiirenls— a con- 
sequence which inevitffbly follows among all jjeoples 
cirrlized enough to regard theft as a (g:inMi, “ But,’! it 
will be said, ‘‘tko monlfestatiQii of pareptal i 

e^ter in words or blows, is the otdinafy course in^Bneso 
cases : the method Itads here to nothii^ new.*' Very 
true. Already we have admitted^hat, iti some directions, 
this method is spontaneously pnrsf^ Already have 
shown that there is a tendency for emoatlonal systems to 
gravitate towards the tjne system." And here may 
remark, os belc^ that the|intensity of this natural reaction 
will, hi the bsaroficenb order of" things, adjust itself 
requirements — that this’paren^l dlspleMure will tew 
itself in violent measure^ during conmaiatively tM^rbamiS 
timad^ Whej^ ehildwA arn ala^ coil]^%tiv^\&rbaroQS; 
and will express itS^ less crnelly In thorn more pdvaiieod 
apaM states in winch, by 4lmltfatLOii,*ihe dfi&ren 
amenahle to mddet^ tttAknent. But what it^dhiefly odhoeyas 
ns here to obs^sve is^^ that«the manifiBstptum of Ifflong 
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pomntal displeasnr^ produced by "one these graver 
ounces, .will bo pot^ff for "good, just in jpoporton to the 
of attachment existing between j^ent and 
child, p Ju^ in •proportion 'as the disciplMe. oSf natural 
^nseqhences has bfen consistently pursued in other cases, 
^t be efflciefit in this case. Proof is within the ex* 
periencd »£ all, if they will look for it. 

p For does not every one tnow “that when he has 
offended anothar, the amount of regret he feels ^of course, 
Idkving worldly considerations out cjf the question) varies 
jrith the degree of sympathy he fias for that other ? Is 
Jpe^t •conscious that when ®the person offended is an 
enemy, the having given him annoyance is apt to be a 
source rather of secret saflsfactton than of sorrow? Does 
he not remember that where nmbrage has been taken by 
Some total Strange;, he has felt much less concern than he 
would have done had such nmbrage been taken by one 
with whom he was intimate ? While, conversely, has not the 
angOT of an admired and cherisiied friend been regarded 
W him eJs a serious misfortune, long and keenly^regretted ? 
Well, the effects of parental displeasure on children must 
linearly vary with the pre-existing relationship. Where 
there is an established alienation, ^the feeling of a child 
who has tPamgressed is a purely selfish fear of the impend- 
ing physical penalties or depriT^tions ; and after these 
have been inflicted, the injurious antagonism and dislike 
pW h ic¥ rftli^t, add to th^ alienation. 0n the contrary, 
whCT^tbfarC exists a warm filial affection produced 
consistent parental friendship, the of mind caused by 
parentfd displeasure is n'bt onl^ salnteiT check to fntuje 
miscon^ucl of like kint^, but is intrinsically ^ntaiy. The 
moral pain coaseqneiu on having, for the tiine being, lost 
BO lov^ a friend, fiCaadB* in pl%ce of the physical paiu 
;r^ ^ dally infiicted ; and proves equally, if not morei efficient 
instead of the knd vlndictiveneBB excited by 
onb ooursa, there arenxdited'by the other a sympathy 
parental sftnrow, a genuine igsgvet hSf^nJxg ^u^ 
b^denre, l^C9me«atonemex^^ roiestabii^viiif 
^ ffolationsaip. Instead of bringing into {day tliiCCW 
~ flblingw^^oss U the .canlB^ 

^ acts, tneraaro brought intb play those aliriiiclif 
feelijqjh wh^ check orimiiiid acts. Th^ the 
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CHASTISEMENT. 


of natural VonoequenCes is to ^rj^re as'we]! a 

trivial faults ^nd the practise of it iGondudift, not simpb 
to the r^ressira, but to the eradication t)f ^ob faults. 

In brief , the truth is that^savaglness begets aav^geness 
and gentleness begets ^ntleness. t Children ^ho 
unsympathstioaUy t^eatefbeo^menns7^^))at;hetiQ; wbCrea 
treating them with due fellow-feeling is a meantf or oulti 
vating their fBUgvf-feeling. With family governments ^ 
with political ones, a harsh despotism itself generates i 
great part of the crimes it to» repress ; vjhile on^Hu 
other hand a mild and*liberal rule both avoids many 
of dissension, and so amdlionates the tone of feeling as tc 
diminish the tendency to transgression. As JohnJjooke long 
since Unmarked, “ Greai^ seVBHty*of pi^ishment does bid 
very little good, nay, great harm, in education ; -and J 
believe it will be found that, cceteris ptyiftus, those children 
who have been most chastised seldom make the best men.’ 


In confirmation of which opinion we may cite the fact noi 
long since made public by Mr. Rogers, Chaplain^gf the 
Pentonviile Prison, that those juvenile criminds who have 
been whipped are those who most frequently return tc 
prison. Conversely the beneficial effects of a ]i;^n(|ei 
treatment, are well mnstrated in a fact stated to ns by a 
French lady, in whose house we recentlyvst^d in Paris, 
Apologizing for the (fisturbance daily caused by a little 
boy who was unmanag^ble both at ho^e .and at school] 
she expressed Iter fear that thpre was nq rembd? savA^h^l 
which had succeeded in the case o^ an dlder J^thar j 
'^mely, sending hinvto an English school. She explained 
that at varions schools^ Parft thi^ elder brother had 
proved utterly nntracta^ ; tlmt .in despOlr t^ey had 
followed the advice to send him tciEaglaBd; md that oo 


his return home he waq as good as he had before hpen bad. 
This;jgeiDarkabla change she Eiscribed entirely to the'epot- 
{uuratiTe mildness of Uie En^li^b discipline. 

AAbr tli#fOTegpoing enDsition ofprincimes, Sur reuyjfflfag 
.flpaaS mi^ best toMcnpied by a blfi^ miy|!|(ni 

ind yolos djodtzcibfe from them ; and with a v^v to 
these ut a hortfAery Jorm. • \ 

iiOt expect froih a dmd any great^imountvSf moral 
j^oodnesB. Dumng early ^ehrs every civiiized.mW passes 
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that phase of clferaeter exhibited by th^barbc^^iu 
Kfl4Ce*from which he i^neEceivded, the (KLild’s /eatorea 

^^t nose, for wand- opening nostrils, large li^, wide-apart 
eyes, alyent fe-ontai sipni, &c.-t-rBsemble for a timft those of 
the savage, so, too, d^his instincts. Hence the tendencies 
to crticlty,.to thTeying, to lying, -sd genial among children 
— tentfencjias which, even without the aid of discipline, will 
become more or less modified jnst'as th^ features do. The 
popular idea thal^ children are “ innocent,'^ while it is true 
witt^ respect to evil krunuledg^, is tota^ false with respec^ 
Jtj ^eyi l im^laes ; as half an hoifr's observation in the 
nrnSB^jy Tp^ll prove to any one. ^Boys when left to them- 
selves, as public schools, treat each other more brutally 
than men do j and wA:e they left to themselves ^at an 
earlier. age their hftitality wonld be still more conspicuous. 

Not only i| it nnyise to set np a bigh standard of good 
conduct for children, but it is even unwise to nse very 
urgent incitements to good conduct. Already most people 
recognfce the detrimental results of intellectual precocity ; 
but there ^remains to be recognized the fact that moral 
precooihj also has detrimental results. Our higher moral 
ia^nlties, like our higher intellectual ones^^are compara- 
tive!^ complex. By consequence b<Ah are comparatively 
late in their evolation. And with the one as with the other, 
an early activity paoduoed by stinflilation will be at the 


expense of th^uture character. Hence the not uncommon 
Kpamily tlftiK those who dicing chSldhood^ere models of 
juvenB^^gohdness/ hy-and-by undergo a seemingly inex- 
plicable change for the worse, and end T)y being not abovd 
but belo^ par ; while relatively qxemplary men are often 
the isBue^Of a childhood W no mbans prohusing. 

> Bo content, other^fojfd; with moderate jpae^nres and 


moderate results. Bear pin mind that a higher morality, 
Ijjce Cl highei' intelligence, must he Reached by slow growth ; 

will then Imve pa^ence «with those imp^ections 
uplioh yhnr child hourly dUplays. ' You will be less prone 
to that conaUtnt iftolding, ahd thfle^teiying, and forbi^ng, 
by which 'ttati^pareiM mduqe a ohronto ^mes 4 j^&ir]dtaitiQ]i^ 
in the foolish hoTO Chat tbey will thus make their obild<<en 
w^t tbe^ sheuld he. • ^ % ^ ^ 

xhis ^ber^ form of dcnroestio TOV^nunent, whi^ deypi 
not ^06^ dqapotioallj to r^ulatp all Uie de^^ls of 
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n^s^firily results from system We advo^te. 
Satisfy^ youTS^ with seeing tl9at jAuTdohild fibers 

the uati^EUl o^sequences ef kis aclons, ftnt^ you will 
that ezc£s^ of control in which^ so^ iflany»pare|jita err. 
Leave him wherever you canto the difcipline of ex^rienoe, 
and you will save him om Jihat hot-hRuse virtue ^T^ich 
over-regulation produces in gelding natures, that de- 
moralizing antag^tdsmwliich it produces in independent on^. 

By aiming in all cases to insure the nalufal reactions toi 
jour child’s actions, you will put qm advantageous cherfon 
your own temper. The method of moral eduoatjpn 
pursued by many, we feffr hy most, parents, iSflitf^ elie 
than that of venting their anger in tbo way^ that first) 
suggests itself. The slapl, and rough sinkings, and. sharn 
words, with which a mother commonly visits her offspring^ 
small ofiences (many of them not ,ofiencds considered 
intrinsically), arc generally but the manifestations of her 
ill-controlled feelings — result much more from tho prompt- 
ings of those feelings "than from a wish to Jjcndfit the 
offenders." But by pausing in eEmh case of transgression to 
consider what is tho normal consequence, and how it m^y 
best be brought home to the transgi'essor, some little J;im^ 
is obtained for the mastery of yourself; the mere blind 
anger first aroused settles down into a les9vefl.ement feel- 
ing, and one not so likAy to mislead ycPU. 

Bo not, however, seek to behave as a^xassionless instru- 
ment. Remember th&t besi^ps the natural VSact^^M ^;^ 
your child’s actions which the working of tlftho^nds to 
6ring round on hiiii, your own approbation or aisapprdba- 
tion is also a natural reaction, and ime of the Or^ined- 
agencies for' ™ ding him. Thg error we* haFO been 
combating is that of sv^stUuting pfli^tal displeasure and’ 
its artificial penalties fg^r the penalties which Nature has 
established. But while it should not be substituted for fhese 


natui^ {M^nalties, we by no nfe^u^rgue that it should 
afoGtrvDflsiiy them. Though the smjmdary kind of punishmeut 
not usurp thtpl^ee of tne prinm^ kinS^ it lojf, in 
ilod#fttd(m,.rightly iupplememt t^*pyma^1cTbd. Such 
i0U3kaki of sorrow or mdignatioti as you feel^sshouh) be 
bijpressQd in words ^ subject, of Course, to 

ntt^vid of your jnflgment. The kind? and of 

nrodu^ed in you, will neoesEi^rily depend ni your 
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own oliaracter ; and i^i A therefore useless to sa^ it slionld 
be ilaiB or that. Nevertheless yon may ende^onr to modify 
feeling int(^^ tlfat wftoh yon believe ongnt to Jje enter- 
tained. BeTOre, Siowever, of the two extremes; not only 
in respCTt of the intellsity, but ii^ respect of the duration, 
of ybijr displeasrfre. On tlje one hand, avoid that weak 
impulsiveness, so general among mothers, which scolds and 
forgives almost in the same breath. Od ^e other hand, do 
tuot unduly continue to show estrangement of feeling, lest 
yeti' acenstoy your child to do without your friendship, and 
BO lose your influence over him. The moral reactions 
cpII?dc?orth from yon by youpr. child’s actions, yon should as 
much as possible assimilate to those which you conceive 
"pould be railed fq^h fAm & parent of perfect nature. 

Be sparing of commands. Command only when other 
means are ihezplicgihle, or have failed. “ In frequent 
orders the parents’ advantage is more considered than the 
child’s,*’ says Hichter. As in primitive societies a breach 
of la’Vj^S Mnished. not so much because it is intrinsically 
wrong as Decause it is a disregard of the king’s authority — 
a rebellion against him ; so in many families, the penalty 


cV^bgd on a transgressor is prompted less byd:eprobation of 
the offence than by anger at the disobedience. Listen to 
the ordii^r^ speeches — '‘How dare you disobey me ? ” “I 
tell yotl I’ll malce y©u do it, sir.” soon teach you who 

is master ” — tljen consider what the words, the tone, 
mSn^or imply. A ^determhiatiDn sabjugate is 
fhr in them, than anxiety for the child’i^ 

welfare. For the time being the attitude of mind differs 
but little from that of a*^ despot , bent on punishing a re- 
^caloitran^ subject. The right-filing parent, however, Uke 
3 the philanthropks legisLator, will rejoice not in coercion, bat 
in dispersing with cipcion. He^ will do without law 
'VKhei^yer otner modetf of regulating conduct can be sucoess- 
fqjly e^*^loyed ; and he Agret the having reconrse to 
lavmwhea law is necessai^ As Bichter remarbi — Thp 
best ^le ino|fi)litiSs is said ro be ftp gouvemer : ’ it is 
also true ill 6(hicat2o'Sf ’q Aad in spmitftneouaj conformi^ 
with- this epoAxim, parents whose Inst of dommion n 
retrained by*a true sense lof will aim to ma^e th^ 
oSldreU^^ntrol^jEhemselves as muclf as possible, and w9 
fill! baoC^ upon abdolu^iam only as a last resort. ^ - 


fuUy 

lavmwhe: 


iloyed ; and he ^ 
L law is necessai 
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Bui whenever you do cbmxaandi comm and with decisioi 

and consisteni^. If the case is oeK which really cannclt bi 
otherwise dent with,, then issuelyourt hat, ahd having 
issued it' never afterwards ewervy rgm ponaider wel 

what you are gt)ing to do; weigh '||U the consequences 
think whether you, havd adejjuate hnandsa of purpose 

iflnoB a 


and then, if you finally make the law, enforce gbediSnce a 
• whatever cost. Let yoiA* penalties be like the penaltiei 
inflicted by inaniSaato Nature — inevitable^ The hot cinde) 
bums a child the first tiihe he gei^es it; it bumsjiin 
tne second time; it ifliAis him the third time; ft bums bin 


every time; and he veryeso^n learns, not to tou^h the hgt 
cinder. If you are equally consistent — if the ci^sequeucei 
which*you tell your child! will •follow spcpified acts, follovf 
with like uniformity, he will soon conre to respect youJ 
laws as he does those of Nature. And this respect oucc 
established, will prevent endless domestic evils. Of eri'ors 


in education one of the worst is inconsistency. As ih o 
community, crimes multiply when there is no vSrtam 
administration of justice; so in a &mily, aA imluensc 
increase of transgressions results from a hesitating oi 
irregular mfl(ption of punishments. A weak mqther, who 
perpetually threateA and rarely performs — who i2aK^ 
mles in haste and repents of them at leisare^^who treats 


the same ofi'ence now vfith severity ani now with leniency, 
as the passing humour dictates, is laying up miseries for 
herself and her phildreif. She is making h erself n^temntibli 
in their eyes; she is setting them an»#unipi^^£j|ucoIi- 
irolled feelings; Aa is encouraging them to transOTess 
by the prospect of projiable iinpanitf'; she is entailiii|^ 
endless squabbles \ind ac^mpanying damagetg to ^her own 
temper and the tempers of her li0tl|p qpes ;,she Js reducing 
their minds to a moral chaos, whicn after-years pf bitter 
experience will with difficulty bring into order. Better 
even a barbarous form of doaiest^ government cagjed out 
consistently, thn.rt a humane otM inconsisteptlv canned pdX, 
we say, av^^ ocercivB measiiris wvgrever is 
INQsaible to, do soa whom you 4nd d^spobism ratify 
neoeestry, be despotic iu good earnest.' , 

; Bempmber that the yjDur discipline Spoud bp hr 

ficodnce a idf-govemfng being ; oatio.proAioe a hfiog to^ 
0limm§d hy cih^u. Were yonr ohild^ fated to patl^their 



lives as slaves, jon not too mnoli aGcnsto£a them to 
slavery during theii; chlldhiod; but as thev are by-and-by 
LD.bo free mei^Tv4th nJone to control their vlaily conduct, 
you ca:^not too i^cb ^custom them to self- control while 
they &t6 still under your eye. This it is which makes the 
syst&ij^ of disciplitie. by natum-l-couBequences, so especially 
appropriate to the social state which we in England have 
qpw reached. In feudal times, when ode of the chief evils ' 
the citizen had sto fear was the anger of his superiors, it 
well ^hht during childhood, parental vengeancj^ 
3hould be a chief means of government. But now that 
ibs csifizen has little to fearofrcto any one — now that the 
jood or erjil which he experiences is mainly that which in 
jhe order of thiiiga i^ults frc^ his own conduct, he 
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Jhe order of things i^ults frc^ his own conduct, he 
ihould froiii his nrat years begin to learn, experimentally^ 
the good or*evil cq^seqnencea which naturally follow this 
jr that condnet. Aim, therefore, to dimmish the parental 
government, as fast as yon cun substitute for it in your 
^hildjlf wild that Self-government arising from a lore- 
^iffht of Insults. During infancy a considerable amount 
of absoifaiism is necessary. A three-year old urchin 
vrith an open razor, cannot be allowed to learn 
by this diBcipline of oonseqneuces;Tor tho consequences 


may be tod ssrious. But as intelligence increases, the 
number of peremptory interference^ may be, and should be, 
diminished; with^the view of gradually ending them as 
^atwty approached. ^11 trahsitionsoare dangerous* 
and '^^jnr^f^i^an^ronB^’iB the transition from the restraint 
of tine family circle to the non-resti^int of the world. 
Qenoe the importance of pnrsuiug the policy we advocate; 
which, by wultivating a boy's fiwjulty of self-reBtraint, by 
coutinuaJly inoreasisig ^lie degree in which he is left to hie 
self-restraint, and by su bring^g ^im, step by step, to a 
etatd of unaided self-restramt, oDliterates the ordinary 


Q]iddei»»and hazardous c* oblige fri^m; externaUv-govemed 
youth fe inteniLally-goverkied maturity. Let the histo^ 
of ^our dgan^stio rule typ3y» in* Ijttid, the history of our 
politioal at ^inhoout^, autoci^o coi>trol, where 

oontaul isL really needful; by-and-by an incipient ooEQilt^ 
^fionalism. In which the of the sul^ect ga^ Burnt 

expre8^1^i»coguiidbn;-siiee6S8ive oxtehiriona of t^ liberty 
of th^ subject; gra^uJly ending in parou^ ab^icatibn 
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Do not i%gret tho displE^ of conf d#rable eelf-will on^the 
part of your ^ildren. It is fhe correlative of tjiat dimin- 
islied coerciyeness so c^onspicuoul in educ^ation. 

Tie greater tendency to assert fr^dem *or ^tion jOn the 
one side, corresponds to ^e smaller #endeijcy to tyrannize 
on the other. They’ both 'ip^icato an "approach tp”the 
system of discipline we contend for, under which" children 
will be more aijd' more led to rule themselves by tl»e 
experience Of natural consequences ; and they are both 
^companiments of c^r more advanced social ^tate. ^he 
independent English boy is the father of the mdependent 
Englishman; and you cdhncit have the last withot^ tbf 
hrst. German teachers say that they had rather mauaga 
a dozen German boys th&n one EnglisliP one. Shall 
therefore, wish that our boys had the manageahlerfOss of 
German ones, and with it the suhmissiveness and political 
serfdom of adult Germans P Or shall we not rather 
tolerate in onr boys tho^e feelings which make them free 
men, and modify our methods accordingly^-^P ^ ^ \ 

Lastly, 'always recollect that to educat^ rightly is not a 
simple and easy thing, but a complex and eitremoly 
difficmlt thingy tne hardest task which devolves^on adflit 
life. The rough and ready style of domestic government 
is indeed practicable by the meanest and md^t nnouUivated 
intellects. Slaps and" sharp words ^re penalties that 
snggest .themselves alike to the least rpolaimed barbarian 
and the stolidCat peasant, flven bn^tes can 
^method of discifAi^e ; as you mat 6ee*m tffl'^pipm and 
half-bit^ 'with whiclf a bitch will check a too-exigeant 
puppy. But if you m>^ld carry oftt with success m 
rational and civilized ^stem, you pust be prepared for con- 
siderable mental eierrfon — for some stvdy, Sbme^ngenuitj, 
some patience, Some B|Lf-control. » You will haw habit- 
ually to consider wlpt are the results which in , adnll li£» 
follow Certain kind of acts"; and yon must thei^eviso 
methods by which p kralTel re^ts shall Ipwtailda on the 
parallel of yor * qb^dren. It ^yill dail^«be neodfol 
to analyze the moCIvIe of juvenile pdhdnct— *to Aistinguish 
between acts that are really ^ood and thpeO iwoli,^ 
tfac^h pimuiating them, piftciM from^n^eribr'impulM^; 
while yon will have Co he ever on *your guard agimist the 
oi^el mistake^ .not unfVequently made, of i^nilating^ 
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neutral acts into transgressions, or ascribing morse feel 
ings than were e^tei|amod. You must more or les 
^xnodifj' jonr metbod toDsuit tbe disposition^bf eacb child 
and must ^epar|ed|] to make further modihdations a 
each child's oispefiit^u enters oh a new phase. Your faitl 
will often be tkxdd to mamtain the requisite perseveranct 
in a coTETse which seems fo produce little or no effect 
^specially if you are dealing “with children who have 
been wrongly treated, you must be prepared for a length" 
eiYc i trial of patiencp before succeeding with bettei 
methods ; ^uce that which is not ^a*^ even where a right 
ptate^Bf feeliuff has been est^bliohed from the beginnings 
l^omes cjpnbly difficult when a wrong state of feeling h^ 
to be Bet right, Not ’only will you have constantly tc 
Vnal^e the motiyes of your children, hut you will have to 
analyze youf own lyotives — to discriminate between those 
internal suggestions springing fbom a true parental solid- 


cade and those which spring from your own selhshness, 
yomir^ove of saae, your lust of“ dominion. And then, 
more trying still, you will have not only to detect, but to 
curb these baser impulses. ^In brief, you will have to 
l y jg y oucyour own higher education at the game time that 
you are educating your children. If^tellectually you must 
cultivate to good purpose that most complex of subjects 
— bnmHTi nature oand its laws, ^'as exhibited in your 
children, in ^yourself, and in the world. Morally, you 
mu^keeif jn conslant exe^ise yObr higher feelings, and 
rostrS^^jg^^loWec:. lb is* a truth yet remainiug to be 
reo0guized, that the last stage in theo ihental development 
pf each man and woman is to be reached only through a 
pro^r (JiSohar^ of the pareufhl dutiei. And when this 
truw ia re^^ffiyzecLit T^ill be seeuNhow admirable is the 


seen^how admirable is tbe 
human beings are led by 
bjeot Uiemselves to a disci- 


some will re^df this oCucebtion of edhcatiou as 
it should wilSi doubt aSid ducouHkgement, others will, 
we thinks 'WWvo^ is ^he qxalted*id6^wliiol:[ it involves, 
evide^oc fit its truth. ThaA it oanuot be realised by the 
impuWyav'ike unsympaijj^tic^and .the ahort-sighteil, but 
demandi^the hiJ^her.aUnbutps of human nature, they will 
see endence ^ its fitnpss for the^ more advanoed 
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EoTiSfiT the squire's table after the withdrawal of 
the ladies, at the larmers' market ordinaiy, and at the 
ale-house, the topic which, after the political 

S iOstioh of the day, excites the jnost general interest, is 
e i^hna^mtpt of animals. Bic^g home from hunting, 
the oouTeTsationii^ally gray^tes towards hors^breeding, 
ailiil pedigrees, and oommentlon this or that “good point;” 
■eriule a £17 on the moors is yeiy ui^ikely to end without 
'something being said on the treatment of dogs. When 
orosaing the fields togethei* from ^church, the tenants of 
a^aeent farms an apt to pass from critidisms on tW 
8ehnon,tfo cvitici^ on the weat|er, the crops, and tne. 
'^oki anjlthenc^ to slide Mnto. discussion^ on' the various 
kindP's^jl^lfer afid their feeding' qualities. Hodge and 
0|l^ after comparing notes over their respective {ng- 
'9(||Wi: jd||w' by their reinarks that they harp been obser- 
,yabtdf masters' b^ts and'sl^p ; and of the effects 
'Arodooed on them 1^ this or that |dM of treatment. N or 
i|it onk among the rural pimulatien^that the regulations 
tt.ihe kennel, the stable, the oow-med, and the sheep- 
pfk^&vonrite Bubjeots, In townil too, the numerous 
MWItnB'who ka^ dogs, the young ymn who are rich 
ano^h t9 uow and then indulge ^ir* snorting tendencies, 
and ,th^^*kbi% Btail'’B9mon who'tallir over ^agricultdral 
^priffiress Ir read Mr, Mechi’i annual npoits and 
’Oaod'a lettefs to the ZVme^ ^ded togetlilr; 

a iHge^sTtion K the Inhabitants^ Take the adult nudes 
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tbrong^hotit the kingdOw uid a m&joritj wUl be 

found to show some %Mfedt in itita breeding; rearing, or 
trainiDg of tfnimals nf one kind k othBr«^ 

But, during after-dinner fsbkrwdSiQiill^ or jKt other 
times of like uiteroduj^, who neStv an^hiogT^iid about 
the rearing p£ childretx P' ^Phen the ^oountir g^^feman 
has paid, ms dailj vijit to the stable, 
inspected the ognflition and treatment of hjs hoiles ; iTken 
he has glanced at his minor live stoclfi and giren dired^ 
^tions about them ^ ^ow often w does he ^ up Ot ^ha 
nurseiy and examine mto its dietary, its hours, its 
tion P On his librarf-sbelves may be fbund \^JPto’8 


read on the management.of infancy ohildhopdP Tho 
fattening properties of oil-cake, the illative valhea of hay 
and chopp^ straw, th^e dangers of unlimited clover^ 
points on which every landlord, farmer,^ ^Oi^dlpea^nt has 
some knowledge; but wh^t percents;^ ^ of them inquire 
whether the food they giv# their children is ade^ted tef 
the cDnstittitional ^eeds of growing boys Vnd 
Perhaps the bnsiness-intereste of these classes will De 
assigned as oocountinz for this anomaly. Th^ explanation 
is inadequate, however; seeing that the same ^eontrasb 
holds among other classes. Of a s^re of . to8mspe<^l^ 
few, if any, would jfrova igporant of ^ the tlmt 

undesirable to wof k a horse soOu afibr Ij^d 

yet, of this same stMfTe, supposi^ thorn all to ^ fao^rs, 
probably nob onj would, to foud Who had pOPSi di S r s fl ii 
whether the time elapsing between his ohildr^’s dtettBJa 
and their reSnmptio^ of lessons was sufficient.* Ixtdeed, 
oross-examinaiion, mesrly every .man would dialoro tjm 
latent opinion thal the regimen Of the nursery was no 
concern of his. 1 l^ve «dl thosd things tO^the* 

women,*’ would proiMbiy be t^p reply. ^^Amd in ifiost jMes 
the tone of this reply ^ould convey ^the im^lioqtioii^> Uiat 
simh cares Are ndt consistent sritfatm^uliA dlgpdfy. 

Regarded from, any buA A odnvedtional pomt 
tibe seems strange thfs While the^rwing Of ffips tpi to 
bullocks is an oooupAion on whioiz ednerad ma^^I^hmy 

bestow much time aud timughl^ Uvb bringing wmoia 

a ■ .9 * ' * 


l consistent sritneinwiiiin digni^. 

any buh A odnveOtional pomt 
Ange thfs while the %wing Of dtstSnto 
rpAion on whioiz edneX^ ma^jUI^hmy 
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bnii^Aii l)etB^ is an Occupation (tacitly voted unworthy ot 
fclieir attention. MamtiRas who'^ave been taught little 
but languages^ n^nsio, /land acconsplishme]^, aided by 
niirses^nU ot^^antiqua^jd pr^dices, are hold competent 
^gnla^rs of the food} clothing, and exercise of children. 
Meah^hile the lathers read ^books and periodicals, attend 
a^cnltnM meetings, try experiments, and engage in 
dwnssionSj all with the view of discovSr^g how to fatten 
prize pigs I see infinite pains taken to produce a 

rae^that Aall win thaJDerhy : none to prodnce a moderp 
atbdete. Gnlliver narrated ot &e Lapntans that the 

^fedvwith each other in ileafning how best to rear the 
offspring oi other creatnres, and were careless of learning 
how best to reifix their oVn Offspring, he would have 
paralleled any of the other absuidities he ascribes to 
them. * » 


The matter is a f^erions one, however. Lndicrons as is 
the antithesiai the fiaot it expresses is not less disastrous. 
As ])^!niar]j^ a suggestive writer, the first requisite to 
iUCoess in life is “ to be » food animal P” and to he a 
na^n of good animals is lEe first condition to national 
|Wttperiiy. Not only is it that the^event ef a war often 
‘turns on the strength and hardiness of soldiers ; bnt it is 
ttiat the cdUtfists of commerce are in part determined by 
the bodily endurance of producet^. Thus far we have 
found no reason to fear trials of strength with other races 
^ Q^her ol^these fields. Bpt thei^ are not wanting signs 
that ^11 presently be taxed to the uttermost. 

Thd competition of modem life is uo keen, that few can 
dbear thi required'^ applibation without injury. Already 
thousands bmk down under {he ^gh pressure they are 
subject toi li thh pr^ure eontmues to increase, as it 
•eems Hkely to do, it wiU txw Oe^wy even the soundest 
oonititutions. Hence It is beoommt pf especial import- 
ance tint the training ef .chfidTen ^Snld be 90 carried on, 
aauiot duly to £t them mentally forBihe struggle befom 
tiiemi bu{*£ao %o make ^them»£hylioally fit to its 
azoeselve Vtatr and o ^ ° „ 

]&ppQjr the m^ter te b^^ning to attract attentian. 
writmgs ci Mr. Eiu^^indioate a reaction against 
ovOT-ddlture; djalried perhaps, as fUaotions usudlly are» 
Bomedhat, t^ far. ^ Ocoasion^ letters apd leaders in the 
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Bewspapera hare showzi ai awi^eiUDf interest m physical 
braining. And the formkiioA school, sigmfioantlj 

dieki^med tilat of masoular (IhristlhnU^^” implies a 
^wing * opinion tUat bar present methd^fl Oli^bvinging Up 
children do not sa^cietibly regard Ihf welfe^ bi the oodj. 
The topic is evidently ripe far ^iscnssion.* 1 ^ * 

To conform the regimen of the norseryandothe Sohool 
bo the establish^ * truths of modern science — this is'the 
lesideratom. It is time that the benefits* which, onr Bheb|^< 
^d oxen are deriving from th^ investigat^ns ol^tira 
laboratory, should tSe^ participated in by oar ohild|eil« 
W^ithoat calling in qaeatiSn the great importance 
braining and pig-feeding, we would suggest tbnt, as thei 
rearing of well- grown men afid womeT^ is also of soma 
noment, these conclusions which theory indicates and 
practice indorses, ought to be acted im in th*e last case as 
in the first. Probably not a few will blS startled^perhaps 
offended — by this collocation of ideas. ' But it is a fact not 
bo be disputed, and to which we must redonoil^ our^lves, 
bhat man- is subject to the same organic laws as inferior 
creatures, No anatomist, no |>hysiDlogiBt, no chemist, will 
loT a moment hesitate to assert, that thC general 
siples which are true of the vital processes in animals are 
equally true of the vital processes in man. * A^d a candid 
admission of this fact ts not without its reward : namely, 


bhat the generalizations established observation and 
experiment on bmtes, become .available forhuman 
mce. Bndimenta^ as is the Soieifte It has 

already attained to certain fundamental principles under- 
lying the development • ^f all * oi^ifisms, the humaiiB 
included. That whi^ has no^ to be done, and 
which we shall ende^our in some nsasaie t# do, is to ^ 
brace the bearmgs ow tJjLese fundamental principlaa On tho 
physical training of Aiildhood and youth. * * • 

. I • ■ » 

The rhythmioal |tendeDcy which is traceahlft in « all 
departments of ^ social life-^wliioh iflustFated im the 
sccess of dqepoiisfii af&r revaluti^ qf, anfou^ barselve#^ 
La . alternation of reforming ’epochs and QmsesvntiyB 
spobhs — which, alter a dilsolubB fa^gfs an a^ ^ 
aeoetici^, and convefoely, — whioh^ in commeroe a^j^Fodiices 
the recurring ^flationa and panics — which pavAes* the 
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ilaroteev of f nohfon ^ from one D absurd extreme to tbo 
Dpp^te one; — this j-h^hinteal Tendency affects also our 
toble-habits, and by implication, the dietary the young. 
After ^perid^^ bifitin^nhed by hard drilling and hard 
eating,' has come ^ period of comparative sobriety, 
whi6h^^in teetotallto :niid ve^tarianism, exhibits extreme 
forma of ^btest against the riotous living of the past. 
Ajid along with this change in the regdn^n of adults, has 
come a pa^lel ohange in the regimen for boys and girls. 
Iihi go^rations tb^ belief was, that the more a chil<^ 
could be inauced to eat the better^ And even now, among 
r^nneifi a^d in remote districtsp where traditional ideas 
piost unge^ parents mar be found who tempt their child- 
ren into rQpletioi^ Bift aidong Ihe edacated classes, who; 
f^iefly disj^lay this reaction towards abet emi oneness, there 
may m seen d decided leaning to the under-feeding, rather 
khan the over-feeding of children. Indeed their disgust 
for by-gone animalism, is more clearly shown in the 
treatig^Bnt of their offspring than in the treatment of 
tbemselvesffor while their disguised asceticism is,° in so far 
ea their personal conduct is concerned, kept in check by 
app^ites, it has full play in legj^lating»for juveniles. 

That over-feeding and under-feeding are both bad, is a 
truism. Of ®tha two, however, the last is the worst. As 
writes a high authority, “ the effei^s of casual repletion 
are Iw prejudici^ and more easily corrected, than those 
of inanitiofi/’''* Asides, v^here there hoa been no in- 
jifdioic£is repletion seldom occurs. "Excess 

18 the vice rather of adults than of tEe young, who are 
rarely either gounaandsHor epidires, unless through the 
mult of othj^e who rear them°”t . This system of re- 
atriction wbichcmaiiy patents think W necessary, is based 
upon in^equate observ|ition, and^ Wroueous reasoning. 
Tpere is an c^er-legislation in the nusery, as well as an 
over-legislation in the Stft^; &nd one of the most injurious 
fomu of it is thjs liOdtation in the' qmttity of food^ 

V Bui ara) O'hildreu to be^allow^^ to surfeit themselves ? 
Shalf th0y^beoBuffe]%d to ^ke tEeir ffll of iJaintieB and 
mdcfi^l^ip^ves ill|^ as uiey certainly will do P ” As thoa 
yai^ ihe qneslion admits o$ bnt^ne reply. Bnt as thus put| 

‘ It'^Cj'olopiedlA of Pnctkal UedkaiMi t Ib.'^ 
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it Bunmes the point at issme. We con^wKd Aj^etite 

J9 & g^od guide to all the l)Wev ciolltioiir^flfei it is a'^<^d 
piide ^ tLe ivfant— as it is a good invalid-^ 

IS it isagnood guide to the differeiltij^laiedfljpipdil men 
-^and as it is a good guide for adu^wh^ leads a 

le^thful life; it maj safely be inferred %h&t it 
^uide for childhood. It wonlf be stlrange indsM: ‘STsziS'it 
;iere alone nntrastmrthy.” ^ ^ 

• Perhaps some Vill i4ad this reply^ with impatienoe ; 
j^ing able, as they think, to cite fcgjts totally at Varianae 
re?th it. Ifc may appeir^bsupd if we deny the Alevancyof 
i^hese facts, And yet the paradox is quite def ensibl^^ Th^ 
}ruth is^ that the instances of excess which Bugh persons 
lave immind, are usually the omseqflences^f the refitrictire 
system they seem to justify. They are the BensuaTreaotions 
caused by an ascetic regimen. They illustprte on% small scale 
^liat commonly-remaned truth, that those who during 
^outh have been subject to the most rigorous diBciplinOj are 
mt afterwards to rush 'into the wildest eztravag^ces. 
They are analogous to those frightful phenomena, once not 
incommon in convents, wheremuna suddenly lapsed from 
ke extremest ^usteri^es into an almost demoniac wichjg^i 
loss. They simply exhibit the uncontrollable vehemence 
)f long-denied desires. Consider the ordinnr^ tastes and 
;he ordinary treatment df children. The love of sweets is 
:onspicuonB and almost universal among them. Probcibly’ 
linety-nine people in a hundred presume th%f there is 
lothing more in this than gra^idcationadf ana 

hat, in common with other sensnal desires, it should be 
liscom^ed. The physio^ogbt, h(?(7Bvei> whose dTiboverie^ 
ead him to dn WOT-increasing reveronce for Ui^eirange- , 
neuts of things, susp^ts somethiflg ng)re vi this love of 
sweets than is cgrremv supposed^; and inquiry qpnfittns 
bhe suspicion. He MnoB tlmt surap plays ad immilanl^ 
[>art in the vital processes. *Bqtg saccharine and fatt^ 
natters are eventju^y oxidized in the Ijbdv \ and ihere^ id 
ui accompanying evolution of hAit. SngA is'the fon^ 
ivhichmindiT otue]foom|K)undi^havg ^ 1)& leduiBdd befom 
khaj nre avaQalde as heat«inaking4’ood ; *and thi^onpo/u^ 
[)f sugar is carried, on in J^^b^y. Vot only, is stdQ^ 
chang^' into sugai- id the coar8e«bf ^igtfhiion, it hds 
been proved M. Glaudp Bernard^ the lif#r Is m 
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ihctoiy in wbich otlie^ constfineins of food are i^ansformed 
intd sugar ; the need sngar Weing so imperative tliat it 
is even thiis produced fh)m nitrogenous substoicea w^en no 
others are ^v&n? ^oWyWheji to the fact that" oMldren 
have a^^marke'd. desir^ for this valuable heat-food, we join 
thec^faot that they have usuallj a m^ked dislike to that 
food frhiel^ gives Out the ^eatest amount of heat during 
o^dation (namely, fat), we have "reason for thinking that 
excess of the on^ compensates for defect df the other — that 
tl^ ^ganiim demands pore sugar becauss^ it cannot deal 
with muctf fat. Again, children^a^e fond of vegetable 
^ids. o ]fruits of all kinds ^aro their delight; and, in 
the ^sen^e of anything better, ^they will devour unripe 
gooseberries and^he sourest of c^bs. Now not only are 
^vegetable acids, in common with mineral ones, very good 
tonics, and beneficial as such when taken in moderation ; 
but they have, when administered in their natural forms, 
other advantages. ‘‘Bipe fruit,” says Dr. Andrew Combe, 
“ is mpre freely riven on the Contiifent than in this country ; 
and, particularly when the bowels act imperfectly, it 
is often very oseful.” Qee, then, the discord between the 
^tmctivg^,wantB of children and their habitpal treatment. 
"SeJe are two dominant desires, whicn in all probability ex- 
press certain cieeds of the child’s constitution ; and ,not 
only are they ignoi^d in the nursely-reginiei^, but there is 
a general h^dency to forbid the gratification of them. 
'»Bread<-aii(hmilk in'^the morning, teu and kread-and-butter 
^ nig^lt, q^Miie dietary equally insipid, is rigidly adhered 
to ; and any ministration to the palaleia thought needless, 
or rathei^j Wrong. <, What' is the qonseqnehce P When, on 
Tdte-dayg, tljere is unlimited access to ^ood things — when 
ja gi^ ^ipck^t-m^ey '^brings the ^nteuts of the confec- 
tioner’s ^window ^within reach, or w\on by some accident 

S ie lree-run''of a fruit-garden is obtamed ; then the long- 
enied, and therefore inl^Be,° desires lesul to great ezeeBses. 
Th^ impromptu carnival, due partly to i^lease from 
restrain^, oSid partly ^ th^cousciousnesB tiiat a long 
£mt w^t^^era on the mon}>w. And then, wjien the erils 
of iqpletitm display themielveB, it is argu^ that ofaildren 
not ^ the gmdpif^ of their appetite ! These 

dusastF3\|iS resuKs o^ tttt&oial resIri^tionA, are themselvel 
oited ed "orovinor the need for further rejatrictionB I We 
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contend therefore, that tw relbon ina osed to jnatify thin 
BTstem of interference is feigns, We contend that, ?rere 
children alloyed daily to partakp of ^ese SEM^re sapid 
edibles, fdr which there is a physiol^cal ?eqn»ment, they 
would rarely exceed, ad they now| mostly wheS 
haye the opportunity : wei:e fruit, A !Qr. •Combe rmm- 
mends, ‘^to constituEe a part of the regular fo<yla' (myen, 
^ he advises, not between meals, but along with toenOj 
there would be hone of that craving wMch prompts tub 
devouring of crabs and sloes. And similar^, in 
cSses. • • * * 

Not only is it that the ^ pnori reasons for trusting the 
appetites of children ave strong ; and that the r&s6nfl 
assigned for distrusting tlfem are invalid jb but if is that no' 
other guidance is worthy of confidence. What is the.valu^ 
of this ^rental judgment, set up as an alternative regula- 
tor ? When to “ Oliver asking for mofe,” the mamma or 
governess says “No/’ on what data does she proceed? 
She thinks he has had enough. But where are her grounds 
for so thinking ? Has she some secret understAndinj with 
the boy’s stomach — some clairvoyant power enabling her to 
discern the n^ds of body ? If not, how can she saf^y 
decide P Does she not know that the demand o^he sy^m 
for food fs determined by numerous and inw)l'«ed causes — 
varies with the temper^ure, with the bygi^motio state of 
the air, with the electric state of the aii^varies also 
according to th# exercise taken, accordftig to the kind an(k 
quantity of food eaten at th^ last m^>, smd accordiM 0c 
the rapidity with vfhich the last meal was digested P HoW 
can she calculate the res^t of such a coipbinatioif^f causes^ 
As we heard'said by the fdther of a five-yeara-^ldjboy, who 
stands a head t^ler tlfan most of4iis’age,a^i^rop5rtion* 
ately robust, ro^, and active:^** I can see no^artifiolar 
standard by which to mete out hia food. If 1 says^this 
much is enough,' it is a mare jgliess ; and the ffless is 
likely to be wroi^ as eight. Consequeptly, bsfyin^ no 
£aith in guesses, I let eA his filL^ oertam^, 

ang one ji^dgii^of Ifla policy ^*itB 'Would jbe 

oonstrmned to a£nit its Wisdom.* thith, ^ii^oonfidenoe, 

with which most persons l^gisia^ for the stomaphs bf^ek* 
children, proves weif unacrniainfyacy wtKi physink^ : V 
thev knew more, thev would be more modest. *^llhe wide 
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9{r«9cteiic& is humbly wheit coA^axed with the pride of 
igpDraHoe/’ If anj one wovld fcam bow little feith is ta 
M placed, w biimdn"jTidgineiits, 'and bow minb in pre- 
sstablisbed Arrsnigen^nts of things, let bim cooapafv the 
rasbn^s of tfi^ inexpemneed phjsioian with tho caution of 
the (piofii advanced s ot let bimdip intq Sir Joim Forbes's 
vrork, ^‘ Qn^atare apd Art & the Core of Disease f ** and he 
(¥^1 see that^ in proportion els meh gaiiP knowled^ of the 
IdWs of life, they come to have less confidence in themselves, 
md more imNatnre. ^ 

ffo^ng ^m the qn^tion of qu(9nHty of food to that of 
iuality[j Wb may discern the (fame ascetic tendency. Not 
siinpl)^ a rtstrioted diet, but a comparatively low diet, is 
bhonght proper f^ childrem The onrrent opinion is, that 
they stionld have Dnt little animal food. Among the less 
srealthy classes, economy seems to have dictated this 
[>pinion^the wish h& beenfatherto thethonght.-Parents not 
iffording to buy mdch meat, answer the petitions of juveniles 
srith^-^iMeat is not good for littlb boys and girls;" and 
this, tA firsiPprobably nothing but a convenient excuse, has 
by repetition grown into an article of faith, While tho 
simeB witjv whom coat is no consii^ratioi^ have beeik 
partly 3)y the example of the majority, partly by 
bhe influence, oS nurses drawn from' the lower class^ and 
LtL soxub measure by ^be reaction ag^nst past animalism. 

^w.evei^ we^ inquire fc^ the basis of this opinion, 
ve little or nons*. It is a dogma repeated and received 
witbdflib pi^fir^iikeetiiat. wbio^ for tk|U8ands of years, 
insisiti^; on swaddling- cbtbes^ Very probably for tho 
infant^a stsmaoh, npt yeh endow^ with thnoh muscular 

r t¥er, mgat, which rei^^uires con^derabld' trituration before 
can be imme jinto obynle, is an un&t aUmbnt^ But this 
objection dfSsB not tell against wijjDial flood from whioh 
the fibrods part hat been ixtraoted; nor dote it apply when, 
after the J^iLpse of two or ^ee wears, oonsidiSKte^lemascalBr 

A.-. 4 — acquired! And -while the cfidiBi&Ce ii\ 

dsgma, pai^Uy ^alid in the 01^ ot 
y^qptg^ Oitliifiren^ is nd^ valid ^in the” case ^ oldpr 
wbom^, neyiltbeletey orhiuanly tre^itel in oonfbnte^^th 
it|r ddvi^svid^ce is gtein^^t afld nonclusive* The 
verdict cl" teexaO!t||| oppoSte to«tba popular o^imon. 
We hav^^t the questhm te twa of our leadimr phymnnansi 
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Aid to seveial of tbe ciLtiiigTiiBlied pliysiolo^ta, 
ind th^ tikiiformlj a|;i^ tht cbiloltision, that obildrdlki 
should a diet not less natritiye, bat^ if anything^ mor^ 
ootriti^b than that of adults. ■ ^ ^ ^ 

The grounds for this oonolueion obyidBs^ and tho 
reasoning single. , 1\ needs hut to conpare^e vital pip- 
cosses of a aaw wibb those of a lft>y, to see that this ^eif^d 
for sustenance is relatiyely*greater in tbe boy tbah in 
man. What are tfie ends for which a mai^ requires food P* 
Ea^h day his body undergoes more or less waar^-^ma^ 
through mnscular exeftiOn, wear of the nervoffis system 
through mental actions, wqa^ qf the viscera in canriBg on 
the functions of life; and the tissue thus wasted has W bA 
renewed* Each day, too, *by radiation, body loses 
large amount of heat; and as, for the continuance of. the* 
vital actions, the temperature of the body must be main-' 
tained, this loss has to be compensated by a constant 
production of heat: to which end certain constituents of 
the body are ever undergoing oxidation, To make iin for 
the day’s waste, and to supply fuel for the day^ CQSp&idi* 
ture of heat, are, then, the sole purposes for whhm thci 
adult requires ^oo(h ^Consider now, the case 0 ^ the bo^ 
He, thp, wastes the substance of his body b^ action ; aba* 
it needs bn£ to note his restlesB aotivity^to see tjcLBt,i& pro* 
portiw'^ his bulk, He ph)bably wastes %s much as a ^an. 
He, loses heat by radiation ) ^d, as his hpdy expose^ 
a greater sqrfaca in preportion to its uAsa than does theb 
of a man, and there||ne loses heat more ^apilUy, the 
%ity of heat-food W^Aquires is, bulk for bulk,. neater fiian. 
that required by a man. that even had the Doymo other 
vital processes to (Arqr on* than the man has^ h^ woul(^^ 
need, relatively to his sice, a sonlCwhat larger Bnf)]lly of 
nutriment. But, beBidB|^ repairing his body^smilniaintainp^ 
in^ its heat, the boy has to mal^ Dew.tittne^iio grow. 
After waste and thermal loss have J[>een provided fgr, suolf 
savins of nntrimeut as remains, goes to the^furthOff build- 
ing up ci the frame ; and ^nly hi virtue ef tbi^Sib|tlni ^ 
nonn^^flrptr^h poscibla f iie gjowth /bat soipetn^ tSkel 
plane inQa^abseitoe of it, causing I m&nifertlipfostr^ioir 
consequent upon defective It i^true bdoadsak 

of a oertaiii mechanioal law w^h ^gtknot M here eigdain^ 
a smalliOrganism has an advantage large offl^imthe 

ratio between i&e austaininir and ddstrovinir foioes — aO' 
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advai]itage, indeed, whicfla tte very possibility of growtH 
is* owing. Bat this adnAssioli only makes it the more 
obvious that thoiAgh much adverse treatment mav borne 
without tWs vacesf of vitality being quite out-balanced j 
yet afty ad^se treatmDnt^ by diminishing it, must diminish 
th^ size or strtLcinrai perfection reacted. How peremptory 
is ths deo^pnd of the unfolding organism for materials, is 
seen alike in that school-boy liung or,” which after-life 
farely parallels ^ intensity, and in the comparatively quick 
i^turn of appetite. And if there needs rarther evideqpe 
ol tSis extra necessity (or nntrime^tf we have it in the fact 
that, glaring the famines foyoTiing shipwi^ks and other 
'disa^rs, the ohildren are the first to die. 

This rAative^ greater meed^ for nutriment being ad- 
mitted, as it must Ira, the question that remains is — shall 
we meet it by giving an excessive quantity of what may be 
called dilute foo^ ftr a more moderate quantity of concen- 
trated foodP 1^0 nutriment obtainable from a given 
weight of meat is obtainable only^from a larger weight of 
breaj, or flTom a still larger weight of potatoes, -and so on, 
To fhlfilthe requirement, the Quantity must be increased as 
nutrit^eness is diminishea. Sh^ We, then, respond to 
Ane' extra wants of the growing child by giving an adequate 
quantity of ibtgl as good as that of adults F Or, regardless 
of the fact that it# stomach has fb dispose of a reiativelj^ 


larger ^nantyty even of this ^od food, shall we further tax 
>ii W giving an inferior food m still greates quantity P 
* Th# EUiibreF^B tolerably obvious. The more the labour 
of digestion j$ economized, the morei^eiOT is left for the 
j)urpo8e wf ^rawiji and action^ The ranctions of the 
fitomaoh^nd mtestinra cannot Ira pe^ortned Without a large 
riBupply of bfood anc^nerv^us power ; and in the oompara1:iye 
lassii^c^ tnat follows a hearty me^ eyery%dult has proof 
that Jhis supply of bloo& and nervous power is at the ex- 
pense o4 the system at Jarg#i If the requisite nutrimouf 
IB ^ great quantity of innutritious food, more 

the vilOera than when it is cA^tain^ 
from a nEMiiaer%te qnlntity nutritiouif food.» This estrs 
wor]^ is ^dNioh lofts— 4 bras which in ohildren showe^tseli 
eithm'in divdnsdked in smaller growth* w ii 

bo£k« m^he iideltoo^^illKilien, that they should hate a diel 
which gfdmbines. as'miicdl as jrassiblen nntritiveneaB ami 
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^ It is doal^less tme that bojs and firk maj be reared 

upon an exoluBivelj, or EJn]4st ^dnsively, vegetable di^ 
A^ong jibe np^r olaasea are to be foond* obildron to whom 
Bompa^mively little meat ifi givem; and whof ne^rthelesfi, 
[^w and appear in good healt'h. Animal fooHris fioaTcely 
basted by the ofEspring of labouring plople, and jet th^ 
reach a healthy maturity. But these seeming^ tfbdferBa 
f^ts have by' no means theVeight commonly suppesed. In 
the first place, it dSes not follow that those^ who in earlV 
fears flourish on bread and potatoes, will eventually r^^h 
a we development ; aifd ®a comparison betweecPthe agri- 
cultural labourers and the gen^y, in England, or betiveen 
the middle and lower classes in France, is by no meaiA in 
favour of vegetable feeddhi. dn the sefbnd place, the 
question i»hot simply a question of hullct but also a (ques- 
tion of quality, A soft, flabby flesh makes as good a show 
as a firm one ; hnt though to the carel&s eye, a child of 
full, flaccid tisane may appear the e^nal of one whose fibres 
are well toned, a trial of Strength will prove the difierence. 
Obesity in adults is often a sign of feebleness. •Men^oso 
weight in training. Hence the appearance of these low- 
fed Chilian is^far Ir^m conclusive. In the tl^jrd plac^ 
besides size, we have' to consider energy. Between ohildreu> 
of the meat-eating classes and those of . tbe bread- and- 


potato-eating classes, the^e is a nlarked contrast in this 
respect Both in mental and physical vivacity (he peasant- 
boy is greatly inlerior to»the son of a gefitleman. 

if we compare di^erent kinfls of aubsiak^ oifdiflhpenff 
taces of men, or the lame animals or men when diflerently 
fed, we find still more dist^ct proof that energy^ 

Bagentially depends oH th^ nutriiivenesg of the food. • 

In a cow, sabsisting on so innubiftive^ foq^ a^ gnkb, ww 
Bee that the mteense quantity required necessitates an 
snormons digestive system ; that tfie iim^ small m oom-^ 
parison with the body, are burden^ by its weigfi^ ; that 
in carrying about this hea^ body and digesting thii^ces- 
live quantity of food, mncp for^ )B expended aifjPl^at^ 
having but little jpemaihing, fhe osSatnre^i# sriitgMh. 
Compare with the » horse^-^ tninfal of xljqirly aimed 
Btrnetn]^, but haldh^ted la mo^ qomeen^x^ted * i^it.^ 
Qexe tw body, and wm eqieoiall^^iif aMomin^^ 
bean SkiSmallOT ratio to the limbs : the oowers^tee not 
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tax«3iby anptitot of l4ob massive Tucen, nov tbs AU 
^esiion of 00 bal^ a fooA ; aad^ as a ooiise(][iidiiOe, iliero is 
gtoater' locomotive ener^and considerable 
agmn, tiie stolid inaOtirity of the p\fmtmiTOT' 

oiu sheep^tb thali^liness of tke dog^ BnbsiSting Oil flesh. 
CT farinaceofls^uaSorS, or ft*iniztnne of the two^ we 4io6 ff 
difPereBC^ siiailar in kihcf, but still greater ib ^gree. And 
after walkifl^ thrdilgh* the ^oologioi^ Qh^^e 1 la, and notimg 
the restlenneis with which the camivbrons animals pace 
np^and dowti their Qagea, it needs but to remember 4^at 
none of *the herbiVorons animfld^babituaUW display this 
Sngsr^pOtM eoet*gy> to see howoclear is the relation between 
ConceUigatiOn of food and decree of activity. 

That theSd^diflhfbnOefi are^ not direotly oonseqOent on 
difierenoes of oonstitntioti/aS some may aighe ; bnt are 
directly cSnsequ^t on differences in the food which the 
oreatnrea are ^hStitnted to snbsist on ; is proved by the 
factj that they^ato obServalde between diffei^ent divisions of 
th^Hame species. < ThO Varieties of the horse fnrnish an 
iilostratfbn. Oompafe the big-bellied, inactive, spiritless 
l^ai^horsa with a racer or^'hnntor, small in the fla^^s and 
^fnll of esergy ; and then oall to m^^fl how mnoh less nn- 
tzftive is the diet of the one them that of the other. Or 
take the ^aSe of mankind. Anatralians, Bushmen, and 
others of the lowest savages whS live on roots and berries, 
varied by larm of insecto and the like meagre fare, are 
oomparativelv pdny ip suture, Save large abdomens, soft 
and^ ai^Ve||l|[^di^mtisel^ and are qmte unable to cope wiijb . 
jBuropeahj^pi^r in a or dn prolonged exertion. 

OoMt wiltd races w^ are well grown, strong and 

i^vepas^tbe Kaffirs, Norths* Ameficah Indians, and Fata- 

S nkmsi^i^^ou^nd %heni la^ oonsnhagfS pf fleslu The 
.fe<i\^ffindoo goes down the SMishpian fed on 

mofe nntrltivo food^^l^yr^^^ be is as in^od^ in mental as 
innhwuoal energy. |enmn%y id^k, the history 

^'lt|ipworldi^hows that ^Va been .the 

e]uriig0haand' doininant faq^ • ^ 

B^W^ng'brvh<mver,tJi)9^om thd a^egrunent, when we 

6f more or 

^ or le^ nutritious. 

Ipm m ohscr of fAxe heraov 

!Fhciii|f$ fleldi mny^be gh&ed by a gmcmg horse) strength 
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IB ^ lotting him to IwJi^OTk i|mTei. con- 
sequence of tarnii}g horses |o grass is reltt^fion of l^e 

mnscnlaT syst^ipi^'* Grass is a very ^bod impsa^on for 
a bnll^ for DmiUifield market, but | oi^ fbr a 

hnnter**’ It, was waU, Imoirix of old^t^t^ aft^padifiil^ the 
Bumt^T in the hunters required %oliiiB muhtluNof 

Btable-ifeedihg beforOrDecoming ftble to follow th^ithufbids ; 
i^d that that did kipt get ftnio good condition ^ the be^ 
ginning oif fchenelt spring# i^d the modem practice is 
that disisted on by Mr/Apperley — “^Never to give a hty^iir 
wiat is called ‘ a^nmmer a run at grass/ and, e^fbept nndsr 
particular and veXT mvonT|hle^circiimstances, nevef t# turn 
tom out ajti all.” r ^hat is to say, never give him yqor food : 
great eqergy and endurance aredo be phtajlied omy by the 
continneditiso of nutritive food# So true is this that, as 
proved by Mr. Apperley, prolonged high-feeding enablsq^ 
middling hqrae to equal, lu his p0r£oxi&anoes, a first-ralb 
horse fed^in the ordina^ way% To which various evidenoefl 
add the jfamiliar fact that, when a horse is required ^ do 
doable duty, it is the practice to give him beaib— a food 
containing a larger proportion of nitrogenous^ or^dnslM 
making mater^, tfaai^ his habitual oats. ^ p 

Once more, in the case of individiial pien the truth has 
been illustrated with equal, or still mater, olcavnessr We 
do not refer to men in training for feats pf strength, whose 
regimen, however, thoroughly eonfopns to t^e dootHhe. 
We refer to the ^perienae of ra^my-oontractors and their 
labourers. It h^ l^n for yafifil ^a wqthe^tablhdieds &o^ 
ihat QjL English nav^, eating largely of fledi^a &r more 
efficient tl^ a. Contipei^^^ navryjdvi:^ on^tkHnaoeoixn 

food ; so^ mn - • ■ 

Gontinmital i 



with them, l$h|t difference of diet and not dinbrgnc^ __ 
race caus^^ th^nnperiSrity, bas bean of lato disthit^, 
shown. For ihkaaturped oui^ that when the Continental 
navvies live^in ^ spm^ sl^ as their English compi^ 
th^ preleatiljr nsa, more o^lef^ Utarty, to « par 
in emoieiic^n Andt« thii^fi^iet lublrBaacti^^oonrmw 
one, io girp p^smial Instbaony wpedWtit 

ftmo. meat <jf>tail» diiy^iniiliy ea|{g7',oCfibth bed/ ana 
pnind. / . : ■ , . % r,. 
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fbtsioax. 


Do not these Ttfnoos 
f^peciiDg the fd&diug oi 



oar 

Dd they not itnplj 


ihnt^ evea snppoalng the same st&lnire btil^ to hd 
aitftined M ipnntritive. as on a nntTitLrS ^et^tl^ 
quality of radstie ia preatly inlei#rf Do they notMttl^ 
Ksh the posilhAi that, whem enei^ as well as gro wt h 
has*to>h^ nMnntained, it* can Only 1^ done by hi^ ^d* 
ingP i^^not confirm the d 
though a child, of whom little i^ eljplptodr ih 
!x)4ily pr mental activity, may thrlVe tbJ^'*" 
farinBoeofis substances, a child ^ ^ , , , . 

onlwtc^form the due amoipit 9^ 
the*wa^ consequent on great 
^rther waste \onsequenb on Sard ex#0^ ^ 
live on substances containing a laTger^^lia Of 
matter P is it not an obvious 

of ^this better foo& will be at the e^penii^^^M^Od |pM>wi^ 
or of bodily activity, or of mentabacti^faj^ 
tio^ and oircumstances determufe P 
intellect ^ill q^nestion it. To think other«idiiihi4o^S^^ 
tain in a disguised form the old fallacy of the perpOtfial- 
potion — that it is possil^e to got power out of 

nothing. 

Before debviug the question of food, a few words must 
be Said on another requisite — vc^ety. In this respect the 
dietary ofi the young is very faulty. If not, like onr 
soldiers^ condemfled to “ t^entycyears o5 boiled beef,’’ onr 
obildran^havb^^hM^ly^ a monotony which, though 

less extreme and less lasting, is quk^ as clearly at variancb 
with thd laws oi^health. At iH^ner, it is true, they ustally 
have fiood^ that is more or leM m^d”, and that is changed 
day by d^y. « Bq^ wd^k after month after moi^ 

year ^ter year, comes the same^ Ibreakfil^ ol brMA^^ivd< 
nodlk, or, Ht may be/natmeal-porridge. And Hke 
persistfliice the day is ^oaed, perhajm with a second edition 
qf t^#1ima^and*nulky pei^l^ iHth tba and bread-and- 

U^'^raetioe is^^fOpoS^d lo fiie dhstates^qf nhyitQlogy. 
Tb» eat^^ produoea an oft-iepeaied dim, and the 
gsa^catiev^ oauaed bygone a stranger W^e palate, 
are^Sim meakinSl^leQa, peopre carelessly assume; but they 
ai^ 'to a wholesome diversity of d^et. It ia 



B ftet, ^sta|)liB]bf^ ly zramol^^ ejcpeAsikBatsy thera ia 
librcely anj h<^vBr gOQif whioh in 

mio ^oporfc^na otrri^ht foi^ma aU Jlfe^lM^Kf$||Bired 
iQV €sb(;^ng on tbe vital ^rocosaea ip ; 

v^lience it f^^owa that^lreqnoiit ol mPT ^N^rable 

bo .balance the Bnp|ljj6a of all elawnti.' * It.ia h fiiilfaer 
Eact, kno^ to myaiologiats^ iiliat tbe Qnjcmne|it»gi70ii by 
^ mnoh-liked food is a nef vena stiinulna« vrbioh^ by inoTeaa- 
the i^stfeh ot the heart and bo propelling the blooa 
^thNnomiB^ vigour, aids in the subsequent digei^biqp. 
tfnd i^beae truths ane *in harmony with the ^axinuf of 
Enodem cc^e-feeding, wi^^ehjdiotate a rotation o^ diet. 

Nob only^ hotrever, is periodic change of food j'ery flesir- 
able } 1|at, for the same r&sons, it is verj#desirable that cu 
mi^tntb of food^Bhould be taken at each meal. The better^ 
balanoe^^^ibf ing^^ients, and the greater ner^us stimnla- 
bion, ar^.li4vahtages which hold here is before. If facts 
are aBhod fqf^^We xnay name as one, ihe comparabive ease 
with^ whic^f^hbpi^madh disposes of a French djpnef, 
enormous tiii quantiby but extremely varied ill materials. 
Few will contend that an equal weight of one kind of 
food, howeve^ well ^cooked, could be digest^’ with ps 
much facility. If any desire further facts, they may find 
them in every modem book on the management of 
animals, Animals thrive best when ^ach meal is made 
tip of several things. The experiments of Gk^is and Stark 
afford themoB^ decisive proof of the aldvantage, or rather' 
the necessity, of a mixture bf subst^HC^, in ordber Vb 
produce the compound which is the besl adapted for the 
action of the stomach.”*^ • , • ^ 

Should any object, probably many will, thaba rotat- 
ing dietary for children, and ofle wluch slso^ requires ^ 
mixture o|\fcK|fll at each meal, would entail t<m much 
trouble; we reply, that no trouble, is thought too gre^ 
irltlfdi condnceil^ the mental development of children, 
and that for thehr. future welfai«, good. Ijodily ^vebp- 
m'ent is of^^Utilb^ higher ^porlUnce. Mct^ne^ it SMms 
alilge sad hod strange Chat a tronbl^ whic^^ as asheeilhlly 
itL latteni^ should bb though^ great 

A the rtMhig of ok 
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One tnore paragr^pli, wmf the view of 'wai;pm^ those 
*wh& may propose to adopt Othei regimen indicated. The 
vhan^ must not ma^ Baddenly ; for c<^tinned low> 
feeding so ^S^eehlea^ the system, as to disable it at 
once dealing^ith a cfiet. Deficient nutrition ia 

itsaif a cause of d^Bpe|psia. This is tme even of animals. 
“ When ealves^nre with skimmed milk, or whey, or 
other poor food, they are liable to indigestion."* Hence,, 
therefore, wbere^ the enogies are low, tfie transition to a 
gqpe^xis diat must be gradual : each increment of str^gtb 
gained, justifying a freslh addition (5f Outriment. FurtheP, 
it sbondd^be borne in mind tl^t \jie concentration of nutri- 
^ mont^ay^ carried too far. A bulk sufficient to fill the 
,*itomacb is one i^quiaite of aprof)er meal ; and this^ requi- 
site negatives a diet deficient in those matters which give 
adequate mdSs. Though the size of the digestive organs 
is less in the wcU^^Sd civilized races than in the di-fed 
sqvage ones ; and though their size may eventually 
cfliiii^sh still further; yet, for the time being, the bulk 
of the ingeSta must be determined by the existing capacity. 
Bat, paying due regard to these two qualifications, our 
rtjgiclusion^ are — that the food of ^ children should be 
highly nutritive ; that it should be varied at each meal 
and at succassive meals ; and that it should be abundant. 

a 

With clothing as with food, the usual tendency is towards 

improper scantifiess. Here, too^ asceticism peeps oufcr 
Ther^is a onrr^n^ theory, -Vaguely entertained if not put 
into a definite formula, that the sensations are to bo 
(lisregard^. They do not exist for our guidance, but to 
mislead aiB,^BeemB to be the prevalent belief reduced to its 
^aked form> pit js a ‘^grave error: we are much more 
beneficently constituted. It is not obedience to the sensa- 
tjonsf but disobedience ° to t&em, which is the habitual 
oause cfjbodily evils. It is not the eating when hungry, 
but thd^ating jn the absence of hanger, wmoh ia bad. It 
is npi drinlfing'^trheii ihfirsty, })ub continuing to drink 
when thir§t cealed. thi^jt is the vice. Harm does pot 
tCbu^ fr^ breatlSngibat fr^eh air which eveiy healthy 
^|wn j buA from^bre^hing foul air, spte of th» 

' Wsttoa's " Qridcpadis of Agriculturer" \ 
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imtest o^the lungs. HaF^does Ant resjoli from taking 
that aetiv0 exsroise ■whiob,! as qvery cWld sJiowS ua, 
Na^r© strijqgly prompt! j but from*a^l3M(a^t ^ 
of promptingB. iN'ot that 'wbiob 

is spontaneous and enjoyable does the V that 

^hicb is perseyerpd in after a noi oia a^ng 
mands deaistanoe. Not tbbt bodily o^ertm^^ ia 

pleasant or indifferenif, does injury^ but that which is 
continued wbefl exhaustion forbids. It js true thatf 
th^e who have long led unhealthy livee, the sensationu 
are Hot trustworthy guides. Fhople who I»vo fot yfears 
been almost constantly in-^oors, who have exerciied their 
brains very much and' their bodies scarcely ab*al],^ho in 
eating have obeyed thefr clqpks without oonAilting thg|K 
stomachs, may very likely be misled by their yitiatsd 
feelings. But their abnormal state is itself the result of 


transgressing their feelings. Had Hhey from childhood 
never disobeyed what we may term the physical cona 
science, it would not*have been seared, bub woul^^M^ 
remained a faithful monitor. • « 


Among the sensations serving for our ^idance ^ thoB|p 
of heat aud^cold; |nd a clothing for ohildren which doed 
not carefully consult these sensations, is to ISe cOudeu&.e^ 
The coihmon notion about ‘‘ hardening’ js a grievous 
delusion. Not a few children are “^hardened^' out of the 
world ; and those who survive, permanent^ suffer either 


in growth 0 $ constiiution. Their delicate appearanpo 
famishes ample indication df the m^hief thus produced, 
and their frequent atlscks of illness might prove a warning 
even to unreflecting parents,* say^ Dr. Oembe. The' 
reasoning 'on whicly this hardening theory r^sts Is Ex- 
tremely superficial.' Wealthy parehte, seeintf little peasmit 
boys and girls playing about in tne o^en 4 dr only ha V 
clothed, and joining with this fbcti the general t^ojtbiiieA 
of labouring people, draw* tho, Unwarrantable^ oonolufion 
that the healthiness is the i^ult of the exposure, axij^ 
resolve to keep their o^u offiipring scantily ^veTedl t It la 
foigotten that these "urchins wh/ gambpl vpqn ^illagi^ 
gtfe0us me in many rasp^dU jtfroitfably . oir^mstmM^itfT- 
that their lives are siwieiupalmcwst j>frpe|t^ 
they eee all day breathing fresS air aM that ttov qrslimB 
are ^ distm-bed by over-ta^a hveuMi? : 
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appears to tlie contrary, theiijpipeod healtli maj^be ma 
not in consequeDCQ of, out ^ spite of, their deheien 
olobhing. Tbis alte^ktive conclusion we belief to be the 
true one ; anfi^that^ an inevitable detriment resulia^^oiii 
the loss'of ani&l heat t^ which they are subject. 

Tor when, the* eftnstStution being soiyid enough to bear 
it, the exposure i)pes produce^ hardness, it does so at the 
expense of growth. This truth is displayed alike in 
animals and in>ir(^n. Shetland ponies b^r greater in- 
clengienfiies than the horses of the south, but are dwarfed. 
Highland sh^p and oattfe, living iif colder climate, are' 
stunted 4n pomparison with English breeds. In both the 
^rctio Snd ^tarctic regions' the hnman race falls much 
^low its ordinarj^heigbt : the Laplander and Esqni|nanx 
afe very short; and the Terra del Fuegians, who go naked 
in a wintry lafld, are described by Darwin as so stunted 
^d hideous, that “ one can hardly make one’s-self .believe 
^hey are fellow-creatures.’*' 

explains this dwarfishndsa produced by great 
ybstruction or heat ; showing that, food and othw things 
teing equal, it unavoidably results. For, as before pointed 
make gip for that cooling by ritdiatioq which the 
'b0(fy is ever undergoing, there must be a constant oxidation 
of bortain mattM forming part of the food. And in pro- 
poftioxi as the thermal loss is ^rea^must the quantity of 
these xnatters^J^squired for oxidation be great. But the 
pfewer of the digestive organa is linited. (Consequently, 
wh'fen they have to prepare' a large quantity of this material 
needful for maintaining th^ temper atune^ they can prepare 
boj^ a small (}uantityc,or the materi^ which goes to build 
up the fsaln^. Excessive expendi^^^*^ for fuel entails 
dffi^nisbed pieBiUB other purposes. Wherefore there 
nooosaaril^ results a body small in spe, or inferior in tex- 
or both. • . 

. Hence the g^t impo^noe of olot)mg. As Liebig 
0^8 ‘^Our ^qthing is, in reference to'We temperature 
nt the Jxxly) merely an equir^ent for a certain amount of 
flood.” diminishiiig the of heat, it dimmishea tl^ 
amonn^ pf fgel needfAl iot maintaining the heat and Hrhen 
the ^omaol^ baa to in preparing fuel, it can do 

m6te ixf^ n^reparii^ othel^ materials. ^ T^ d^uotion is 
the eai^rienoe of those who manage au^iuato. 
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Ccrld oan he borne by aniinw^nly ai an ezpdnAe of &t, 
or mnscle, or growth, the’case m|.y b^. '‘ If fattening 

cati^ fKposed to a low temperatom eith|r their pro- 
gresnaiiBt be retarded, or *3 gi^at additiq^ff exp^ditnre 
of fpod incnrred.’** Mr. Appeil^ strongly that, 

to bring hunters into good condition, it ^ necessary^hat 
the stable, should be kept warm. And amoif^* those who 
rear racers, it i%an established doctrine that exposure i9to 
b^Sifoided. ■ 

, The scientific truth thus illustrated by elJinolofy,%nd 
recognized by agriculturists and sportsmen, applies with 
double force to children.* Is proportion to theip smallness 
and the rapidity of theis growth ^ the^injurt from ool4 
great.! In France, new-born’ infants ouen die in wint^T 
from being carried to the office of the maxr^ for registra- 
tion. “ M. Quetelet has pointed out, ihat in Belgium two 
infants die in January for one that dies in July.’’ And in^ 


B/Ussia the infant mortality is something enormous. 
when near maturity, the undeveloped fram^is c Jflfpai'a* ^ 
tively unable to bear exposure: as witness the quicknest 
with which young soldiers succumb in a trying cam^ 
paign. The^ratioimle is obvious. We havcP already 
verted to ^he fact that^ in oonsequen^ce of the Yary^ 
ing relation between ^surface and bulk, a child loses a 
relatively larger amount of heat than^^n adult ; and here 
we must point out that the disadvantage under which the 
child thus lal^urs is Very great. Lel^m|inn says^ — “ Jc 
the carbonic acid excreted by children %i' young anunalg is 
calculated for an ^ual bodily weight, it ipsults that 
children produce ^nearly twice as mu!th acid as adnlt^’* 
Now the quantity* of Carbonic ^id given off varies JWitk 
tolerable accuracy as the quantity of ^at prochiped. An(S| 
thus we see that in children the^ systeip, even Wh^ noti 
placed at a disadvantage, is called upon to provide HearfjT 
double the proportion of material^or generating heat. 

. 8e^ ihen, the extrelne foyy of clo^bin^ tnSs 
scantily. \^at father, >fall-grown >though Bfe ^ie, iodai^ 
heat Jess rapidly *as he does, end ^ving nh pn^iologicia 
nocesJlty but to supply the waste of each ^da^-^wh|i>t 
&ther, we ask, would thiiK iP saji^tai^jip ^ ulxyiP%i|b 

r ' . ^ 
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b^MilegSj bare anop, and barViieck P Yet ihia tax on tbo 
mtem, from Tvhioli be would ebrink, be inflicts on bis 
little ones, much less able to bear he 

deed BQit inmb^ it, secs it inflicted without protests Let 
hitn remember e'^efy ounce of nutriment needlessly 
expanded for the maintenance of temperature, is so much 
deducted frofii thd nutriment going to build up the flrame ; 
and that even when colds, congestions, or other consequent 
disorders are escE^ped, diminisned growth or less peip^t 
is ^evitable, o ^ ^ ^ 

The rule is, therefore, not to dress m an invariahle way 
in bJI Q:iiBeB, bnt to prft( 90 clothing in kind and quantity 
^swffic^ent in ^he individual case to protect the tody effectually 
an abiding sensation of cold, however slight.” • This 
rul^ the importance of which. Dr. Combe indicates by the 
italics, is one in which men of science and practitioners 
agree. We have met with none competent to form a 
*g jjgm ent on the matter, who do nqt strongly condemn the 
of ehildren’s limbs. If there is one point above 
eweora iii> which " pestilent custom” should be i^ored, it 

V jiapaentabfe, indeed, is it to see^ mothers serionsly 
dftiflaigihg the constitutions of their children ont of com- 
pUanoe with 3 .n irrational fashion. ^ It is bad enough that 
thev sjiould themael'^eB conform- to every folly which our 
0alliQ neighlAnrs please to initiate ; bnt that they should 
clothe their child^'g^ iii ELny monn^bank d 1 *esB which Ze 
petit Vourrier des l^ames indicates, regardless of its in- 
sufficiency %iid unfitness, is monstron^. Discomfort, more 
of less great, is inflicted; frequent ’’disorders are entailed; 
Iplowtb il checked or i^tamina nroermined; premature 
[^ea^ not uncOtnmbnly caused; and all he^nse it is 
thought <aeedful to make frocks of a size and material 
distwd by j|^nch caprice. Not only is it that for the 
sake of ^nfmrmity, mothers Ihus punish and injure theii 
littlo^ ones by seSj^ybiness of qpverin^ ; but it is that from an 
aUicd^moti|% .^hey im^se a styl^ ^f dross which forbids 
liealthM ^vll^. ^To pleaso the eye, clours ^rhe 
are dbesen^ totally unfit bq^ l^t rough usage which 
u^raftramed '^flaji^volveB ; and then to prevent damage 
the upra^t^ined plav is i'i£terdioted> ' ‘ Get up this m^eut : 
you will soil your oleein frock,” is the mandate issued tc 
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some urcbin creeping aboafcim Voor. “ Come baok: 
yon will dirty your stock^gs,r calls oat the govemesk tc 
one ^ her ^ar^a, who naa left the fbatpath to scramble 
up a'^^nk. Tnna ia the evil doubled* » TUt they ma^ 
come up to their mamma’s standard of preVkiness, ftud be 
admired by her victors, ohildren lAist'h&ve* habilu^utfi 
deficient in quantity and und^ in texture; •thal 
easily-datnaged hAbilim6nts may be kept clean and Un- 
injl^ed, the restTess activity so natural and-needful for ^ 
jon^, is restrained. The exercise wfiioh becomes 
requisite when the dotlhlng.is insufficient, ia cht short, let! 
it should deface the clothing. Would that the^terrible 
cruelty of this system could be seen by those wh# main- 
tain iti ! We do not hesi&te to say^hat, flirou^ enfeeblsil 
health, defective energies, and consequent non-success ih 
life, thousands are annually doomed to unhappiness by 
this unscrupulous regard for appearances ; even when they 
are not, by early death, literally sacrificed to the Moloon 
of maternal vanity. We are reluctant to counsel 
measures^ but really the evils are so great as to justify, Or 
even to demand, a peremptory interfereace on the part OC 
fathers. g I ^ ^ ^ 

Our copclusions are, then — that, while the olothiiig;*o£ 
children should never be in such excess aS to create oppres- 
sive warmth, it should always be suffiqjienb to prevent any 
general feeling of cold; * that| instead of the^imsy eottop, 
linen, or mixed fabrics commonly used, it should be madu 
of some good non-conductor, such as ^tmrfie woolles clofAi ; 
that it should he sh strong as to receive little damage from 
the hard wear and tear ^\hich chiMish sQorts will give it;tgLd 
that its colours Bhbaldfbe*8ach as will not soon anfierfirbrn 
use and exposure.; * * • • ^ 

To the imporiftnce of bodfiy eiPercise moBt^eopld«fli^ frf 
some degree awake. Perhaps Jess needs sayujg on ^his 

• * It ii needful to remark fhat cbiljreU wboee aSwM have beef 

from the beginning habitaall^ witbpat oovi^g, cealbito be cenacloiia 
that ^ eziwged aarAoes cold; jmtt ^ b j nae w^hava 'all ceased to 
be cdiscioiui that oor faces are cold# Aen Vheu out of dooto. But 
tboagh in each chfidren the BSnaalions no Ujpger If qpea noC 

follow toat the syatem e^pea ifejory i^a^y. morMfia&lt u 
Fuegian is undamaged by exposure, bedb^ he nean wit|| 
ahe melfeinff of the bHimr Baw onhla naked bedv. ' 
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reouiBite of physical ^dncatijls than on most pikers ; at any 
raik} in so far as hors are concerned. Fublio schools and 
pnvate flJiKe famish tolerably adaqa^tet^play- 

groands ; there js osoally.a fair share of time^dr out- 
door games, ^d a recognition of them as needfal. In this, 
if ^ no other dirSetit^, it seems admitted that the prompt- 
ings if bo^Bish instinct may advantageously ho followed ; 
and, indeed, in the modem practice df breaking the pro^ 
longed morning’jg apd afternoon's lessonS oy a few mi^tes’ 
opgn-^ir recreation, we^see an increasing tendency to cojp- 
form Bchoi^-negnlationB to the bbdlly sensations of the 
pupils cr^Here, then, little ueedfl be said in the way of 
expostulation or suggestion. ^ 

^ But we have feeen obliged to qualify this admission by in- 
serting the clause “ in so far as boys are concerned." Un^ 
fortunately, ®the fajt is quite otherwise with girls. It 
chances, somewhat strangely, that we have daily oppor- 


tunity of drawing a comparison. We have both a boys’ 
^t^As^Oj^and a i^rls’ school within View; and the contrast 
between the'fti is remarkable. In the one case, nearly the 
HVhdlebf a large garden is turned into an open, gravelled, 
aflfort^ng ample scope for gam^, and supplied with 
peles and horizontal bars for gymnastic exercises. Every 
day before brefikfast, again towards eleven o’clock, again at 
mid-day, again in tjie aftemooui aiid odee more after school 
is over, the^iueighbonrhood is awakened by a chorus of 


shouts and laughteif^'as the boys rush out tip play ; and for 
oblong as they fem&in, both eyes and ears give proof tbat 
they are absorbed in that enjoyable activity which makes 
t^ pulse bound an^ ensures th^h^lthful activity of 'every 
organ. How unlike is the picture off^^d’by the " Establish- 
efleiK^fbr Ti^ung LaiJieB ! Until the fact was pointed out, 
actoijjly did not know that wq, had a girls’ school as 
'oloBS <to us os the sohool for boys. The garden, equally 
witb^ the other, affc^s no sign whatever of any pro- 
^vision f6r juyenjle recreation; but* is entirely laid out with 
prim ^p:?Ae8-pbt^ ^gravel-w£lkB, ^rubs, and flowers, after 
xhe usual* oubq^lMm s^lo* puling fiv^ mon^ wj^hava 
not o^ueb Ijpdt our dttejtkm drawn to the premis^hby a 
p laugh, c Ocoa^on^lv ^irls may be ofa§eryed 
V^tevii^ a1on^,^Sie pad^s w^th theirlesson-books their 
rr else widJung ^m-ip-arm. Once, indead» 'Wa 
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one cboBo anotlier roanil the ga^en ; but, vriih 
jhis exception, nothing lijce 'ngoroUfi^ ezeii;icm haa been 
Yisibla* w ■ ^ ^ J 

Why 'thifi astonishing dtSerenoe P vls’it^hat tbaoon- 
Btitutibn of a girl differs so entirely ^lyni of a boy as 
nof to need &ese active e^erqjses P Is it that a girlffba 
none of the promptipga tq vociferous play by ^hicbrboya 
are impelled P 0%iB it that, while in boys these promptinga 
are %4)e regarded as stimuli to a bodily acfivity without 
w]|ich there cannot b^ adequate pdevelopmeilj/, to "thais 
sisters, NaturO' has giVen them for no purj^ip whatever 
— unless it be for the^ veaation of school-miilrwea ? 
Perhaps, however, we mistake the aim of |hose ^vho train 
the gentler sex. We have a vaghe su^icion that to product 
a. robust p/ii/ffijue is thought undesirable ; that^rnde health 
and abundant vigour are considered somewhat plebeian $ 
that a certain delicacy, a strength not competent to more 
than a mile or two's wall^, an appetite fasbidions and easily, 
satisfied, joined with that timidity which comm^inlyflttiitfml 
paniea feebleness, ate held more lady-like. We do not, 
expect that any would distinctly avow this ; but we fancy 
the govemess-tnind m haunted by an ideal young lady 
bearing not a little resemblance to this type. ^ If so, it must 
be admitted that the established system i^ admirably 
calculated to realize this ideal. Bqt to Suppose that such 
is the ideal of the opposite sex is a profojina mistake. That 
men are not conftnonly drawn inwards ina^uline wqmei^ 
is doubtless true. TJiat-snch relative wia^ess as asKS the 
protection of superior strength, is an element of |ittraotion, 
we quite admit. Byt t^ difference that responded to by 
the feelings of men, is tJie natural, npe-established dib'eqiBOe^ 
which will assert itself without ariificiaf appliances. And 
when, by artifiehd appliances, the degree of this dftSereno9 
is increased, it beobmes an element of 'repulsion iuthet*thsS 
of attraction. - * * • 

.?*Then girls should brf allowpd to ruu j^lld— to Decotne 
as rude aS boys, and grpw up into ramps and i^dens I " 
exclaiim some defender of the utbprietiei. Thisj vre 

? resnti$^ is the ever-presei^ d||^d of sohooUffiistvGai^ 
t wpeaira, ou inquiiT,gtbat at ‘%B^bliBh|j|enfs for 
liadles "inoisy play Ime^ihat daily *in(hilgbd in ^ 

a puni^able offpnoe and *wo infer that it is {orDiao^ 
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Idet tmlftdy-like habits sl^Tild formed. /The if 
quite raundless, Ijowever! Jot if the sportive activity 
allowed tdjJjoys df es not OTevent them from gi^wiug op into 
gentlemen; should a like sportive activity' prevent 

girls from grgw^g into ladies P Bough as may have 
bfen.their play-ground frcjica,' youths who have left school 
do not iddhlge in leap-fro^ in tl^ street, or marbles in the 
drawing-room. Abandoning their jacK^s, they abUpdon at 
tbe same tiihe "boyish games; and display an — 

^<rfbe» a In^icrous anxi^y — to avoid whatever is not mai^y; 
If nb^onj^^tdying at the due age°tfiis feeling of masculine 
di^nj^ •puts so efdoient a restPaint on the sports of boy- 
hood, wik not^he feeling of feminine modesty, gradually 
strei^heniiig as maturity is apnroached, put an» efficient 
resQ^aint om the' like sports of girlhood ? Have not women 
even a greater regard for appearances than men ? and will 
thejre not consequently lirise in them even a stronger check 
^oJWiatever is rough or boisterous ? How absurd is the 
Buftpasitiou that the womanly instincts would not assert 
themaelveB but for the rigorous • discipline of school 
mistresses I ^ 


• In this,® as in other casea, to remedy the evils of one 
.artificiality, another artificiality has been introduced. The 
llstutul, sp^ulaneous exercise . haying been forbidden, and 
the bad consequChoeB of no exercise having become con- 
spicuous, fhera^has been adopted a system of factitious 
^xeroise-^gynju^tics. ^ Thfit this^s bettef than nothing we 
adrtfit ; but that it^ls an adequate substitute for play we deny. 
The defeats are both positive and Negative. In the first 
^lace, these foimal, muscnlar'motipip, necessarily leas 
,’^^d*than those accompanying 4 ^vemle sports, do not 
secure etAiablS' a distribution of action to all parts of 
the body ; whence it results thlat^ the ex^^n, falling on 
especial pai^, produ'ces fatigue sooner than, it^Sinuld else 
ha^re ^i^ne : to which, *iii passing, let os add^ th'a^t if con- 
stanuy tep^te^ this ex€{ftion of special parts leads to a 
disprt^l&onatd^^ devel^ment.* Aga^ tlm quantity of 
exerow thh^ itah^n* #91 he deficient, not only i|^ conse- 
^quexM36 dlt;iineven dis^khtiog; but there will be a further 
r defiij^oy In qaphequem^ of jAterest. Even^wheu 

^otmiMe r^s^vq, ^ wey sometimes are, byinsstm^ing 
the slSape of appointed lessonsi l^ese monotopbli l^vsr 
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luenta ate BUfe to become wearilome froikL ibe abdeaice of 
amaBement. CoinpeMtion, it ia true, 5ei;7es as u atuuulus ; 
but it iitfuot a^astiug stimulus, lili^e that eCnoym^t^ which 
accompauiBs Varied play. The weightiest ol^^cnon, how* 
ever, still remains. Besides being 4i^eri^ in respect- of 
the of mu^bular exertion which they sebnr^ 
gymnastics are still i^ore inferior in respect of.^ tlfe 
TSis comparative ewant of enjoyment which we have 
nani^^aa a cause of early desistaiice from artificial 
exorcises, is also a cai^e^f inferioriity in the e^cts i^he^ 
produce on the system. The common asaumpnimjy^, so: 
long as the amount ofT>odil^ action is the same, it maUora 
not whether it be pleasurable or otherwi^, is grave 
mistake.^ An agreeable mental* ex ci^ment has a highly 
invigorating infiuence. ^ee the effect produced upon ai^ 
inv^id by good news, or by the visit eof an old friend* 
Mark how careful medical men are to recommeiid, lively 
society to debilitated patients. Remember how henefidl^ 
to health is the gratification produced by ahangV'^^M 
scene. The* truth is that happiness is the most powerful 
of tonics^ By accelei^ting the circulation of the blood, it 
facilitates the plbrformance of every function ; and so tend! 
alike to increase health when it exists, and ^to restore it 
when it has been lost, ^ence the intrinsic sn^eriority of 


play to gymnastics. The extreme intere^ felt W children 
ip their games, and the riotous glee ^With which they 
carry on their rougher Colics, are of as ifu^h importg^noi^ 
as the accompanying exertion. And bs not supplying 
these mental stimuli, gymnastics ^ust be radically defeo* 
fcive. ■ il^^ - / • . ' , * 

Granting then« its we do, that |OTmal eXercues 
Limbs are than nothing — grantlig, furrier, ^hat 

they may be uS^ with advantage as Bupplementaf^r nida; 
we yet contend that they can never s^rve in p*!^ oT tfaw 
exercises prompted by Nature. * Rff girtet as weft toboys, 
the sportive actrriides to 'whictL the ius|hi^ ilnpel, are 
essential fo bodily j^relfOir^. Wnoevei fdahids f|}em, 
bids' tl|^ diviftelyi^ppomted medii^'to.phy^lf^ develop* 
mcnt. i - it ^ 

A vtopc stiU xezimiM^oiie* p^hffpg ^^kiore 
demi^dmg con^ds^atipn tlm any oS^tbe foregqmg; * M 
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s afiserted by cot a fow, ^at among the educated classed 
she younger adults and those irho are verging on maturity^ 
ire neithg^ so 'g^ll grovni nor so stong as® their® Seniors, 
On ^rst he^ng this assertion, ve were inclined to class 
it os one of manifestations of the old tendency 

to exalt the past at the eapen’se of thh present. Calling to 
nind theP facta that, as measured .by ancient armoar, 
nodem men are proved to be larger ihan ancient men; 
ind that the* ttfbles of mortality show no diminntkm, but 
father ai^ increase, im the duration of life ; we paid IMie 
ittenji^n^ir what seemed a groundless belief. Detailed 
)bsei^’a^ion, however, has dhaSen out opinion. Omitting 
’rod theocomparisoi^the labouring classes, we have noticed 
L majority of cases in which the children do not feach the 
itature of ^heir parents ; and, in massiveness, making due 
illowance for difference of age, there seems a like in- 
■eiiority. Medical men say that now-a-days people cannot 
oear nearly much depletion aa in times gone by. Pre* 
bald ness is far more common than it used to be. 
^nd an early decay of teeth occurs iifithe rising generation 
with startling frequency. In gene^l vigour the contrast 
J^pears ecfUally striking. Men of jiast gederabions, living 
riotously as jhey did, could bear more than men of th& 
present geheration, who live soberly, can bear. Though 
bhoy drank hard,° kept irregular hours, were regardless of 
Fresh air, ind thought little of^ cleanliness, our recent 
mcestors werp papabl^ o£ prolonged application without 
injuiy, even to a (ipe old age : witness the annals of the 
bench an^ the bar. l^et we who fb.ink much about our 
bodily welfare; Vho eat with'^^od^ration, and do not 
irixCk fi) excess ; who gttraid lid^^vMitilation, and use fre- 
ment ablutic^B ; '^ho make axkhual excursions, and have 
bhe bejtafit^^of greater tmedical Jicfiowledge ; — we are con- 
bintially breaking down un^er wrwork. Paying consider- 
able ai^^ntion to the la^s of health, we seem to be weaker 
bhon our graifdfathera who, in boany respects, defied the 
laws of l^tiiUh. Aad, jud^tig^from the appear^ce and 
Frequent ailiAents pf* the raing generation, they ore likely 
ba less robust dm^s^es. 

,,WJ^t 'is'”tbe)«3Sieap^g of dhisPo la It tkat pj^ oyer- 
Teedii^ alike of edultS f^d children,^ was less ipjuriioua 
than ^ under-feedihg^td tvhaoh hav)^ wlTertcd ^ now 
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fiC^^neralP Is it that the defiQlent cib thing which thu 
delusive hardeDing-tbeory has ^couraged, is to blame? 
Is it that the greater or leSb discouragement of 'jaYenile 
sports, Ui defercncB to a false refinement,,]^ th4 cause F 
From our ^asonings it maj be' inferred that etch of these 
has probably had a share in, produciii^ tke"evil.^ BnJ 
there has been yet another detriAental influence Wftrk, 
peijiaps more potent than any of the others : we mean— 
excess of mental a|?t)hcation. . , 

, On old and young, the pressure of modern life puts a 
stilHinoreasing strain, fm all busin^^s and f^fessidhs* 
intenser competition taxes the energies and of 

every adult; and, to fit the yf)ung to hold their “places 
under this intenser competitTon, they aa^subjbct tcP severer 
discipline* than heretofore! The damage is thus doubled. 
Fathers, who find themselves run hard by their multiplying 
competitors, and, while labouring under fhis disadvantage, 
have to maintain a more expensive style of living, are all 
the year round obliged te work early and late, taking 
little exercisg and getting but short holidays, ^he Con- 
stitutions shaken by tks continued over-application, they 
bequeath to theij’ chiltmen. And then these comparatively 
feeble ^ildren, predisposed to break down even under 
ordinary strains on their energies, are rQQudigsd to go 
through a curriculum mucdi more extend^ than that pre- 
scribed for the unenfeebled children of past generations. 

•The disastrotis ^onsequ^ces that might be anticipated, 
are everywhere visible. Go wlffere . you ^wili, and be%)re 
long there come nndsi; yonr notice cases of children or 
yonths, of either sex, more^or less ii^ured by undue study. 
Here, to recover fronu a stet^ of debility fbns produced, a 
year’s rustication has Men foiind Meces^ry. ^ Vhere 


* We are not ceitalo that the propagatioif of, Bubdned fem^of Con- 
stitutional diaease through the agencj^ of TBO^nation ie not a part* 
cause. Sundry facta iA pathology auggeettllb inference, tbac the 
eyitepi of a yacdnated child ia excretins the vaccine a^inu hj^eaqa 
of pnstuks, it will tend alio to’ »creUKlirou(^ aqCh [^atnlea other 
morbif^ mattera \ especially i^toeae morbifii^matters^ire cfi a lund 
ordinarily got rid*ol by the Skia, a« alb mme ol the wont of them. 
Hence it k very posaibl^prqi^m gVoi^uMit a child wit|f a cenitl- 
tational^taiitt, too elight to show itsell in vielble d|l<upe, tlnuilfilh 
the medium of vitiated vacdnl l^pb taken it, 
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find a cn|%>nio coifgestion of the brain, that has already 
tasted many months, ancS threatens to last Wacb longer. 
Kow you hear^of a f<|yrer that resulted over- 

exqitem^t ii^ Come way'bronght on at achofil. 'AM again, 
the instance is theit of a youth who has already had once 
to desilt frcAn’hisC^stndies^ and who» since his return to 
thein, is cfrequently takeh out of his class in a fainting 
fit. We state facta — facts not •sought for, bilt which have 
been thrust o^ our observation during the last two ^yi^ars ; 
|Ui^ that, too, within a very limited range. Norohave we 
Wany ifls^jns exhaoited the liat.o Quite recently we®had 
thei^^^tanity of marking how the evil becomes here- 
ditary ^gthe casq being that of a lady of robust parentage^ 
^hose systoitf wa^^^o injured* by the r^giTne of a Scotch 
boarding-school, where she was under-fed and ov6r- worked, 
that she invariably snflFers from vertigo on rising in the 
morning ; and '^hose children, inheriting this enfeebled 
brain, are several of tbeip. unable to bear even a moderate 
an^unt of study without headache or giddiness. At the 
present tftne we have daily under ^r eyes, a jonng lady 
whose system has been damaged , pr life by the college- 
Mnrse t)^rough which she has pasHed. Taxed as she was 
to such an extent that she had no energy left for exercise, 
she is, now^that she has finished her education, a constant 
complainant, .^ppetite small and very capricious, mostly 
refusing %meat : extremities perpetually cold, even when 
the weather is warm ; a feebleness whiijji forbids anything 
bwt the Bloi^B*j,Walking,‘’and that only for a short time ; 
palpitation on going np-stairs ; gifeatly impaired vision— 
these, joined witS* checked growth and lax tissue, are 
amon^ the results en^ilo^ 

thjat of J[ie^ fri^d aed Mlow^Phdent ; who is similarly 
weak^ who is liable to faint even under the excitement 
of- a quiet party of friends \ and who has at length been 
oblijgsd^ by her medioaU attend^t to desist &om study 
ontiwly. _ ^ . 

\If in^uvies^o conspknonB are thus frec^uent, how 'very 
be °ihe smallel and inconspicuous injuries \ 
^0 quq^qase Wh^ ilhioss is tradeable to over-ap- 

thara aii:ptoB4blj at least half-ardozen cases 


wl^ro t)ie is^ 
^asefl'irhere thm» is 


^ 8 and isJbWly accimtilating- , 
100^ derangement of tUefiinoiSons. 
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nAtribnied to^iliis or that sj^oiaLcaiise, or to cca^'tutieiiat 
delicacy ; cases where there is retardation and prematura 
arrest of bodi^ growth ; oales w^ere a«lt|^ent tendency to 
consnmpt^n is brought out and establish ei>caaA where a 
predisposition is giTen tO that now foihmon (eral^al •dis- 
order bronght on by (he labour of adi^t Efd. ]%w Ooin<^ 
monly health is thus undermined, will be clear toall Vho,. 
after noting the frequent atlments of hard-worked profea- 
sioiml and mercantile men, will reflect on t|ie .mnob wors^ 
effects which undue application must produce on the 
de'feloped systems of • children. The you^? ^can Dear 
neither so much hardship, ^or ^so much physicol^Meatioiil 
nor so much mental exertion, as the fnlj pown^" JEdge 
then, if the full grown manifoBtly suffsi^rom the excessive 
mental exertion required of them, how great must be the 
damage which a mental exertion, often equally excessive^ 
inflicts on the young \ * 

Indeed, when we examine the mercilesB school drill fre- 
quently enforced, the woifder is, not that it does ex^ine 
injury, but that it can be borne at all. Take tBte Insmnoe 
given Idv Sir John FcWbee, from personal knowledge ; and 
which he assents, afllr much inquiry, to be an average 
sample of the middle-class girls^-school system thronghout 
England/ Omitting detailed divisions of time, we quote 
the summary of the twenty-four hours. , 


In bed ® yoiingor 10) 

In school, at their sfcadies and tasks « 0 • 

In school, or in the hoavi the elder at op- * 

tional studies or workf the younger at > ^ 

play . (the Jwiogar *l)b 

At meals % . ■ . ^ j,., . 14 i# • 

Exercise in the open air, iff the sba^pe of^ ’ • •p '*! 

formal walk, often with leasoU-books in • ■ • 

hand, and even this only when ih§ • 

Weather is fine at the appointed tiipe . A ft * ‘ i 


^ ■ ai p- ^ 

• * • 

And what ap the VesnllB of tbia asloundiag 
as Sir ^ohn Forbee terms It P Of ooAse,’foeblew«fli» 
want rfepirits, geii^l ill-hejlthf , ^t 
f. h^n g Tpfnye. Tbia nttef diaregard oC phjw^ welfaj^l^fl 
of ex teome anxiety id onltavato the 
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exercise of brain an& defic^nfc exercise of limlp, — ^he fonnii 
tS be habitually fisllowed^ not only by disordered functions 
bnt by malformayOTi. sa^ : — “ We latfe^ in a 

large towij, a boarding>^ool containing Ibrty^u^s; and 
we lear^ oif clo 8 G“ai|(J accurate inquiry, that there was 
ngt one flrthe’gif'ls iCiho had been ut the ischool two ypanj 
(and^thai^ajority had beeft long) ^lat not more or 
less crooked /”• • « ^ ' 

“ It may be ihqt since 1833, when thtf was written^ eamo 
improvement has taken place. We hope it has. But that 
the system^ still cothmon — nay, i^hat it is in some cfi^ea 
carri|( 4 =tr^agr 0 ater extreme thqn lever ; we can personally 
testify. "^We regently wenT; over a training-college for 
young men : one ci&sthose insti&ited of late years for the 
purpose of supplying schools with well-disciplined'loachera. 
Here, under official supervision, where something better 
than the judgmenf of private school-mistresses might have 
been looked for, we found the daily routine to be as fol- 
lowa^ — 


At, 6 c/^ock the Htndenti are called^ 

0 7 tbl Btudies, ^ 

e ^ 8 to 9 Boriptnre-reading, prayers, and breakfastp 
' * 0 to 12 studies, 

I, la to 1 ^ Insure, nominallj devoted to walking or other exercise, 
A bat often spent in study, r 

„ to 2 dinner, the meal commonly occupying twenty-minutes, 

^ fl tp ft studies, 

„ 6 to 6 tea and relaxation, 

„ a6 to stndle^, 0 

.. H to'S^ private Btadiei in preparing ^^Aons tot the next doj, 

„ 10 to bed. o 

^ ^u^ oqt of the tyrenty-foUr^^J' eight' are devoted id 
Bl^p ; f 0 U 4 ; and a ^uartSr are odphpied in dressing, prayers, 
meals, end the brief periods of r^t accompanying them ; 
J;en find a half are given to atfiuly *, nnd one and a quarter 
to oxqrcid'e, which is optionld and. of^U avoided. Not oulVp 
hc^wev^r, are the ten-and-a-l^|^ •ho^ts of recognized stttdy 
fii^^eziUp i^cr^asoi} to Aev^«a^-^half by devoting to 
boon Iftil time B^t>>aj>art.for bi^ some t>£ the 

Bta4^is0JSget hp fti foOr in to prepare 

^l^aretMStfiE^lycencoQragel by tWr tpacnien 

roi, t, pp, • ‘ 
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to do this t The oonrse to paase^ throT^h ia a given 
tame IB BO extensive j and |the ;tou3h6i^ who^ 4 Mdit is at 
Btal^iii»ge#ting thmr pnpils tl^ron^ ejaniinationfl, 
are so ; that pupils are not nncomineD^ ii^tmed to 

spend twelve and thir^n hours im men^^|'latw1^ I 
' It needs no prdphet to' sea that the bodily* 
dieted mns^. be we were told b^ one oAhe uimates, 

those who amva with fresh complexionB qnioklj beooilhe 
bmncjfied. XlbieBB is frequent : there fCrO alwaTS some OH 
^e sick-list. Failnif yf ap 3 )etiteAnd indigesUon afb 
common. Diarrhoea is a prevalent disord^^^jgl^jmooin- 
monly a third of the wUble Clumber of Btndent?B%ering 
under it at the same tkue. Headqghb ib genBrally ooiy- 
plained of ; and by some is borne almost dally for tqonths« 
.While a certain percentage break down entirely and go 


away. • 

That this should be the regimen of what is in some sort 
a model institution, established and superintended by the 
embodied enlightenment of the age, is a startliif^ &ot; 
That the Severe eito^tions, joined with the short period 
assigned for pre]m|ation, .shonld compel reoourse to a 
system whiolf inevitably undermines the healfti of- all :^N9ie 
pass through it, is proof, if not of orueltypthen of #ofal 
Ignorance. , 

The case is no donbb in a great dogr^ exceptional ^per- 
haps to be paralleled only in other institutions of the same 
class. Bnt tlfiit cases^so extsem^ shoul^ exist at al^ goM 
far to show that the minds of the riling generabion are 
greatly over-tasked. * Expressing^as they do the ideas d 
the edOvCabed,commpuit]ll the requirements of th^ tran!^ 
ing colleges, even in tke^'^bseiice^f other evidence, 

a y a prevailing tendency to an tindflly nfgeht system oi 

ire. ' ' * V * \ . r * • . 

It seems strange that there should be so littlg consoior&ii; 
ness of the dangers of oveT>ejlaoabon diiring yod|h, whes 
‘0iere is so general a Opn^OUacipss of th^^ygers of 
education during 9 ohil 4 h«>od. Mosteparents^d^^ 
avrate of tha»evil eibpSbcnmaceotlmbjl’llow idBntweCKSOiW 
In every society may pe lieard 'reprobatiem 
too, early stimulate thp minds of Ih^ G&k 

m this early sthnulaioon Ik gyea| in pro|l(|g^by£9 
thdi^ is adequate kugwledge of /mtoefla 
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implied opinion of one of o^ 
of physiology, who ^old ns 


most distingrliBl 
at ^e did not ini 


lOajittle 


boy to lea{Ti any® lessons^ until he was eighC^ ohi. 

But ^hile to ^Ifii ia>a familiar truth that a fotcea develop- 
ment of intelligeELCe |iP childhood, entails either physical 
Ee^oleness. or ultimate stupidity, or earfy death ; it appears 
not to he peltceived that throughcmt youth the same truth 
bolds. Yet it unquestionably does so. (=>7here is a giv^ 
order in which, and a given rate at W^Kich, the faoulties 
aiK^old. Ifptl^ course o£ educatioi^cguforms itself to thsst 
order an d well. If not — if the higher faculties are 
early JaSred by presenting aii ofder of knowledge more 
complex Bad abgti^bg^than can he reddily assimilated ; or 
if, by excess of culture, the mtellect in general is developed 
to a degree Jpeyond that which is natural to its age; the 
abnormal advantage gained will inevitahly be accompanied 
by some equivalent, or more than equivalent, evil. 

For Nature is a strict accountant ; and if you demand of 
her in^ne duection more than she is prepared t^ lay out, 
^ balances the account by making a /^ductiqu elsewhere. 
Ill you will let her follow her own oUuts^ toeing care to 
SU^ly, in right quantities and kinds, the raw materials of 
bodily and m^tal growth required at each age, she will 
eventually produce an individual more or less , evenly 
developed. If, however, you insist on premature dr undue 
growth of any one f^rt, she will, with more^or less protest, 
ccgicede the point ^ but that cbe Baay do your extra work, 
she m^st leave somb of her more impoxtant work undone. 
Let it neve^be forgotten^ that the amonnt of vital energy 
\t^ioh the body at^any moment phssesses, is limited; and 
ti^, Jbeing limited, it impossible to get from it more 
^n a fixed<^nAntity of results. In a child or youth the 
demands <^pon this vita5 energy ai% VBjions and urgent. 
As before pointed ouf, the ijaste^ consequent on the day’s 
bodily e^roise has to bo Snet; the wear of brain entailed 
by u[ie day’s^ study has be, made good; a certain 
additifonal ^g^wth of body hdl « to be provided for; 
and also K ooAp^ ^Aiiiqii^ growth of brails : to whioh 
must be added thb ^ount* gf energy absorbed in digesting 
quadtitgi^ fqo^ r^nmd mn meeting these inan/ 
an excess cl eiier:^^to 
anv one or these ehariaM is to abstraat it frt^ Ahe otS^ere: 
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ia botli d priori^ azi({ proved ^ poshrwrit hj the 

o^perie^ of eveiy one. ^ 1^17 one .knows, fer instonoe, 
that lAiewg^stion of a heavy m&l mak^ ^aol# a demand 
on the i^tem as to prodnoe lassitude of mfed and iK>dy, 
frequently ending in sleep. Evei^^ne^knowii^tpo, t^t 
excess of hodily oVefoise diminishea the power^ tfionfht 
^that the’ temporaiy peostration following any sndden 
^^rtion, or the filtigne produced by a thirty miles' walk, 
is accgmpanied by a disinolination to mAital effort : that, 
eiber a month’s pedes^pan tour, the mental ^ertia is such 
t^t some days are required to overcome in 

peasants who spend thelTr l^es in muscular IcAmiSr ^0 
activity of mind is very* small. A^^n, ^t is *a familiqur 
truth that during those fits oi rapid growth which somex 
times occur in childhood, the great abstractiom of energy iS 
shown in an attendant prostration, bodily and mentaL 
Once more, the facts that violent muscular exertion after 
eating, will stop digestion; and that children who are 
early pnt ^ hard labour become stunted ; sim&rly SxhiMt 
the antagonism — siAilarly imply that excess of activity i^ 
one direction involve deficiency of it in other direction^ 
Now, the lawVhich is thus manifest in extreme oases, hQfi;l 
in all cases. These injurious abstractions • of energy as 


certainly take place when the undue demands are slight 
and constant, as when they are great an*d sudden. HenOe, 
if during youth the expenditure in mental labour exceeds 
that which Nature has provided for ; tbp «xpenditue|S fsr 
other purposes falls below what it shonid have been ; and 
evils of one kind or other are ineptably entailed. Let ^ 
briefly consider these evils. • " * 

Supposing the ovef-ibbtivity if brain ^ *exoeed (An 
nonn^ activity only in a moderate dSgree, tlfere will be 
nothing more than sonft slight reaction on the ^v^lopment 


of the body : the stature falling a ^ttfe below thst^wmoh ft 
wonld else have reached; or the bulk being les^th^ i1 
w«onld have been ; or tKe qua^ty of tisAnib ^t l^ing Sa 
good. One or more of thdlie effects n^t neoMsaryty (fconVi 
extra qtnntity of blood fStppUea to ^ bi^m during 
mental exertion, and during the gntiBedaent . .a 

wbidb the waste of oesebial*sabsftooe it hpng npdSS^ 
is blopd'that would else have been* wogghL ^ 

Iniib^and viscera; and the 
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bbat blood would hare ^|iplied materials, is” lost. This 
physical reaction b^in^ certaii^ the question is, whether 
^he min r^nltin^from the extra onltute is ^nwafeht to 
I9S8 P — wh^lBer defect pf bodily growth, tr thfe want of 
bhat 8 tniotural 4 >aB^ecti< 9 n which giyes ymonr and endurance, 
is Compensated by the additions^ kno^lpdge acquired P * 
When ’^tlSe excess of mental exerticjn is greater, there 
Follow results far more serious ; tellings not only agai;^^ 
bodily perfecfion, bnt against the pei^ction of thq brain 
itself.''' It physioi^gical law, first pointed out by 

M. lsidOT&^«8«- Hilaire, and to w^ch attention has been 
irawiTby Mr. Lewes in hia efisay\)n “ Dwarfs and Giants,” 
bhat theresis anttiiftagpnism bet^en growth and d&veHoj^mmvt. 
By growth, as usSa in this antithetical sense, is to be 
ondefstood increase of ms; by development, 'increoBe oj 
ftrrictme. And th^law is, tbat great activity in either of 
these processes involves retardation or arrest of the other. 
4 fawliar example is famished by the cases of the 
^terpillar ^d the chrysalis. In the caterpillar there is 
iscl^mely rapid augmentation of bnll^ but the structure 
|b SOarcal^ at all more complex when flbe caterpillar is full- 
|mwn than* when it is small. In the chrysalis the bulk 
does not increase ; on the contrary, weight is lost during 
this stage of the creature’s life ; ^ut the elaboration of a 
more complex strimture goes on with great activity. The 
antagonism, here so clear, is less ^aoeable in higher 
q^atnres, becai^e the two pr ocesseS are caifHed on together. 
But ^e see it prelty wefl illustrated among ourselves when 
we oontrasj the sexes. A girl develbps in body and mind 
f&pidly, and ceases to grow ooimpftfati^ely ea^ly. A boy’s 
hoiilily ahd ^mental deve^pment is (Slower, and his growth 
greater. At the age when the one is mature, finished, and 
having ^11 faculties iuofall play, 4 he other, whose vital 
energies have been more direoted towards increase of size 
is relatively incomplete . in stimotnre ; and shows it in 
a comparative awkwardne^ bodily and mental. How this 


law is trugHif ea<m s^>arate part <0^ the qrganism, as well as 
of the whole.' The^Bt^rmi^y rapid advsnce^of any organ 
^ of litruotnre,''^inv]^lveB prematore airest pi 

|KiS|b^h.'; %o,d»^hiB happens with jjh^ of tlm mind 

as imth* any I^er organ, l^e hrai^ which 
dtaiuig^my years is relatively Uu^ in mass but impprfeoi 
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iu strnotE^, wiU, if required ^ per^rm its fnnctions ^ih 
undue aotlvity, undergo a stiUotural adyanoe |^reater tl^n 
is ^propr^be to its ag^ ; *but the nlthuate will be a 

falling Bhoi| of the size and power thib mmd else haye 
been attained. And this is a npr£-cause^probab^ the 
ehief cause — why preoooiouB ohilartfU, aSidryout^ up 
to a certain time were cany^g all before them, eo often 
short and disappoint the high hopes of their parenlf. 

« But these reAilts of over-education, yiisastrous as they 
are, ura perhaps less disastrous than the effects pnpdi|ped 
fyn the health— the undermined pbnstitntiol^ ^fhe en feebled 
energies, the morbid /eelj^gs. Recent aAvpVMes inr 
physiology have shown how immense ^i^ the ^fluenoeof, 
the brain over the fhnotioiyi of the b«dy. Digestion, oifr- 
culatidn, and through these all the organic processed^ 
are profoundly affected by cerebral exciteftient. Who-4 
eve^ has seen repeated, as we have, the experimentj 
first performed by Weber, showing the consequence of 
irritating the vagxLS nerve, which connects the br^ with 
the viscara — whoever has seen the action ^f the hei ^' 
suddenly arrested by irritating this nerve; slowly reoom^ 
mencing wl^n the irritation is suspended.; s^d aAln 
arrested the moment it is renewed ; will have a vitia 
conception of the depressing infiueuce 'v^ch an over- 
wrought brain exerci^s on the body, The effects thus 
physiologically explained, are indeed exemplified in 
ordinary expedience, ffhere is no otie bnt has felt ihi 
palpitation accompanying ho^, fear, #B^er, joy — nu o&e 
but has observed Saw laboured becomes the action of the 
heart when these feelings are violent. ^And though theNh 
are many who have ne^er suffered that extreme Emotional 
excitement which is "followed hy am st the 
action and fainting ; yet every one knows th|^6 to be 
cause and effect. It is a familiar fhct, too, that distnrbanpe 
of the stomach resiQts from mental excitement exceeding. 
A certain intensity. LodS of appetite is a pommoCi conse-« 
qiience alike of very pleaijurable and^very paiu|ul stidi^ 
mind. When the event producing a pk^urat^ or 
psSnfnl stat^ of mind oocun thorny After a Aot 

Unfrequently happens eithdb that the^ tianqaob re;'^ ^ ^ 
has been eaten, or digesti it wj^h 
under {urotest. And es every one wnb te^ 
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mnw can testify, .Wen ^tirelj intelleotnal action will^ 

wben excessive, px^uce a^alogons effects. IShw the rela.- 
tion between bra^ and bodj ^v^ioh is so manifest in .these 
i^reme ^es« Jiiolds eqnalfy in ordinarj^ ^e|^iSarked 
cases. JnsiF as tihese violent but tenapOTarj cerebral 
eyitements prodncet *^olent but temporary disturbances 
01 th!b vjsgera; jo do the Itess violent out chronic cerebral 
ekoitements prince less violent but chronic viscer^ 
disturbances.. This 48 not simply an ififereUce :-*rit ispa 
tmth to which Wery me(Ucal man can bear witness ; and 
it*is one to ^hich a Ibn^ and sad^xperience enables %s 
to gi^Mlitf^nal testimony. Yarjons degrees and forms 
of bddily derangement, oftin taking years of enforced 
idleness set ^xi^ally ria^ I'esnlt from this prolonged 
over<»exe]H}ion of mind. S(ftetimes the heart i^ chiefly 
afieSted: habitual palpitations ; a pnlse mnch enfeebled'; 
and Very generally a diminution in the number of beats 
from seventy-two to sixty, or even fewer. Sometimes the 
conspionoTis disorder is of the stomach: a dyspepsia 
whi<m makes life a burden, and is amenable tojao remedy 
but time. In many cases both heart and stomach are 
Implicated. Mostly the sleep is short und Jbroken. And 
g^nei^y there is more or less mental depres- 
sion, . • 

Consider, then, how ^eat must be the damage inflicted 
by undue smental excitement on children and youths. 
More or less of this constitutional disturl^nce will inevit- 
follow aii«|xertion Cf brain beyond the normal 
amount ; and when not so exceSBivd#A to produce absolute 
^yinesB, is sure to entaiUa slowly aOeumulatipg degeneracy 
of physique. With a small &n7 fastidioUa appetite, an 
imperfect digestiom Sn^an enfeeble circulation, how can 
the develdjpiifg bouy flourish P The due performance of 
OTery vilal process d^p^ds on an ^equate snpplj of good 
Nood, ^Without enongji good bl66d, no gland can secrete 
properfy, no v^us can filUy disojiarge its office. Without 
enCugh gtjpA Dh>od, no nerve, rn'oeole, membrane, pr oth^r 
i_- repB^i Without enough good 

cor w sound nor sufflbient. Judge, 


tiasde cfm 
blood, grjwt 

thgi l^ oTt b^ mV^be the cMteseqnences when to a grow- 
jnaS&djf the stotj^h cupplies blood that is 

Is quantity aha poor in quality ; while tiia debi^ 
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litafced liejurt propels this p^r ana Boaniy bbocl^iill 
mmatnral slowness, .• ^ ~ * 

.A^ u all who investigate the emitter inttst admit, 
physical jle^eneraoy is a consequence o&pxoeiiave ptudj, 
how grave irthe Oondemnation to be ^lass^on this cram- 
nung-system aboV^exemfdified. ft#iB J terrible iniat|ke, 
from whatever point of ^ew fbgarded. ^It is ^ misC^e in 
SO far as the mere acquii^ment of knowlrage is conoem&l. 

Mte mind, like the body, cannot assimilate beyomf a 
cerbal^rate ; and if jou ply it with facts &ater that it oen 
Assimilate them, thejaave soon rejected aglbinK ins{ea<f^ 
being built into the infee^eotnal fabrio, they of re^, 

collection after the passing oflihe examination for \Mii4b ih^ 
got np. It is a mistak^too, becanse it teifds tomaj^e 
rdistastefulf Either tmongh the painful associationeB 
liced by ceaseless mental toil, or through 4he abnormal 




state of brain it leaves behind, it ofted generates an aver- 
sion to books ; and, instead of that subsequent self-culture 
induced by rational education, there comes oontinysd re- 
trogression. It is a mistake, also, inasmuohlto it assumeli 
that the acquisition of knowledge is everythingj and fo^ 
gets that a n^uch hiore important thing is the orgflmlei4||iiB" 
of knowledge, for which time and spontaneous fiiinfcSi|f 
^re requisite. As Humboldt remarks respe^^ting the pro- 
gress of intelligence mineral, that ^he ihterpretation of 
Mature is obscured when the description languishes under 
too great an aq^iimulal^n of insulate (k facts ; ' so, it may bo 
remarked respecting the progress of in^i^idual intelligenSa, 
that the mind is ovwbnrdened and hampered by ah excess 
of ill- digested inf ormsiign. It is mot the kno^edgo sto^p^ 
up as intellectual* fat •wHich is of value ; but that whior 
is turned into intellectual muscle. ’TJ[ie mistake goes stitt 
deeper however. Evep were the mtem good fts nroducin# 
intellectual efficiency, which i| is not ; would sCillbe 
because, as we have shown, is fatal to thai} , vigour *of 
physique needful to maho intelldotual traiiyng available bi 
the struggle of life, ll^ose wiio, in eagemass to cultivate 
t^eir pupils’ mudds, are reckless of tlmir J»odiq% Ao 
remember Chat success in Che. wdiM depen^ mcro on 
energy than on informat^n ; and iji^ a pplwy 
cramming with infOTmatiDn nnden&lxtlw ei 
defea&ig> ^ba strong w^ and 'un^ffing 



abxmdaiit animal vigour, g9 &r to cOtnpensaW evon grea£ 
d|fe0tB of edacation; ai^'wliefli. ^joiiied with that quite 
uequate 6dacati(^*whioh maj^o obt^ed w^jbh^u^Hacri- 
nring hearth, ttty enaure an eaay' viotpry p^f^ifetopetitora 
enfeebled by (zoesa^e ^tudy I'prb^igiei^bf though 

they niay comparatively ^fnall^imdM^I^W engine, 

worked atahigh^^T^Sure, will do ^re than a latge and 
well-finiflhed on© iif crrked at low-presstLr& What folly ia it, 
then, while fisiiabing' the^engin©, so tO‘ damage the boiler 
tl^t ^t will not generate steam f Once mpre, the system is ’ 
a mistake,*as involving" a false estimate of ^Ifare in lii^e. 
JEven | Pf ^p^^<faing it were a mq^Us ^o* worldly success, instead 
Df ^ jhea^ to ^oi^ldly failure, ye|, in the entailed ill-health, 
it Vonld inflict a more than equivalent curse, Wljat boots 
^ U d^bva attained wealth, if toe wealth is accompanied by 
CsS^loss ailtDeuts P What is the worth of distinction, i£ 
it hfts brought hypSchondria with it P Surely no one needs 
telling that a good digestion, a bounding pulse, and high 
Bpiri^i^ are elements of happiness which no external ad- 
vant^ges caff out-balance. Chronic bodily disorder casts a 
^Oom over the brightest prospects ; whde the vivacity of 
©ipnff ^hBal^h gilds even misfortune. We leontend, then, 
^fiai tms over-education is vicious in eveiy way — vicious, as 
giving kuowJMge that will soon be forgotten; vicious, as 
producing a disgust for knowledg§ ; vicious, as neglecting 
that organisation of knowledge which is more important 
»than its acqui^tion^ vicious^, as widakenin'C or destroying 
that energy wii^si^ which a trained mtelleot is useless ; 
vicious, as entailing that ill-health for'" which even success 
^ould npt^oompepsate, und w^io^ makes failure doubly 
bitter. 0 , o’ 

D ^On wOmelh ^ ejects 0f this fozoing system are, if pos- 
?aible, evm 'more iujuriqus than ojh men. Being in great 
measure debarred from ihoSe vigorous aD(| enjoyable e:^er- 
dbos of iKkdv by which boy^miligate the evils of ezoesaive 
^study, girls feel^theae evils in their iull intensily . Henoe^ 
mpdh Bmallpftjn^portion of theoi who grow up.^w-made 

y..^j £0 li^e, aofolary flat-olmsted ladies, 

* onaonSimwing-|rocmB, we see vmssSeoi of 

and 








ft) make their danghtere at^*active, ooiUd ed||ibe]|y^^B03 
coTirse more fatal thw^jbUs, T«4fioh saorihpeil^^DBf^^j.to 
the im^d., Sither they di^gard the tahtas of ^ Opposite 
Bex, or elee their coi^^ion .of those |aaft)S ^ 

Men care little fon erudition in won^ ; h^t jrei^StfiD^ for 
physical ^|}eauty^» g^dnattir^* an|} somA sense* Hd^ 
conqnesi^ does the blue-sh^ld^make 
sm knowledge of phistoryr What iv»ftT> oter tdlL in 
wSh a woman because she understood Italian”? Where {ft 
thg EcFwin who was brought to ^TOlina’^ b^ bgr 
German?: But rosy cle^s and laughing eyes*are^ 
attractions. A finely Veiiindsd figure draws "^liicli^ping 
glaives. The lireliness ai^ good humous that o^pi^owing 
healj^ produces, go a greats Way towards estebliahingf 
atta^dunehts.. Every one knows cases where bodily per* 
fectionSi in the absence of all other reoqpLiaBn&tions, h4)re« 
incited a passion that carried all before, it ; but soaroely^ 
any one oan point to a case where inteHeoteed scqnire* 
ments, apart from moral or ph^^cal attrjj|mtes,» have 
aroused sndh a feeling. The truth is; that out df the man)^ 
elements uniting ip various proportions to product ma 
man’s breast* the complex emotion i^e ball loti^\tnS 
strongest are those .produced by physical atbuctioj^; tUe 
next in order of s&SBgIdi are those prodnoed by /mbral 
attractions ; the wesJ^^are those produced 
attraotions ; are dependent less dn acfquired 

knowledge than^ natural facidty — quifikn^, wit, iwgh^ 
If any think Ibhc asagrjiij(n| a dero^atorp fine, and invadgn 
against th^inasculine^hu^ter for being thus i^j^ayedf* we 
reply that they little kn^ irbat^ tQey sap when they thus< 
call hi question the t)igine ordinatimvi. Even wSfe theijg 
x^Q obvious iflpi^aning in the arnnglmentf we irnght be sure 
that spme important end was subssF^ed. But toesieauiug 
is qpite obvious to those who e^tamhie- * When w^ remdknbeg 
that one^of ITature’s ends, or rather her supreifi^ end, is 
jj^'^lfim of poste^y i ^further that, in so &r as pfiat6^ty< 
^axe/cbip^^ed, i omnyatsd inftlligepoe ^MysSdi on Stpad 
pf jittle wbr^ sino^its desoendaiitft wtU die oa|r 
m a generiatkmor twQl^id^nvenidly thataf<Kiv^^^ij^^ 
however ^r the aeoqbilWyinBi inehti|l^<lowatte Nwi^^^ 
worth jPimffFhig, heca^p througliAut.fhm^ gm^sCHW 

tim W 
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pemit« how important ifl balmioe of inattnots nhove 
letforibed. , But, adyontage apaft^ the instindn being thna 
MJanced, it is folfy to persist m a system which mder- 
[ilines a g<ft&titation thabit may oTerload hef memory. 
Bdacate as hi^ly as nossible — the nmher the better — pro- 
ridiiig no bodily injmy is centailed ^hd we may remark, 
n passing, *that a snmciently high afcandard' might be 
wacbed were the parrot^facnlty onltivated less, and tl3 
luman faculty mere, and were the discipline extended over 
;hat new w^t^ period between leg*vmg school and being 
narried). But to educate in sutdi manner, or to such 
)xtenti^aa^ produce physicaA degeneracy, is to defeat the 
)hief end ioT w^eh the toil and'^cost and anxiety are sub- 
flitted to. By subjecting "their daughters to this high- 
Dresstlre sysiymi -parents frequently rum their prospects in 
ife« Besides inflicting on them e^eebled health, with all 
ta pains and disabilities and gloom ; they not unficquently 
loom them to celibacy . 


^ The phjrsioal education of children is thus, m various 
WBtjBf Bonously faulty. It errs in defi^^ient feeding; in 
ienoienll olothing ; in deficient exercise (aihong girls at 
lec&t) f Und in excessive .mental application. Considering 
die 'ngirn^ as'a whole, its tendency ^ too exacting ; it asks 
\oo mnoh and give^t^ little. In the extent to which it 
^es the vital ener^es, it makes the juvenile life far more 
il^e the adult life than it tshoulif be. if overlooks the 
imth^ihat, as in tfl^ f cntus the entire xdtality is expended 
n growth—^ in the infant, the ex^nditure of vitality 
si^^growth is BO great as fb leav9»eflireiq,ely little for either 
^l^sioal dr mental actioi^ so throughout childhood and 
^outh, growtn £s the dominant requirement to which all 
)ihers mutbe Bubordina/)ed ; a requirement which dictates 
die giving df much 'and the taking away of little-^a 
remurem^t which, thereftroy'restricts the exertion of body 
Ind .mind in proportion to the ' rapidity of growth— a 
Requirement* iniioa permit the .meu^ and physical 
Mstiviidea ^ iimreas^ Oij^y aft flsst as the rato of growth 


Uub high^pnasu^ education is that it 
rS£!Rf%i^ our passing phriLse of divil^tion. In primitive 
titna^ ivfcen ag(j(i^8Siq)i and defeooe T^ere theleadmg-BQoial 
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BctivitieSf 1)odil7 yigonr witlj its Bcoompanying courm 
were the desiderata; and ^en ednoation was almost whoUj 
phyteal^ foental cultivation was little oarfl for, and 
indeed, aS in feudal ages, was often treaty yith contempt. 
But now that our state is relatively peaqom^now that 
muscular power is df use for liStle else tnan manu(^l 
while social success of mearly every kind (feifends vOry 
much on mentalspower ; our Vacation has become almost 
exolufiyely mental. Instead of respeotkig'the body and 
ignoring the mind, we ^now respect the minded agnere 
the body. Both the^ attitndes are wrong. We do not 
yet realize the truth that as, 4 n this life of ours,tlmdbyBic^' 
underlies the mental, the*mental must notsbe dwelop^ at 
the expense of the physical. The ancient and modeft^ 
conceptions must be combined. ^ . 

Perhaps nothing will so mnoh hasten the time whem^ 
body and mind will both be adequately cared for, as a 
diffusion of the belief that the preservation of health is a 
duty, Fqw seem conscions that there is Bftch a ifcing ba^ 
physical morality. Men's habitnal words and acts imp^ 
the idea that tbey are at liberty to treat their bodies as^ 
they please. Disorders entailed % disobedience to Nataie!s 
dictate, they regard simply as^roevancis: not as the 
effects of a conduct mqre or less flagitious.* Though the 
evil consequences inflicted on their dependents, and on 
future generation^ ^ often as great^ as those canned by 
crime; yet th%y do nbt think ^emselvss in any dogra 
criminal. It is tune that, in the' easeful dmnkennels,^ha 
vioionsneSB of a bo'dily transgreesion is Mqgntsed; baft 
none appear to u^er'chsit, if tlus bodily triUiSgre^ 
vicious, BO too is every bodily fpasgressioii.| Tnefec^i^* 
that all breaches of the laws of health ase phytioal 
When this is generally seei^ tbsn, and perLips not till 
then, will the ^ysioal trainiiig of 'the youdg recdivo ibi 
attentaoa it deserves. 


SHI tim. 
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Fob this Index the author is indebted to F. H. Coi^iN3, 

Esg., of Edgbaston, Birgimghain, ^bp gvery^'kijdly 
ToluHteor^ d to prepare it for him* * 
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Abbtract-Boibi7Ceb and their iDdoitrial applicalloni, l6j those of tb^,t 
abstract- con Crete, 17. 

" Accomplisbmentsf the, in a lady’s edacatfon, 3 

Accountant, the facility acquired by one, t Nature, a strict. 169*S 

Activities, classification of the, B 

JEsthetic culture, the value of, i3-5 

Agriculture, aided by Cheinistry, 19, and by Biology, 20 \ 

Amusemeuts and Relaxations, the knowledge aiding the, 33-41 
Anatomy and BotanvwA cultivaiing the^memory, 43 
Ances^rs, their vijbur compared with our own, 1^ * 

" Animal, a ^ood/’ the ned^ity to be, 54, 133 
Animals, their rearing stndi^ more than ijfan oi caiiureui loil cneir 
vital processes allied to manA, k33) their ener^es dependut npoD 
their kinds of ]food, 14l , , , . , . ; 

Apperle^, Mr., on hunters, 143, 149 • J t ‘ v ^ 

Applanse, the general desire fgr, 4 
Arithmetical Truths should be taught in th^concrote, 57 
Ascetkism and its Relation to EducatioDal Systbmi, 60 
Astronoaly, its iiMltistrial application, 19 , * 

Aveyron, the Wild Boy of^ 01 • 


a 

Biooif) ^Tberchitive valueMf kndtrledm? 9' $ *** ^ 

Battles, Uatory is largely composed of their a^scriptfona, 29 • ^ 

Bduttyi itbysical, in women iOnon ittractive thim comdltiQiiu 19 
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i j ^ 

BlliefB, the growing direrrity hu 

Bernard, M. Claude, on the foncHons of the liyer, 135 

Biology ) applicatioh to agricnltni^ 20 

Bodily Exercise, ao heedful for girle ae boys, 151-5; in excels, diminisheo 
thought, l5& ' ° 

Body, the cost of ro^Dtai^&uevemenjb to the, 163-8 
B'^Kf, their edncational Tolue ower-rated, 26 ' 


Bbokf, their edncational tolue ower-mted, 26 ' 

Botany, it§ iflterest to Childreoi 77 „ 

Bread and Butter; its too great frequency, 13^, 

Brain reacts upon the body, the, 163-7 

Breakfast Roll, its nistoir, 17 r 

Bbmdl the l^BoI? taught by /ol 16, 125 ^ i^) 

Battei^iea, their collectioii and keeping c^Mvate the powers of ob!^ 
78 or 


Candlb, the penalty /or jplaying with a lighted, 110 

Cardboard, fignres cut in, 86 

Carelessness ; its qatural penally, 108-111 

^terilTllar as cn example of growth, 164 

/^ntre of gn^yity in Scnlpture, 36 ^ 

Chemistiyi its indnstrial yalne, 18 

Children, prevalent imomnce concerning th# reai^g of, 22-29; ie 
• hardness to children a preparation for their ^fter-life ? 100 ; 
moral precocity eqnaljy dWimental with intellectual, 122; their 
loye of frhit and sweets juti fled, 135-8 
Ch^salis, as an exaispb of Deyelcmmen^ 164 
Citizen, the Knowledge Which aids the functions of the, 29-33 
Civilization; its order,^and that of educf^on shoi^ be similar, 68, 89 • 
Claesics, Fublic O^nion the motiye for teaching them, 2 ; and Mathe- 
%iatic8 form an Asignificant part of a pepper Oorricnlam, 6-6 
CloUiing is a development of decoration, i-4 ; the natural penalty for 
c its reckless trei^mant,HlO ; shgnlt^ suffice to prevent an abiding 
sensation of cola, 146-51 • 

(Coal-minlnffp its Ballore; firoc lack of gediogical knowledge, 21 
Cold; its Ul^^Cts oiHhe development of ctmdren, 23, 146-51 
Colours ((Children's delight tn pamting, 8(^ 

^ml^ Dr. Andrew, on tiie advanta^ of Bruit in Diet, 136-7; on the 
importance of suffidenb Clothhog, 160 
Commaads. Farenta should give Ibw, 124; but when given they should 
* be deoulve i&d oonaistent, Ji25 

Comte, M>— ^i£e Education oi the GSdfd shqpld accord witii that of 
manmd, Wnaidered historiodly, 07 « 

ConmtelBji^iices, an<f thefr lDdmnal appUoatlcins, toe, 19 
Co^dotfthe flg^ IsUug oLdn aU%vlMGau, the aim of education, 7 ; 

fwranfas, aaB CmHzeii relative^ conaUmd, 06-101 1 


the'i}efiiiitions of good %aA bad, los. 
"CbulTahiaiibeSeoife,''6 
Crapunlng Bystams, {jhelr rnfieddmoi 167-| 



C^nlfcore, the MraUenefis of moTnh 10; the present tnlOO of the 
^khetic, end its probebk nitiiremcrett^ 33-36 

•• • • • ' • i 

Danit, b knowledge small oonsolatioQ in tronble, ” 

^wision shonld be n^gd oy Ferents in commands, 125 e 

Deration In Frimitiye S^etiea precedes dress, 1-| * 

Degenerating, arewe?l66 ^ 

Despotism in the State indacei Despotism (n Edncatidi, 6i 
Development; its long dnra(ion in Children, 61; of the mind, 66-72 ; 

an increase of stractare retards increase of size, 164 ■ \ 

Discobolus, illnatrates Ignorance pf the law of momentom, t^e, 36 
Diet, (flse Food.) i ' • • 

Digestion, ichemic^ changes in, 135 ; the organs of, smaller in dvilio^d 
. than In savage races, 146 ; arodacdve of lassitude, 1^3 
Discipline; Science superior to Wgnan for cultivating the judgment 
and for moral discipline, 41-47; of nature not wholly snmclent lor 
education, 60; of unavoidable consequances or the penalties of 
Nature, 101-21; failure of artificial c^inal iodes, 104; |!nglish 
school discipline less severe than the French, Iffl; the aim of, 
should be to produce a self-governing being, 126 
Disease, the permanent damage done by, 14 

Drawing, when and h(Ar to teach, 79-84 ; appaiatos fog hwnhing pet^, 
spectivB, B3 • 

Dress. {See Clothing.) • • 

Drinking without Thirst, its ^ils, 13, 140 
DmnkeiMiesB, accompanied by ph^col degene|Mif^ 102, 1 J1 


B. 

Eating without hunger. Us evds, l3, 146 * ■ 

Education at the present timva matter of ^nstom andprejmlloe, 6« Thsf , 
ideal, a t rainin g in each subject proportidHate ho U* yalue, 10. < 
The omisdons and vicesaif our presently stem, 34 ; and iis remon 
to the contemporary social state, 60-63^ 99-101.' The past and 
present systems compared, 63^6^ 1^ ihoiUd confbrgi ^with tin 
evointion of the facnlties, 69-62. SboiUd be a repetitioo^in llttia 
. of civilization, 63, 89; afld should eommanyfai with 

obj^ lessons, 72 « * • * • p 

Electricity an^ He indosfiial Bjipu^oiis, 19 . d * | 

Emolion^'the prdkailing ignorance oftmdr «atnfe» 25 pi 
^plrical ihoald precede Uie TatiOBai lo^dncatLom 69 ' ^ 

Employera and employed; tlnir idlakioiiawliohl^ Md|ptea i 

Energy in weU-fsd races is greater tium t^ 4h 141-3 • 

Engllm and, Qennan Bo^ ; ^ek ^jalativa ehpwtert^ 127 * * 

F^ffUabohd Eflflelim lADonita fimniiiand.d43 * 



Emr, tappreseion of one, followed by the ucendencj of q^iother, 53 * 

Eiwlid, an attractive stodj when cddreesed to the nn den tan ding, B7-BB 
Byola^n of. the faculti^ should be bafliB of edonatLoo, the. ^9-62. 

lawO of mentfil evolntion, 65-72 ' c. ^ 

Bzaminations cauBB ^e ^qairemen^ of tmorganiz^ knowledge, which 
soon forgcRten. 27 ^ 

^ nAdfaVjfor girls aaboys, 11^1-6 { in excess diminishes 
Eye, an ins^iiM of Acuity developed through fonction, 4il 
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FiouL^B^are developed by the pefformt^bce of their functions, 42 
Family, prevalent Cgimrance concerning the rearing of a, 22-29 and 
* its management, 94 ' 

Family Government, Richter on the present chaotic state in, 9^ ^ 

Faraday, Frofeesor, on the dedciency of judgment in society, 44 ' 

Fatigue of body or brain should be fallowed by desistanco, 13 
Featares of young childrie|^fe8emblB those of a savage, 122 
Feelings react upon the r^ective powen, the, 40 
FsUenD6{g — Indolence is not natural to children, 7 1 ; the importance of 
individual ^ivity in children, 91 c 

FMl, to he l^neflcial shonld be varied, 20, 144-5 ; sufficient in quantity 
—appetite being a natural guide, 134-8 ; and for children highly 
^ t nutritious, 136-46 ; the easy ffigestibility of a French dinner, 145 ; 
* food as well as clothing is A^esary for maintaining the heat of 
the body, 1^-50 • 

Forbes, Sir John, on the present division of time in girls’ schools, 159 

Fruit, childrenjs love fbr, also its di^stibility, 135 

Friendship, between parents and chSdren, should b| cultivated, 115-21 


G. 


X^iaiEa of children develop the tystem and pfepare it for after life, 12 
(fienlns as welkas telenet necessary to attain the highest results, 39 
^Geography pin teaching, physital, ahould precede political, 27 
G^log^. its industrial applications, 19, 21^ a knowledge of increases 
^ the poetry of nature, 40 o o 

ipleometryo its industrial uses, 17 ; its lesaons should commence empiri- 
oally with mo^^s, and afle$warda proceed to the rational witli 
L Euclid, ; Jnoenigmal Gfaomyflu 1 tProfessor Tyndall, on 
reuderjbg itlittractive/iBT ^ o'* 

Qramnur epuing after UngAge msttylcally, shonld be taught after it, 

BroilSb i^affbeted food jonsunftd, 137^1 ; and by the tempera- 
tuio ^perienced, 147-8 f *Bn increase of siae retail increase of 
sfracrare. 164 ! . » 
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HippiNEas, regarded na a le^timato aimi SI i faronraUe to phTdioal 
fuid mAit« action, 70, d9-¥3* 165 * # 

Hardening Theory, its iU effects children’s heallCifl47 
Health, its importance for all acdVitieB, 13-1 S, 156,. iBs ; some canses 
, and effects of ill-healpi, 13, 147, 167 ; amgted o^er^todT^i 167<^7o f 
its preserration a duty, 171 * ” * 

Heart, influendes affectUg its aation^ 166 * * 

H^t, its science and ^dnstrial applications, 19 n 

H^dity and the transmission of defects, 67, likewise of those 
Caused by over-stady, 168 , 

Htotory, considered part ft good edncstion, 3 { it^woithlesileSsHs 
now tanght, 11, 29 ; as snonld be taught, 30-3 
Hoxley, Professor, on tme scinoe aad religion, %5 


1 . 

loNoRANOB, the yarions effects prod need by parAital, 93 
ImpulsiyenesB ehould be ayoided by parents, 124 
Indefinite in education should prei^e the definite, the, 66 
Indolence in children is unnatnral— Fellenberg, 71 * » 

Insects, their collection and keeping cnltiyate the powers of obserratlqf^ 
77 

Instincts of an infant, sUf-preserratiTe, 12. They show giat progreasltf* 
should be from the simple to the^mplex, 73 - • 

Interest, the adyantages of doing work with, 91 
iTwentional Chomgtry, 98 


E. 

• 

Eiboblet, Mr, his writings against oyer-caltarS| l32 « 

Knowledge, the importancS of knowing its relativB yalne^ 6| and Dli- 
cipline form the two y^n^ of oiP acquj^ement , 11) Batlonal 
supencr to Empirical, 21 } it ihoold be organized, and liot merely 
acquired, 167 " 


Labottbers, English and Foreln compared, 143 ^ 

Ismgnage inferior to Sdance* for cnltiTating ths^Jfidgment and, toe 
memory, 4a p*i 

Learoing by rote inibrior to Alf-instmctioD, ^7 i and gow falling Into 

disnse, 54* • 

L^man, on the quantity of Caiioiilo i/efd exegeted bj uhildMk lura 
Adults, 149 , ; 

Ijeisare, the ooenpatfona 9, $3-41 a'> • 

Liebig— jdothlng is an eqnlTalenk for a oertak amount) of fohl^ 14# ' 
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presen/S falls^below Its possible dniEtloii|''l4 ; the Tables of 
p Mortalit^^ow its ihcrease4 length, 166 p ^ 

I4gbt, the science of, and its indostnal applicatiOili, IB 
liTeUhood,' gaining a ^indirect self-m^tration), die kaowledge which 
bestafis, 16-2J® • ^ ^ ^ 

Locke, John, og *tBe fr^ty of yeiy serere punishment, Y31 


M. 

MAOHnmRT, its all-preT 4 ^ing use, 17 

Mann, Horac4 — “ Education consists too much at present in and 

0 HotWjning,” 01 ^ ^ • 

Marcel, Grammar is nbt a steppiffg-Qtone, but the finishing instru- 

naent/’ 66 ; Weij^ts and Me^nreAimonld be taught b 7 the use of 
fhodels, 67 ; ^he Child Bhonld be shown the relation of the parts of 
^ an objfict, 74 ; the Mind, it ia^better to discover than be told, 91 
Mathematics indispensable for me arts of construction, 17 ; ^d Classics 
Form an insignificant part of a proper cniriculom, 5 
Maxims, of Art are r^ted to psychologic principles, 39 ; and Roles for 
parental ^dance||M^9 

Memory and JadgmeaDfl||litiYated by science, the, 42-4 
Mirabean and the wordPHonpossible,^’ B7 

Modeiei life, 4fi uFcreasing strain necessitates a sound constitntion, 132, 

Moderation to be used and mcnlerate results expected, 122 
Mon^dgne — “ S^voir par coeur n’eat pas s^avi^ir,” ^4 
Mortality, and the effects of ccdd on infants abroad, 149 ; Tables of, 
show an i^reased len^h of life, 166 
MaltiplicatioiK>Table shonld be taught experimentally, 54 
Music based on Bdeiu:e. 37 


N, 

flATtiBAL History trains the powers of fvbseryatiDn m childi'en, and 
L shonlft be encouraged, 77, 113 ^ 

Navigation an industrial application of astronomy, 19' 

Neatness inculcated by the n 4 >tural penalti^ for untidiness, 106-7 
Nerve, the uffetts on me heart of irritating the vagus, 166 
Newton, an example of patiance, 87 ® 

Nursery, one<if me evils of over-Iegislatioil in the, 134 


o. 

OBJB0T*LeaBo&s, fheliv>iih])prtanG9 in commencing edacatlon, 66, 7'4>39 
ObsmatidSi^ Impoitaiit to cultivate powers o^ 66 
OpnifopA, ths^wuili^reyoliitlpns af^ing, 60-53 
OMamsi^t in dress predpfnlJ^tes oyer use Anong savages, 1-4 
Oyfitvst^dy. fome Instajioes o^ and ininiies brought on by. 157-170 
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PAcmNO. biys^ 36 | chil^ipii'fl d^ligl^t ia Bl^mld be made li 

incenaYB to dranine, 80 

Falmei^ii’l, iKnd, ** A& Obildieft are bom GoM#' 96 # 

Paper, childiw’B powers of manipu^oii incre^ eiUidng objects in 

Parents, thdr duties prjM^de those of the’d^enf 9 ^ the knowi^m 
which aids them in rearine chBdren, 22-9 ; their condodt tmd 
children's felatiTely qpnsidered, 96 - 101 , 105 , 111-113 ; thurcond^t, 
and not childrenjp perversity a frequent cense of disorder, 
mostly considered as “Mend- enemies,” llV ; and rales £oi 

theif gmdance, 121-29 . 

PairticnlarB in edacatign Bho|d(k precede theageneralizaAm,dl 4 , 67 * * 

Penalties, the natural, consia|red for the lighter offences, 101-113 ; and 
for the more serious, 113-21 a ^ ^ \ 

Perspective, when and how to teach it, 83 i its prmstkabiliyf, 91 
Pestklozzi — Education should conform to mental evolution, 5 B \ hli 
practice did not conform to the principlea of his system, q 2-66 ; 
education should begin in infancy, 72 
Physiology, ignorance of its principles is i 
a knowledge of it is necessary for bri 
Picture, its true theory is that of objects pr_^ 

PiUans, Professor — Children when properly I 
play, 92 , 

Poetry, scientific principles necessary to true, 38 j science is itself poetic 
40 

Precocity, intellectual sbtonld be discounted, 64 ; likewise q^oral precodj^’, 
122 ; its ultimate effect is a falliu# short iit size and power, 164 • 
Fromptings^of nature should be obeyed, 13 • • 

Psychology, its guidance needgd by parents and teacherd^ 26 , 28 , 63 ; its 
principles underlie the maxima of art, 39 • 

Public Schools and their Teaching, 22 ; their discipline, AX), 121 
Punctuality, to be imilled bytfhe use of its natflnl ^nalty, 108 


l|uetive of ill^iealtb, 13 - 15 ; 
> children, 28 
i on a plane, 84 
aiighfc qp happy as when at 
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■ • • 

Railwat making reguldlet^by Geometry, 17 ; ohUdren's il^tleettness 
in travelling by, 98 * * a * * 

Relaxatjons and Amuseryen^ the knowFedge wmch a^b ilie, 33-41 
Religion and Science, ProfeaMr Huxley off, 45 -T • 

Richter, his description of the chaotic state* of moral Bdacatifin, 9 &| 
“Paatipp gouvemer,’’ 124 e ^ ^ 

^ • 

• • • ^ * 

* S^Avoift par ccBor n’eet poS ■Woir 54 . # . . 

Bdiools, the Public and their TeiZhing,^ i theb^beinUii^ 

English and Pmeign*oompbed, ^ Vvi^ion 



^u t pt nre bas^ on t^j)riticiplefl of Bcience, 36 
Jdence, its truths are of intribsic Talne, 11 js|| 


and iU Inius- 


^ trial uses, 20 ; underlies Irt, 33-41 { is fMMlIic, 40 ; cultivates the 
memoiy and judgment, 4^-44 j And fbsters r^igion, 46-47 ; 
the nniversd^eed for^ 47 ( thi Cinderella of ^knowledge, 49} 
BYolves f^b Its porrespondiDg art, 69 ’ 

Belf-control, n^jed^il to pvents, 1^3 

misgoverned, the aimtif eduij^tion is to prednce a being, 126 
Seli-instjuation to be encouraged, 69, 89 | its lasting, advantages, 90-3 
mif-preBeryation is primarilj imporftnt, 8 )*the knowledge which aids 
Direct, 1^13 ] an^Indirect, or gaining a livelihood, 16-22 ^ 

Self-renunciation nece&rj to scientific men, Professor TyntyJl on the, 

l^lf-will ifi Ch^dren not tl be regrettdfl, d27 * 

fiimjdd in Education should precede tb^complex, the, 65 
iSocfi Observances shonld be Doled in^Historj, 31; Social Phenomena 
are the pheftoftena of life, 33 ‘ 

Society, its goodoeAi is depenaent on the nature of its citizens, 9, 33 ; 

•"Is ignorant of its own ignorance ’’^Professor Faraday, 44 
Species, ,theif number in Botany and in Zoology, 43 
Sugar, its importanci as Food, 136 

Sympathy, children’s for, 73-77 ; the regret for oSendlog varies 
with the amount dt. 120 


T. 

Vheft, whylbatalogued as a sin, 102 ; its natural penalty, 119 
Time, Systeroetized Eduction will increase the amount of Leisure, 84 1 
its mvisim at various schools, 169-61 
Tyndall, Professor,^ Inductive Enquiry, 46 ; on teaching Geometry 
attractively, 87 

V. 

VAOmHATiaiv, a pcMsible ^use of degeneration, 167 
^Vegetarjpnism entaih dimiiLished aifer^, 14i-44 

w. 

iFnippiNC^ Juvenile Oriini^pls not preyentivB of crime, 121 
Wji«» Sir., On the ntiunal method of teadhing geometry, 84 
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EITRACT FROM THE PROVISIONAL PREFACE. ^ 


Something to IntrAluGe the^work of which ftn loBtalment 1b annexed, Beems neelfnl, In 
intlclpatlon of the time when completion of a volume will give occulon for a Permanent 
Preface. 

fii preparation for TTie J^nciplea of Sociology^ requiring aa hases of Indcctlon large accu* 
l^nlatloDB of flata, fitly icranged for comparlaoD, I, Boine twelve yearg ago, commenced, hy 
jirox^Jthe collection and organization of facts prenented by Bocletleflof different types, past 
mi present; being fortunate enough to secare the Bervlces of gentlemen competent to 
Sarry on the process^n the way I wished. Tbongh this i^aBalfled* compilation of materlalB 
wa# Acred j^pon solely to facilitate my own work; yet, after having brought the mode of 
DlaBBiflcatlon to a BatHfactory form, and after having bad some of the Tables filled up, I 
decided to have the undertaking executed with a ^ew to publication; the facte collected 
ud arranged for e wy i& tB»^cB anif convenient study of their relaMonB, being so presented, 
apart from bypothes^M to aid all students of Social Science In testing such conclusions as 
ndd^ have drawn and in drawing others. n ^ 

Tbff Work consists of &T9e large DlvlsLoW Each compr^ a se^ of Tables exhibiting 
the factstis abstracted and cl£s8ifled, and a mass of qaq^Htionsx^d abridged abstracts other- 
wlse dassifled, on w9tlob the statemepts contained In the TableB^e based. The condensed 
i^te%]entB, arr^ged after armlform manner, i[lv^ In ^cb Table. or succession of Tables, 
tJte phenoftiena of all orders which each BOciety^presentB— oonstltute an account of its 
moliolo07i Its phyAo^gy, an^ (if a soBety having a known history) Its development. On 
the other hand^ collected Extr^/cbL serving as aotboiitles for the statements In the 
TCbles, are (or, rather will he, wheij^e Work Is complete) clasaiflRd piimsiily according 
tn Ui^klndi of phenomena to which ^sy refer, and seconilaTlly according ^he societies 
exhibiting these ^enomena; so that kind of phenomenon as It Is tU^ayed In all 
■oaeUSB, ^nay hq separatfl^y studied with convenience. 

^ forth ff^planetloff!'! Aay sar that tSe clau^fied comp^^kUons and digests of materials 
to he IhoB brought to^jtheT undergo title of Z^senl/fios &)do{0gy,are Intended to ep^ply the 
itndent of Social i^ence with diU, gtapdlut^ towards bis con clnslf^i In a relation like that 
In wtUch ^Atmts oi the rtMt^ores and^frinetJofi^ of different types of anJmab stand to the 
Co^QsIgpB Df^e blDfQgl%^ Until, thfih bad then sne^ systemaUc deseiiptlonB of d!ffn«n( 
Unde of oTgaianns, aa nado It posattlB to comjwce the oonnexioiiB, and forma, and actlnaa, 
i^d modes of ’ii^gln, of thslr parts, the Science of Life could make no progr^. Abd Eb 

^.Bki&nfar, bofwa then oi^ rmobod In Sodblo^, gdaerajjaattoni tustinfi a certainty 
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^inaklDK^bem wortby t<4bB cilled BcJentiflc, tbeni aiut be dsflelte ic^imti 0/ the tntfltii. 
tloiiB end BctloDB of socl^tlee of vaiioiu typei, in vmiloaB Bti|ra0 of eydnUon, n 
orreDeed u'to,nirnl5h the meane of readUy MGerUloln^^^hat ncUI nbenemBDa ere 
babltiially BBSoclated. ^ ® • • 

RespecUng tbe Ub&letlOD, deyleed for tbs pprpose of exb||iltlnB*iydal phenoiApA In ■ 
conrenliitWEiy, I may explain that the primary aim baa *cen y ^ i^esant them that their 
relations of slmnltaneity and snccesBlon may bie seeg at oi# riew. As need /br dOlnMibiR 
nnciyJlized sodetles, coocemlng which we have no rea>Tds, the tabular tbranerrea only I 
display ^B^ariQUB social traits u tSey are %nnd to co-exlsL But as used for delllft^UiK 
SDClBtles having known hlstoria, the cabnlar form Is so emploved b| to exhibit not wily 
the connexions od phenomena existing at the same time, but also Lho conneiloni of phano- 
mena tbg; succeed one snother. By riding horiEOgtally acroas I TbIiIb A afly pvlodt 
there may be gained a knowledge of th9 tralta of all orders displayed by tne lodsty at thal 
period; while by reading down each coj^n, t^ere may be gained a kno|rlB(^ Of th« 
modlflcatlons which each trait, stmctora^ or IbncrioDal, nn^ipveot daring rocceaplTe 
periDds, • . * • 

Of course, the tabular form ftlflls tbese pnrposes bot approximately. To preaerre, complete 
simnltanelty In the statement of facts, as read from side to side d^,1iq Tables, hu proTef* 
Impracticable; here mnch had to be Inserted, and there llitle; so that complete* corro- 
spondence In lime could not be maintained. Moreoyer, It has not been possible to carry out 
the mode of classlflcallon In a theoretlcally-complete manner, by Increasing ths nnmber gf 
columns as the dosses of fscta multiply In tbs course of Civilisation To repres^t truly tha 
progress of things, eadi column sbonJd divide and rah-dlyidein sudAslye ages, so iito Indl-I 
cate the successlye differentiations of the phenomens. But typographical dlfflcuUlg|isniTb 
negatived this: a great dgal ba^ had to be left In a form which moat bo accepted ilmplj a^ 
tha least unsatU factory. % * 9 

The three Dlvlsfons conitltutlng the entire work, comprehend thrae^roup of%>cidftsi>« 
(1) Uncivilited Societies; (2) CitHistd SocUtUs—Extinct'^or Decayed; (g) CMUud SocUtiu— 
Recent or Flottriihing. These divlslKii have at prc8|nt rea ched the following stages 1 — 
Division I. — Unctviliztd Societiei. Commence In lBd7 b'^^fe^i^entlenmn 1 flnt 
engaged, Mr, David Dckoan^.a. (now Profeasor of Logic, ^c., In tbe Preridsncy Colleg|i| 
Madras), and continued by him^nce be iftt Englmid, this part of the work Is complete.^ II 
Q^talDB four parts, laclndlij# “'^pea of Lowest BBceB,"^AB ‘^Kegrlto llac||('' thi 
*' Hal^o-Folynesian Racea^^v " AMcan Races," the ** Asiatic Races," |od the “ Americall 
I{acBS>’' a ^ 9 

■ Drw«r8|i IL— CfriWwrf ’Societies— Rxtind Or Decayed On Will part of the prork Drp 
BicffAnn ScBbpfiq has been engaged ^cb Jannary^BTS.' The llrtt liy ta l roBOt, IbclidlBl^ 
the four Ancient Amerlcsn ClriUiatlons, waa Isened in Marclf 1B74. nA|ocond InitalllMI^ 
contrinlng "Hebrews and Fbmnlcltnfl,^ will shortly b^^ued. ^ • 

DrviMoN 111.— Civilised BocittUs—Bsesnt or Btitt Of this DlvlAm tba^nt 

Instslipent, p^-^ed by Mr. Jaiuis GolLun, of Bg Mt6iew'§ and Edlobgr#! UnlveritlM, 
waa Isened la Angbst, 1B78. This pre8eBta.thB EngUih ClTlllsalloiL Jt covers seven codi«^ 
.tlre^sblBi; and the Extracts occupy Seventy ps^ folio. Thegi^ part, jqgianHng 111 V 
|Mn lyitw extensive form the Frencli driysflloii, la now In fte prea^ • • 

The saccessive parts b^onglng tiP’' thae Hveral Dtigsl on i, t aa iWI at Interrala* big 
eomposed of different numbers of Tables dUfcAt lumbers of .itge^^a Un* 
Utilized docletlBs occupy four puts, each c^talniB^ a dos« TaU^^Wlth Itlulr 

IjbQQmpanylng Extracts, Of the Dlvfttoii tjampriflng Extloot ClvEUfft tkb 

fonr, and the second contalna two. VfhllP of fiklitlBg OMUio^^Oototf^ 

I Mhfidrds of whtch'are BO moch more extfnalTV^kDh Qccoplfli b^^ part* _ _ _! 

irar«A,186D. 
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